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A NOTE TO THE READER 

This book is iff all probability the last of a series of 
Wit ini' 1 ' 'of wii^'li—disregarding certain earlier discon¬ 
nected essays—my Anticipations was the beginning. Origi¬ 
nally J-inti'rxfed Anticipating to be my sole digression from 
myart^r fr.idu (or what you will) of an imaginative writer. 
I \frote that book in order to dear up the muddle in my 
own mind about innumerable social and political questions, 
questions" I couM not keep out of my work, which it 
distressed *io to t<*uch uj)on in a stupid hapllTizard way, 
and which rib one, so far as I knew, hfyl handled in a 
manner to satisfy my needs. 15ut Anticipations did not 
achieve its end. I have a slow ^instructive hesitating 
sort of mind, and when T emerged from that undertaking 
I found l had still most of my questions to state and 
solve. In Mankind'in the Malin<j , therefore, I tried to 
review the sociaj organisation in a diileront way, to 
consider it ?is an educational process instead of dealing 
with it as a things witIT a futuie history, and if T made 
this second book e#en less satisfactory from a, literary 
standpoint than the former (and this is my opinion),* I 
blundered, 1 think, more cdifyingly— at least from the 
point of vif>\y i,{ rny own instruction. I ventured upon 
several # themes with a greater frankness than I had used 
in Anticipation*, and ca#uc out of that second effort juilty. 
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A NOTE TO THE READER 

of (much rash writing, bat with a considerable develop* 
ment of formed opinion. In many matters I had shaped 
put at last a certain pemonal certitude, upon which I 
feel I shall go for the rest of my days. In this present 
bpk«X have tried to settle accounts with a number of 
issues left ok- or opened up by its two predecessors, to 
collect tfyem income particulars, and to give the general 
pioture of a Utopia that has grown up in my mind during 
the course of these speculations as a state of affairs at 
once possible and more desirable than tjje'world # in which'*’ 
I live. But this book has brought me back Jo imaginative 
writing again. In its two predecessors ttae •treatment 
of social organisation had been purely ojijscfiv^; here 
my intention^has been ^ little wider and deeper, *n that 
T have tried to present not simply an ideal, but an ideal 
in reaction with two personalities. Moreover, Since this 
may bo tlfb last book of the kind I«shall cyer puVdjsh, 

I have writtov into it as well Jas I canVhc heretical 
metaphysical scepticism upon whfch all my thinking 
rests, and I have instated certain sections reflecting upon 
the Established methods of sociological and economic 

. « i 

science. . . . 

The last four words will not attract the butterfly 
reader, I know. I have done^ny best tp mako the whole 
of this lxx& as lucid and entertaining a§ ’its matter 
permits, because I want it read* by as many people as 
possiblo, .but I do «ot promise anything but rage and 
confusion to him who proposes to glance through my 
pages just to see if I agree with him, or Jx> begin in 
' the middle, or to read without a constantly alert atten¬ 
tion. If you are not already a little interested and 
( open--nindod with regard to social end political questions, 
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^.^ -v- 

and a little exercised in self-examination, you will find 
neither interest nor pleasure here. If your mind is 
“made up” upon such issues your time will be wasted, 
on these pages. And even if you are a willing reader 
you may require a little patience for the peculiar aoti**4 
I have this time adopted. ’* 

That nysthod assumes an air of haphazard, l|ut it^is 
not so careless as it seems. I believe it to be—even now 
that I am through with tho book—the best way to a sort 
of lucid vagueness,which has always been my intention in 
this matter. 1 , tri*d over several beginnings of a Utopian 
book beforo L ‘adopted this. I rejected from the outset 
the form of *th,e argumentative essay, the form which 
appeals most readily to what i^ called the “serioua” 
reader, the reader who is often no more than tho solemnly 
impatient parasite of great questions. Ho likes every¬ 
thing in ha^cl, heavy lines, black and white, y<& and no, 
because.he dofcs not understand how much, there is that 
cannot be presented at*all in that way ; wherever there is 
any effect of obliquity, of incommensu^ables^whorever thero 
is any levity or humour or ditliculty of multiplex presen¬ 
tation, ho refuses attention. Mentally ho seems to be built 
up upon an invincible assumption that tho Spirit of 
- Creation cannot count beyon^ji two, he deals only in alter¬ 
natives. Such reau'vs I have resolved not to attempt to 
please here. Even I presented all my tri-clinic crystals 
as systems of cubes-3 —1 Indeed I f»lt it would,not be 
worth doing. But having rejected the “ serioua ” essay as 
a form, I wasgstill greatly exercised, 1 spent some vacillat¬ 
ing months, over the scheme of this book. 1 tried first 
a recognised method of viewing questions from divergent 
pointB that has always attracted me and which I have 
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• • 

nfcver succeeded in using, the discussion ,novel, after the 
fashion of Peacock’s (and Mr. Mallock’s) development of 
• the ancient dialogue; but this encumbered me with un- 
rffeccssary characters and the inevitable complication of 
iucngtfc. ,jynong them, and I abandoned it. After that I 
tried to cast thing into a shape resembling a little the 
doable personality of Boswell’s Johnson, a sort of interplay 
between monologue and commentator; but that too, 
although it got nearer to the quality'{ sought, finally 
failed. Then I hesitated over what one might sail "hard 
narrative.” It will be evident to the’experienced reader 
that by omitting certain speculative ana . ijetrtphysical 
elements and by elaborating incident, thiS bo^c might 
havo been reduced to * straightforward story. But t did 
not want to omit as much on this occasion. I ^lo not see 
why I should always pander to the vulgar appetite for 
stark stories. And in short, I mndC it t^i£ I explain 
nil this in of&c* to make it dear to the reader that, 
howover queer this book appears at the first examination, 
it is the outcojno of trial and deliberation, it is intended 
to Co as it ig. I am aimiqg throughout at a sort of shot- 
silk texture between philosophical discussion on the one 
hand and imaginative narrative on the otjjer. 

My friend, Mr. E. J. Sul'ivan, has achieved collabora¬ 
tion in his admirably dccorative f illustrations, and I have 
to tonder him my very warmest thanks. 

H. G. WELLS. 
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A MODERN UTOPIA 


i 

THE OWNER OF THE VOICE 

There are works, aiul litis is one of them, that are best 
begun rcfrth a'•portrait of the author. And here, indeed, 
because if a very natural misunderstanding* this is the 
lihly course to take. Throughout these papers sounds a 
note, a distinctive an/l personal note, a note that tends at 
times toward/ stridencyand ail that js'aiot, as these 
words are, ii^ Italics, is in one Voice. Now, this Voice, 
and this is the peculiarity of the Matter ,, is not to be 
taken as the Voice of the ostensible author soho fathers 
these pages. You have to clear your mind of any pre¬ 
conceptions in that respeit. The Owner of the Voice 
you must figure to-yourself‘as a whitish plump man, a 
little under the middle side and age, with such blue eyes 
as many Irishmen have, atul agile in his movements arul 
with a slight tonsoried baldness—a penny might cover it 
—<f the crown. Ills front is convex. He droops at 
times like most of us, but for the greater part he bears 
himsef as valiantly as a sparrow. Occasionally .Jii.s 
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fond files out with a fluttering gesture of illustration. 
And his Voice (which is our medium henceforth) is an 
unattractive tenor that becomes at times aggressive. Him 
you must imagine as sitting at a table reading a manu¬ 
script about Utopias, a manuscript he holds in two hands 
that ari^ just a little fat at the wrist. The curtain rises 
upon him so. But afterwards, if the devices of this 
declining art of literature prevail, your will go with him 
through curious and interesting expediences. Yet, evtr 
and again, you ;will find him back At that little table, 
the manuscript in his hand, aiul tfys exphnfion of his 
ratiocinations about Utopia conscientiously resumed. The 
entcrtainmdht bifore ijbu is wither the set drama of the 
work if fiction you are accustonud to, read, nor the set 
lecturing if the essay you are accustomed to evade, bid 
a hybrid of these two. If youffigure thifr owner, of the 
Voice as sitting', a little nervously, a little^ modestly, on 
a stage, with fable, glass of wider and all complete, and 
myself as the intrusive chairman insisting with a bland 
ruthlessness upon his “few words ” of introduction before 
he recedes into the wings, and if furthermore you figure 
a shed behind our friend on which moving pictures inter¬ 
mittently appear, uiul if finally yod suppose his subject 
to be • the story if the adventure of his soul among 
Utopian inquiries, you will be prepared for some at 
least of the difficulties of this unworthy but unusual 
work. 

But over against this writer here presented; there is 



THE OWNER OF THE VOICE 

— " ' • 
alsb anther earthly person in the book, who gathers * 
himself together into a distinct personality only after 
a preliminary complication with the reader. This person 
is spoken of as the botanist, and he is a leaner, rather 
taller, graver and much less garrulous mah. His face 
is zceakly handsome and done in tones of grey,,he 
fairish and grey-eyed, and you would suspect him of 
• dyspepsia. It is a,'justifiable suspicion. Men of this 
type, the chairman remarks with a sudden intrusion of 
exposition, are vontantic with a shadow of vu-anness, 
they seek at Notice tc* corneal and shape their sensuous 
cravings llgneaih Egregious sentimentalities, tluy get into 
mighty tangles and troubles with women, and lie has had 
nis troubled! You will hear of them, for that is the 
fjuality of his Jtypc. Jle gets mi personal expression in 
this book,,the Vifiee is always that others, fid+you gather 
much of the mutter and something of the manner of his 
interpolations from the asides and the teiwur of the 
Voice. 

So much by way of portraiture is necessary to present 
the explorers of life Modern l ’tophi, which will unfold 
itself as a background to these two nuptiring figures. 
The inuige of a cinenthtogihph entertainment is the one 
to grasp. There will W; an effect of these two people 
going to and fro in front if the circle if a rather 
defective lantcrt*, which sometimes jams and sometimes 
gets out of focus, bid which does occasionally succeed 
in displayihg on the screen a monuntury moving picture 
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t>f Utopian conditions. Occasionally the picture Igoes out 
altogether, the Voice argues and argues, and the foot¬ 
lights return, and then you find yourself listening again 
to the rather too plump little man at his table laboriously 
enunciating ’propositions, upon whom the curtain rises 
ijpw. 




CHAPTER THE FIRST 


Topographical 

§ 1 

Thk Utopia of a* modern dreamer must needs differ 
in one fumlamcntitl aspect from the Nowhercs and 
Utojjias “men planned before Darwin quickened the 
thought of the world. Those were all perfect and 
static States, a balance of happiness won for ever 
against the forces of unrest and disorder that inhere in 
things. * One "beheld a ilealt.hy and siiiiplf generation 
enjoying the •fruits of the earth in an atmosphere of 
virtue and happiness, to be followed* by other virtuqus, 
happy, and entirely similar generations, until the (iods 
grew weary. Changu and development wore dammed 
back by invinciblcv dams fo^ ever. Hut the Modern 
Utopia must be not static but kinetic, must shape not 
as a permanent state but as a hopeful stage, leading to 
a long ascent of stages'? Nowadays we do not resilt and 
overcome the great stream of things, but rather Hoat 
upon it. Wetmild now not citadels, but ships of Ntate. 
For one ordered arrangement of citizens rejoicing in an 
equality of happiness safe and assures! to them and tlfbir 
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♦hildren for ever, we have to plan “ a flexible V 10101011 
compromise, in which a perpetually novel succession of 
individualities may converge most effectually upon a 
comprehensive onward development.’ 1 That is the first, 
most generalised difference between a Utopia based upon 
ijhhIctu conceptions and all the Utopias^ that were 
written in the former time. 

Our business here is to be Utopnin, to makc^v^yid 
and credible, if we can, fi st this faedft and then that, of 
an imaginary whole and happy worlcl. *jOur deliberate 
intention is to be not, indeed, impossible, but most 
distinctly impracticable, by every scale ' that retches 
only between to-day and to-morrow. We are to tyjn^ 
our backs for a space upon the insistent examination of 
the thing that is, and face towards thj^ freer air, the 
ampler spaces «f the thing tfia^ perhaps might be, to 
the projection of a State or city “ worth while,” to 
designing upon the sheet of our imaginations the 
picture of* a life conceivably possible, and yet better 
worth living than our own. »That is our present 
enterprise. We are going to lay down certain neces¬ 
sary starting propositions, and then wo shall proceed 
to explore the sort, of world these propositions give 


It is no doubt an optimistic enterprise. But it 
is good for awhile to be free from the carping note 
that must needs be audible when we discuss our pre¬ 
sent imperfections, to release ourselves from practical 
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difficulties and the tangle of ways and means. It^s 
good to stop ty the track for a space, put aside the 
knapsack, wipe the brows, and*talk a little of the upper. 
slopes of the mountain we think we are climbing, would 
but the trees let us see it. 

There is to be no inquiry liyre of policy and 
method. *This is to be a holiday from politics and 
movements and* methods, llut, for all that, we must 
needs define cetfain limitations. Were we free to 
have our untrammelled desire, I suppose we should 
follow Hearts to his Nowhere, we should change the 
nature *>f mam and the nature of things together; we 
should make the whole race wise,*tolerant, noble, perfect 
—wave bur hands to a splendid anarchy, every man 
doing as it; please* him, and none pleased l*> do evil, 
in a world dS good in its essential natnijc, as ripe and 
sunny', as the world before the hall, lhit that golden 
age, that perfect world, comes out‘into Jjie possibilities 
of space and time. In space and time the pervading 
Will to Live sustains for evermore a porjietuity of 
aggressions. Our proposal here is upon a more 
practical plane at least than that. e hic* to lestiiet 
ourselves first to Che limitations of human possibility 
as yve know them «in the men mid women .of this 
world to-day, and then to all the inhumanity, all the 
insubordination of nature. We are to shape our state 
in a world of uncertain seasons, sudden catastrophes, 
antagonistic diseases, jand inimical I leasts and yegmin, 
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§- —-*- 

o^t of men and women with like passions, like^ncer- 
tainties of mood and desire to our own. And, more- 
.over, we are going to adept this world of conflict, to 
adopt no attitude of renunciation towards it, to face 
ft in no ascetic spirit, hut in the mood of the Western 
peoples, whose purpose is to survive and overcome. 

f • « 

So much we adopt in common with those who deal 
not in Utopias, but in the world of H>i«e and Now. 

Certain liberties, however, following Jhe best 

Utopian precedents, we may take wHh•existing fact. 

We assume that the tone of publitr thodgjit may be 
entirely different from what it is in the*presen| world. 
We permit • ourselves'a free hand with the mental 
conflict of life, within the possibilities of the human 
mind as we know it. We permit oyrselves n also a free 
hand with all*the apparatus ofUxistcuce that man has, 
so to,,'speak, made for himself, with Incises, roads, 
clothing, cam^s, machinery, with laws, boundaries, 
conventions,*and traditions, with schools, with litera¬ 
ture and religious organisation^ with creeds and 

customs, with everything, in fact, tliaf it lies within 
man’s power to alter. That, indeed, is the cardiyal 
assumption of all Utopian spt 5 culat?jus old and new; 
the Republic and Laws of Plato, Mud More's Utopia, 
Howells’implicit Altruria, and Bellamy's future Boston, 
Comte’s great Western Republic, Hertzkfts Freeland, 
Cabet’s Icaria, anil Campanclla's City of the Sun, are 
built,, just as we shall build, upon that, upon the 
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hypothesis of the complete emancipation of a conn 
munity of men from tradition, from habits, from legal 
l)onds, and that subtler servitude possessions entail. 
And much of the essential value of all such specula¬ 
tions lies in this assumption of emancipation, lies in 
that regard towards human freedom,, in the undying 
interest of the human power of self-escape, the power 
to resist the catenation of the past, and to evade, 
initiate, eiyleavour,*and overcome. 


§ 2 

There are very definite artistic limitations also. 

There nu^st always be a certain effect of Hardness 
and thinness ab/mt l ’topial speculations. 9 Their common 
fault is to 1)*: comprehensively jejune. That which 
is the blood and warmth and reality of life is largely 
absent; there are no individualities, but <tnly gene¬ 
ralised people. In ahyost every I’topia—except, per¬ 
haps, Morris's .News from Nowhere" — one sees 
handsome lnty chAracterless Imildings, symmetrical 
ami perfect cultivations, *and a multitude of plaiple, 
healthy, happy, beautifully dressed, fait without? any 
personal distinction whatever. Too often the prospect 
resembles the *key to one of those large pictures of 
coronations, royal weddings, parliaments, conferences, 
and gatherings so popular in Victorian times, in whiHi, 
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instead of a face, each figure bears a neat o£al with 
its index number legibly inscribed. This burthens us 
with an incurable effect* of unreality, and I do not see 
'how it is altogether to be escaped. It is a dis¬ 
advantage that has to be accepted. Whatever 
institution has existed or exists, however irrational, 
however preposterous, has, by virtue of its contact 
with individualities, an effect of renincss and rightness 
no untried thing may share. It has ripened, it has 
been christened with blood, it ha# b«en stained and 
mellowed by handling, it has been M-ounShtl and dented 
to the softened contours that we associate inth life; 
it has bedii salted, fhaybe, in a brine of tears. But 
the thing that is merely proposed, the thing that is 
merely Suggested, however rational, howeyer necessary, 
seems strung? 1 {vn<l inhuman hi its eleai^ hard} uncom¬ 
promising lines, its unqualified angles and surfaces. 

There is no help for it, there it is! The Master 
suffers with the last and least of his successors. For 


all the humanity he wins to, through his dramatic 
device of dialogue, I doubt if anvohe has ever been 
wanned ‘to desire himself a citizen in the Republic of 
Plato; I doubt if anyone could 5 stand a month of 
the relentless publicity of virtlie planned by More. 

. . . No one wants to live in any community of inter¬ 
course really, save for the sake of the individuali¬ 
ties he would meet there. The fertilising conflict 
of individualities is the ultimate meaning of the 
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personal life, .and all our Utopias no more than 
schemes for bettering that interplay. At least, that 
is how life shapes itself more and more to modern 
perceptions. Until you bring in individualities, 

, nothing comes into being, and a Universe ceases* 
when you shiver the mirror of the least of individual 
minds. 


§ » 

> T <> fcss thftn a planet will serve the purpose of a 
modern Utopia. Time was when a niourflain valley 
or an island seemed to promise sullicient isolation for 
a polity to maintain itself intact from outwaVd force; 
the Republic of Plato sfood armed re^dyMdr defensive 
war, and the*New Atlantis and the Utopia of More in 
theory, like Chinn and Japan thrdhgh mny centuries 
of effectual practice, held themselves isolated from 
intruders. Such lab- instances as Hutler's satirical 
“ Ercwhon," and Air. Stead's (|ueendom of inverted 
sexual conditions in Central Africa, found the Tibetan 
method of slaughtering the impiiring visitor a simple, 
sufficient rule. Rut tfie whole trend of modern thought 
is against the permanence of any such enclosures. We 
are acutely afcare nowadays that, however subtly con¬ 
trived a State mnv Ik-, outside your boundary lines 
the epidemic, the breeding barbarian or the economic 
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power, will gather its strength to overcome you. The 
swift march of invention is all for the invader. Now, 
perhaps you might still guard a rocky coast or a 
narrow pass; but what of that near to-morrow when 
the flying machine soars overhead, free to descend at 
this point or that?? A state powerful enoggh to keep 
isolated under modern conditions would be powerful 
enough to rule the world, would be', indeed, if not 
actively ruling, yet passively acquiescent inrall other 
human organisations, and so responsible for them 
altogether. World-state, therefore,*it nuist'be. 

That leaves no room for a modern ITtopia in 
Central Africa, or in South America, or round about 
the pole, those last refuges of ideality. The floating 
isle of Im Cite. Morel!i/stc no longer avails. We need 
a planet. f.ond Krskine, tlta author of a'Utopia 
(“Armata”) that might have been inspired by Mr. 
Hewins, was the first of all Utopists to perceive this— 
he joined lfis twin planets pole to pole by a sort of 
umbilical cord. Hut the modern -imagination, obsessed 
by physics, must travel further than that. 

Out. beyond Sirius, far in the deeps of space, beyond 
the flight of a cannon-ball flying lor a billion years, 
beyond the range of unaided visioTi, blazes the star that 
is our Utopia’s sun. To those who know where to 
look, with a good opera-glass aiding gooft eyes, it and 
three fellows that seem in a cluster with it—though 
the} are incredible billions of miles nearer—make just 
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the faintest speck of light. About it go planets, evep 
as our planets, but weaving a different fate, and in its 
place among them is Utopia, \vith its sister mate, the 
Moon. It is a planet, like our planet, the same con¬ 
tinents, the same islands, the same oceans and seas,' 
another Fuji-Yama is beautiful .there dominating 
another Yokohama—and another Matterhorn over¬ 
looks the icy disorder of another Thoodule. It, is so 
like our planet that a terrestrial botanist might find 
his every speciss Mere, even to the meanest pondweed 
or the rengjWs’t Alpine blossom. . . . 

Only£ when •die had gathered that last and turned 
about to find his inn again, perhaps he would not find 
his inn! 

Suppose t now tl\at two of us were actually to turn 
about in. just/that fashion, Two, 1 t^iflb, for to face 
a strange planet, even though if be a wholly civilised 
one, without some other familiar bucking, dashes the 
courage overmuch. Suppose that we weir indeed so 
translated even as we stood. You figure us upon some 
high pass in the* Alps, and though I—being one easily 
ma<Je giddy by stooping—am no botanist myself, if my 
companion were to> have ‘a specimen tin under his arm 
—so long as it is not'painted that abominable popular 
Swiss apple green—I would make it no occasion M 
quarrel! Wo have tramped and botaniscd and come 
to a rest, and, sitting among rocks, we have eaten our 
lunch and finished our bottle of Yvorne, and fallen 
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iyto a talk of Utopias, and said such things as*) have 
been saying. I could figure it myself upon that little 
neck of the Lucendro Pass, upon the shoulder of the 
Piz Lucendro, for there once I lunched and talked very 
’pleasantly, and we are looking down upon the Val 
Bgflretko, and Villa and Fontana and Airolo try to 
hide from us under the mountain side—three-quarters 
of a mile they are vertically below. { Lantern .) With 
that absurd nearness of effect one g^s in the Alps, tfe 
see the little train a dozen miles a\my> running down 
the Biaschina to Italy, and the Lukmanieif.Eass beyond 
Piora left of us, and the San Giacomo ■ rig&t, mere 
footpaths iftalcr our f?et. . . . 

And behold ! in the twinkling of an eye we are in 
that oth<!V world ! , 

We should*.scarcely note tKc change. Not a cloud 
would have gone from the sky. It might be the remote 
town Inflow would take a different air, and my com¬ 
panion tluf botanist, with his educated observation, 
might almost see as much, and the train, perhaps, 
would be gone out of the picture, ipid the embanked 
straightness of the Ticino in the Aniftri-Pi^tta meadpws 
—that might be altered, but that would be all the 
visible change. Yet I have art idea that in some 
obscure manner we should come to feel at once a dif¬ 
ference in things. f 

The botanist’s glance would, under a subtle attrac¬ 
tion, float back to Airolo. “ It’s queer,” he would say 
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quite idly, “but I never noticed that building there* 
to the right before.” 

“ Which building ? ” 

“ That to the right—with a queer sort of thing-” 

“I see now. Yes. Yes, it’s certainly an odd- 
looking affair. . . . And big, you know! HandsomeA 
I wonder-” 

• That would interrupt our Utopian speculations. 
We should, both discover that the little towns below 
had changed—bat 4iow, we should not have marked 
them well erfcfigh to know. It would be indefinable, 
a change in the quality of their grouping, a change in 
the quality of their remote, small srinpcs. 

I should Hick a few crumbs from my knee, perhaps. 
“It's odd,” I,should say, for the.tenth or eleventh 
time, with a motion to risi\ and we shoujd*get up and 
stretch ourselves, and, still a little puzzled, turn our 
faces towards the path that clambefs down over the 
tumbled rocks and runs round by the still .dear lake 
and down towards thg Hospice of St. Gotthard—if 
perchance we could sj.till find that path. 

Lqng beforh we gbt to that, before even we got to 
the great high road/ we should have hints from the 
stone cabin in the nape’of the pass—it would In; gone 
or wonderfully changed—from the very goats upon the 
rocks, from the little hut by the rough bridge of stone, 
that a mighty difference had come to the world of 


men. 
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And presently, amazed and amazing, we should 
happen on a man—no Swiss—dressed in unfamiliar, 
clothing and speaking an unfamiliar speech. . . . 


§ 4 

Before nightfall we should be cftenched in wonders, 1 
but still we should have wonder loft for tljp thing’my 
companion, with his scientific training* would no doubt 
be the first to see. He would glance* 4p, with that 
proprietary eye of the man who knftws hi* constella¬ 
tions down to the fittle Greek letters. I imagine his 
exclamation. He would at first doubt his eyes. I 
should* inquire the cause of his consternation, and it 
would be hlii’d to explain. < lie woulcf ask me with a 
certain singularity of manner for “OrioiV’ and I should 
not find him; fot the Great Bear, and it would have 
vanished.* “ Where ? ”, I should ask, and “ where ? ” 
seeking among that scattered $>tarriness, and slowly I 
should acquire the wonder that possessed him. 

Then, for the first time perhaps, wq* should realise 
from this unfamiliar heaved that not the world had 
changed, but ohrselves—that \ve had come into the 
uttermost deeps of space. 
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§ * 

We need suppose no linguistic impediments to inter¬ 
course. The whole world will surely have a common 
language, that is quite elementarily Utopian, and.sin<9» 
we are free of the trammels of convincing story-telling, 
we may suppose that language to be sufficiently our 
owii to understand.* Indeed, should we be in Utopia 
at all, if we could nbt talk to everyone ? That accursed 
bar of language, that hostile inscription in the foreigner’s 
eyes, “ deaf and dumb to you, sir, and so—your enemy,” 
is the very first of the defects and complications one has 
fled the earth to escape. 

But what .#ojt of language would we have the work! 
speak, if We were told the nliracle of Halx*l w»ls presently 
to be reversed ? d 

If I may take a daring image, a*medi«wnl liberty! 
I would suppose that in this lonely place the*Spirit o. 
Creation spoke to us on this matter. “ You are wise 
men,” that Spirit might say—ymd I, being a suspicious, 
touchy, over-earnest man for all my predisposition to 
plumpness, would instantly scent the irony (while my 
companion, I fancy, might even plume himself), **’and 
to beget your wisdom is chiefly why the w orld was made. 
You are so good as to propose an acceleration of that 
tedious multitudinous evolution upon which I am en¬ 
gaged. I gather, a universal tongue would serve ydu 
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there. While I sit here among these mountains—I 
have been filing away ^t them for this last aeon or so, 
Just to attract your hotels, you know—will you be so 
kind ? A few hints ? ” 

Then the Spirit of Creation might transiently smile, - 
f/smiln that would be like the passing of a cloud. All 
the mountain wilderness about us would be radiantly • 
lit. (You know those swift moments, when warmth 
and brightness drift by, in lonely afld desolate places.) 

Yet, after all, why should two men c be smiled into 
apathy by the Infinite ? Here we are, with' ogr knobby 
little heads, our eyes and hands and feet hndcstout 
hearts, and if not us or ours, still the endless multitudes 


about us and in our loins are to come at last to the 

t * 

^ World State^and a greater fellowship wd 1 the universal 
S tongue. Let tis to the extent of our ability, if not 
aswer that question, at any rate try to think ourselves 
1 j ithin sight of the best thing possible. That, after all, 
a.s our purpose, to imagine our best and strive for it, 
Vl and it is a worse folly and a worse sin than presumption, 
to abandon striving bccimse the best of all our bests 
looks mean amidst the suns. 

€ 

Now you as a botanist would, I suppose, incline to 
something as they say, “ scientific .” You wince under 


that most offensive epithet—and I am able to give you 
my intelligent sympathy—though “pseudo-scientific” 
and “ quasi-scientific ” are worse by far for the skin. 


You would begin to talk of scientific languages, of 
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Esperanto, La Ljngue Bleue, New Latin, Volapuk, and* 
Lord Lyttou, of the philosophical language of Arch¬ 
bishop Whateley, Lady Welby’s work upon Signifies 
and the like. You would tell me of the remarkable 
precisions, the encyclopaxlic quality of chctnical termi¬ 
nology, and at the word terminology I ■should insinuaK? 
a comment on that eminent American biologist, 
•Professor Mark B&Tdwin, who has carried the language 
biological tp such heights of expressive clearness as to 
be triumphantly* aAd invincibly unreadable. (Which 
foreshadows Aie line ef my defence.) 

Yfu make yoAr ideal clear, a scientific language you 
demand, without ambiguity, as precise as mathematical 
formula?, and with every term in relations of exact 
logical consistency with every other. It wilt be a 
language* with all the indexions of verbs'and nouns 
regular and ali its constructions inevitable, each word 
clearly distinguishable from every otlfer wo*l in sound 
as well as spelling. * 

That, at any rate, js the sort of thing one hears 
demanded, and if oijy because the demand rests upon 
implications that reach far beyond the region of 
language, it is worfli considering here. It implies, 
indeed, almost everything that we are endeavouring to 
repudiate in this particular work. It implies tliat the 
whole intellectual basis of mankind is established, that 
the rules of logic, the systems of counting and measure¬ 
ment, the general categories and schemes of resemblance 
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•nd difference, are established for the # human mind for 
ever—blank Comte-ism, in fact, of the blankest descrip¬ 
tion. But, indeed, the science of logic and the whole 
framework of philosophical thought men have kept 
since the ddys of Plato and Aristotle, has no more ( 
essential permanence as a final expression of the human 
mind, than the Scottish Longer Catechism. Amidst 
the welter of modern thought, a philosophy long lost * 
to men rises again into being, like some, blind and 
almost formless embryo, that must presently develop 
sight, and form, and power, a philosophy *n which this 
assumption is denied.* 

All tlirough this Utopian excursion, I must warn 
you, you shall feel the thrust and disturbance of that 
insurgeht movement. In the reiterated us$ of “ Unique,” 
you will, as * t,were, get tin* gleam of its integument; 
in the insistence upon individuality and*the individual 
difference as the Significance of life, you will feel the 
texture of its shaping body. Nothing endures, nothing 
is precise and certain (except the mind of a pedant), 
perfection is the mere repudiation of that ineluctable 
marginal inexactitude which is tKe mysterious inmost 


♦•The serious reader may refer afrloisure to Sidgwick’s Vie of 
Wordi in Jteaionin<j (particularly), and to Bosanquet’s Euential* of 
Jjotjic , Bradley’s Prinoiplei of Logic, and Bigwart’s fjogik; the lighter 
minded may read and mark the temper of Professor Case in the 
British Encyoloptodia, article Logic (Vol. XXX.). I have appended 
to this book a rude sketch of a philosophy npon the new lines, 
originally read by me to tho Oxford Phil. Soc. in 1903. 
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quality of Being Being, indeed!—there is no being? 
but a universal becoming of individualities, and Plato 
turned his back on truth when he turned towards his 

• 

museum of specific ideals. Heraclitus, that lost and mis¬ 
interpreted giant, may perhaps be coming to his own.... 

There is # no abiding thing in what we know.* m> 
change from weaker to stronger lights, and each more 
powerful light pierces our hitherto opaque foundations 
and reveal* fresh find different opacities below. We 
can never foretqfl vftiich of our seemingly assured funda¬ 
mentals the*next clftmge will not affect. What folly, 
then,Jto tfceam of mapping out our minds in however 
general terms, of providing for the endless mysteries of 
the future a terminology and an idiom ! We follow 
the vein, we»nune And accumulate our treasure, but 
who can*tell which w^y *the vein may trend? Lan- 
guage is the ifburishment of the thought of man, that 
serves only as it undergoes metabofism, atid ljecon^es 
thought and lives, and in its very living passes away. 
You scientific people,*with your fancy of a terrible 
exactitude in language, of indestructible foundations 
built,* as that* Wordsworthian doggerel on the title- 
page of Nature sifys, “for aye,” are marvellously 
without imagination! 

The language of Utopia will no doubt be one and 
indivisible; airmankind will, in the measure of their 
individual differences in quality, be brought into the 
same phase, into a common resonance of thought, blit 
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•the language they will speak will still be a living 
tongue, an animated system of imperfections, which 
every individual man will infinitesimally modify. 
Through the universal freedom of exchange and move¬ 
ment, the developing change in its general spirit will 
a.world-wide change; that is the equality of its 
universality. I fancy it will be a coalesced language, 
a synthesis of many. Such a langdage as English is a* 
coalesced language; it is a coalescence of i\nglo-SaXon 
and Norman French and Scholar’s*Latin, welded into 
one speech more ample and more powerful land beautiful 
than either. The Utopian tongue might well present 
a more spacious coalescence, and hold in the frame of 
such an uninflected or slightly inflected idiom as Eng¬ 
lish already presents, a profuse vacabula^y into which 
have been cast a dozen once separate tongues, super¬ 
posed and then welded together through* bilingual and 
trilingual aomprohiiscs.* In the past ingenious men 
have speculated on the.inquiry, “Which language will 
survive P ” The question was lyidly put. I think now 
that this wedding and survival of ^several in a common 
offspring is a far more probable tiling. 

* Vide an excellent article, La Lmyue Franjaite en Van 2008, par 
LeonBollaek, in Tm Heme, 15 Juillot, 1903. 
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§6 

This talk of languages, however, is a digression." 
We were on our way along the faint p<\th that runs 
round the rim of the Lake of Lucendro, and we w\^e 
just upon tlte point of coining upon our first U'topian 
man. He was, I, said, no Swiss. Vet he would have 
been a Swiss on mother Earth, and here he would have 
the same face, w^jth some difference, maybe, in the 
expression ;^tht same physique, though a little better 
developed, perluyjs—the same complexion. He would 
have* different habits, different traditions, different 
knowledge, different ideas, different clothing, and 
different appliances, but, except for all that, l*e would 
be the sjunc n:An. We vyry distinctly pwnided at the 
outset that the modern LTopia must have people 
inherently the same as those in the yorld. 

There is more, perhaps, in that than appears at the 
first suggestion. 

That proposition gives one characteristic difference 
between a modern! I'topia‘and almost all .its pre¬ 
decessors. It’is to l^e a w»rld Utopia, we have; agreed, 
no less; and so we mvst needs faec«thc fact that we 
are to have differences of race, liven the lower class of* 
Plato’s Republic was not specifically of different race. 
But this is a Utopia as wide ns Christian charity, and 
white and black, brown, red and yellow, all tints of 
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$kin, all types of body and character, will be there. 
How we are to adjust their differences' is a master 
question, and the matter is not even to be opened in 
'this chapter. It will need a whole chapter even to 
glance at it* issues. But here we underline that 
stipulation; every race of this planet earth is to be 
found in the strictest parallelism there, in numbers the 
same—only, as I say, with an entifoly different set of 
traditions, ideals, ideas, and purposes, and so moving 
under those different skies to an altogether different 
destiny. 

There follows a curious development ojf this to 
anyone cl&arly impressed by the uniqueness anil the 
unique significance of individualities. Races are no 
hard artd fast things, no crowd qf identically similar 
persons, but Vmissed sub-races, and tribes and .families, 
each after its kind unique, and these again are cluster¬ 
ings of stjjl smaller uniques and so down to each 
several person. So that our first convention works 
out to this, that not only is every earthly mountain, 
river, plant, and beast in that parallel planet beyond 
Sirius alSo, hut every man, woman,'and child alivp has 
a Utopian parallel. From how onward, of course, the 
fates, of these t\fo planets will*'diverge, men will die 
‘ here whom wisdom will save there, and perhaps con¬ 
versely here we shall save men; children will be bom 
to them and not to us, to us and not to them, but this, 
this moment of reading, is the starting moment, and 
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for the first and^ last occasion the populations of 011 % 
planets are abreast. 

We must in these days make some such supposi¬ 
tion. The alternative is a Utopia of dolls in the 
likeness of angels—imaginary laws to fit incredible 
people, an unattractive undertaking. 

For example, we must assume there is a man such 
as I might have' been, better informed, better disci¬ 
plined, better employed, thinner and more active—and 
I wonder what he is doing !—and you, Sir or Madam, 
are in duplicate also^ and all the men and women that 
you knowjand l. • I doubt if we shall meet our doubles, 
or if it would be pleasant for us to do so * but ns we 
come down from these lonely mountains to the roads 
and houses gnd living places of the Utopinif world- 
state, we shall certainly find, here and Jlit-re, faces that 
will remind u»singularly of those who have lived under 
our eyes. 

There are some you never .wish to meet Again, you 
say, and some, I gather, you do. “ And One-!” 

It is strange, lmj this figure of the botanist will not 
keep,in place*. It Sprang up between us, dear reader, 
as a passing illustrative Invention. I do not know 
what put him into m^ head, and for the moment, it 
fell in with my humour for a space to foist the man’s 
personality upon you as yours and call you scientific— 
that most abusive word. But here he is, indisputably, 
with me in Utopia, and lapsing from our high speculative 
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theme into halting but intimate confidences. * He de- 
" \ e 

dares he has not come to Utopia to meet again with 
his sorrows. 

What sorrows ? 

I protest, even warmly, that neither he nor his 
s^frovvs were in my intention. 

He is a man, I should think, of thirty-nine, a man 
whose life has been neither tragfedy nor a joyous *' 
adventure, a man with one of these faces that have 
gained interest rather than force orunqbility from their 
commerce with life. He is something", Refined, with 
some knowledge, perhaps, of the minor .paifs and all 
the civil Self-controls; he has read more than he has 
suffered, and suffered rather than done. He regards 
me with his blue-grey eye, from jvliich all interest in 
this Utopia ltas faded. 

“It is a trouble,” he says, “’that has„come into my 
life only foj a mouth or so—at least acutely again. I 
thought it was all over-. There was someone-” 

It is an amazing story to hear upon a mountain 
crest in Utopia, this Hampstead affdir, this story of a 
FrognaT heart. “Frognal,” he says, is the place jvhere 
they met, and it summons fo my memory the word on 
a board at the ‘corner of a flifit-dressed new road, an 
estate development road, with a vista of villas up a 
hill. He had known her before he got ‘his professor¬ 
ship, and neither her “people” nor his—he speaks 
that detestable middle-class dialect in which aunts and 
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things with money and the right of intervention ar§ 
called “ people ”!—approved of the affair. “ She was, 
I think, rather easily swayed,”’he says. “But that’s 
not fair to her, perhaps. She thought too much of 
others. If they seemed distressed, or if* they seeded 
to think a course right- ”... 

Have I come to Utopia to hear this sort of thing ? 


§ 7 

It is iiecessavy to turn the botanist’s thoughts into 
a worthier channel. It is necessary to override these 
modest regrets, this intrusive, petty love story. Does 
he realise tiys, hs indeed Utopia? Turn your "mind, I 
insist, to this Utopia of mine and leaye'thesc earthly 
troubles to their proper planet. Do you realise just 
where the propositions necessary t<* a modern Utopia 
are taking us ? Everyone on. earth will have to *be 
here;—themselves, but with a difference. Somewhere 
here in this world, is, for example, Mr. ('haml>erlain, 
and ithe Kindis litre (no doubt incognito),' and all 
the Royal Academy, aim* Sandow, and Mr. Arnold 
White. 

But these famous names do not appeal to him. 

My mind goes from this prominent and typical 
personage to that, and for a time I forget my com¬ 
panion. I am distracted by the curious side issues tfiis 
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general proposition trails after it. r p iere be so- 
and-so, and so-and-so. The name and figure of Mr. 
Roosevelt jerks into focus, and obliterates an attempt 
to acclimatise the Emperor of the Germans. What, 
foif instance,* will Utopia do with Mr. Roosevelt? 
'ICere, drifts acrt>ss my inner vision the image of a 
strenuous struggle with Utopian constables, the voice, 
that has thrilled terrestrial millions fri eloquent protest. 
The writ of arrest, drifting loose iir the conflict, comes 
to my feet; I impale the scrap of“p«per, and read— 
but can it be ?—“ attempted disorgai. (Ration ? . . . 
incitements to disarrange? . . . the balancerof popu¬ 
lation?” 

The trend of my logic for once has let! us into a 
facetious alley. One might indeed keep in this key, 
and write an .agreeable little Utopia, that like the 
holy families of the mediaeval artist* (or Michael 
Angelo’s Jrast Jiftlgment) should compliment one’s 
friends in*various degrees. Or one might embark upon 
a speculative treatment of the entire Almanaeh de 
Gotha, something on the^lines of Epistemon’s vision of 
the damned great, when 

“ Xerxes waa a crior of mustard. 

* Komulus wife a uniter and a patelier of pattens. . . .” 

That incomparable catalogue ! That incomparable 
catalogue! Inspired by the Muse of Parody we might 
go on to the pages of “ Who's Who,” and even, with 
air eye to the obdurate republic, to “ Who's Who in 
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America,” and make the most delightful and extensive^ 
arrangements. Now where shall we put this most 
excellent man ? And this ? . . . 

But, indeed, it is doubtful if we shall meet any of 
these doubles during our Utopian journey, or knjnv 
them when we meet them. I doubt rf anyone \\ill be 
making the best of both these worlds. The great 
men in this still tfnfcxplored Utopia may be but village 
H&mpdcns in our* own, and earthly goatherds and 
bbscure illiterates flit here in the seats of the mighty. 

5 

That again opens agreeable vistas left of us and 
right 

But my botanist obtrudes his personality again. 
His thoughts have travelled by a different route. 

“ I know.” he says, “ that she will he happier here, 
and that? they will value lfer better thiyUshe has been 

J 

valued upon earth.” 

His interruption series to turn*me bank from my 
momentary contemplation of. those popular effigies 
inflated by old newspapers and windy report, the 
earthly great. lie,sets me thinking of more personal 
and intimate* applications, of the human beings one 
knows with a certain approximation to real knowledge, 
of the actual common substance of 1 ifo. He turns me 
to the thought of rivalries and tendernesses, of dif- * 
ferences and disappointments. I am suddenly brought 
painfully against the things that might have been. 
What if instead of that Utopia of vacant ovals *ve 
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aneet relinquished loves here, and opportunities lost 
and faces as they might have looked to us ? 

I turn to my botanist almost reprovingly. “You 
know, she won’t be quite the same lady here that you 
knlw in Frdgnal,” I say, and wrest myself from a 
sdbject that is fto longer agreeable by rising to my 
feet. 

“ And besides,” I say, standing above him, “ the 
chances against our meeting her aie a million to one. 
. . . And we loiter! This is not the business we have 
come upon, but a mere incidental* kink to our larger 
plan. The fact remains, these people we ■ have come to 
see arc people with like infirmities to our own—and 
only the conditions are changed. Lot us pursue the 
tenom* of our inquiry.” 

With that I lend the why round the edgte of the 

I/ike of Lucendro towards our Utopian v.orld. 

1 

( You Jigun' him doing it.) 

Down the mountain we shall go and down the 
passes, and as the valleys open tlje world will open, 
Utopia, where men and women are’happj and lavs are 
wise, and where all that i's tangfod and confused in 
human affairs has been unravelled and made right. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND 

Concerning Freedoms 


Now what sort of •'question would lirst occur to two 
men descending upon,the planet of a Modern Utopia? 
Probably grave solicitude about their personal freedom. 
Towards the Stranger, as I have already remarked, the 
Utopias of the past displayed their least amiable aspect. 
Would this new sorb of Utopian State, spread'to the 
dimensions of a world, be any less forbidjjiilg? 

We shouldotake comfort in the thought that uni¬ 
versal Toleration is certainly a modern idea* and it is 
upon modern ideas that this World State reds. Put 
even suppose we are tolerated and admitted to this 

i 

unavoidable citizenship, there will still remain a wide 
range*>of possibility. ... I think we should try to 
work the problem out from an inquiry into first princi¬ 
ples, and that we should follow the trend of our time’and 
kind by taking up the question as one of “ Man remit 
the State,” and discussing the compromise of Liberty. 

The idea of individual liberty is one that has grown 
in importance and grows with every development hf 
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•modern thought. To the classical Utopists freedom 
was relatively trivial. Clearly they considered virtue 
and happiness as entirely separable from liberty, and* 
as being altogether more important things. But the 
njfdern view, with its deepening insistence upon in¬ 
dividuality and upon the significance of its uniqueness, 
steadily intensifies the value of freedom, until at last 
we begin to see liberty as the very substance of life/ 
that indeed it is life, and that only the dead things, 
the choiceless things, live in absolute obedience to law. 
To have free play for one’s individuality is, in the 
modern view, the subjective triumph of existence, as 
survival in creative work and offspring is its objective 
triumph. But for all men, since man is a social 
creatufc, the play of will must fall shqrt of absolute 
freedom. Perfect human liberty is possible only to a 
despot who is absolutely and universally>ol)eyed. Then 
to will wqyld be co command and achieve, hnd within 
the limits of natural ljiw we could at any moment do 
exactly as it pleased us to do* All other liberty is a 
compromise between our own freedom of will and the 
wills of those with whom we come in Contact. *In an 
organised state each one 'of us «has a more or less 
elaborate code of what he mHy do to others and to 
himself, and what others may do to him. He limits 
others by his rights, and is limited by the rights of 
others, and by considerations affecting the welfare of 
the community as a whole. 
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Individual liberty in a community is not, as mathe-* 
maticians would say, always of the same sign. To 
/ignore this is the essential fallacy of the cult called 
Individualism. But in truth, a general prohibition in 
a state may increase the sum of liberty, and a geneifffl 
permission may diminish it. It does? not follow, as 
these people would have us believe, that a man is more 
*free where there is* least law and more restricted where 
there is most law. socialism or a communism is not 
necessarily a slavery, and there is no' freedom under 
Anarchy. Crider how much liberty we gain by the 
loss of th£ common liberty to kill. Thereby one may 
go to and fro in all the ordered parts of fhe earth, 
unencumbered by arms or armour, free of the fear of 
playful poisory whimsical barbel’s, or hotel trap*-doors. 
Indeed, it means freedom from a thousand fears and 
precautions. Suppose there existed even the limited 
freedom to kill in vendstta, and think w.^at would 
happen in our suburbs. Consider the inconvenience of 
two households in a modern suburb estranged and pro¬ 
vided with modern weapons of precision, the incon¬ 
venience not only to* each ot/ier, but to the neutral 
pedestrian, the practical Itfcs of freedoms all about 
them. The butcher, if he came at all" would have* to 
come round in an armoured cart. . . . 

It follows,’therefore, in a modem Utopia, which 
finds the final hope of the world in the evolving inter¬ 
play of unique individualities, that the State will have 
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•effectually chipped away just all those spendthrift 
liberties that waste liberty, and not one liberty more, 
and so have attained the maximum general freedom. 

There are two distinct and contrasting methods of 
limiting liberty; the first is Prohibition, “thou shalt 
not,” and the sbcond Command, “ thou shalt.” There 
is, however, a sort of prohibition that takes the form 
of a conditional command, and this one needs to bear 0 
in mind. It says if you do so-alfd-so, you must also 
do so-and-so; if, for example, you go* to sea with men 
you employ, you must go in a seaworthy vessel. But 
the pure command is unconditional? it say*, whatever 
you have done or are doing or want to do, you are to 
do this, as when the social system, working through 
the base necessities of base parents antj bad laws, sends 
a child of tfiivtccn into a factory. Prohibition takes 
one definite thing from the indefinite liberty of a man, 
but it stilt leavcs*him an unbounded choice of actions, 
fie remtfins free, and you have merely taken a bucketful 
from the sea of his freedom. But compulsion destroys 
freedom altogether. In^this Utopia of ours there may 
be many prohibitions, but no indirect* compulsions— 
if one may so contrive it—and ftw or no commands. 
As* far as I see it now, in fliis present discussion, I 
think, indeed, there should be no positive compulsions 
at all in Utopia, at any rate for the adult Utopian— 
unless they fall upon him as penalties incurred. 
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§ 2 

What prohibitions should we be under, we two 
Uitlanders in this Utopian world? We'should cer¬ 
tainly not be t free to kill, assault, or threaten anyone 
we met, and in that we earth-trained men would not 
Ibe likely to offend. *And until we knew more exactly 
the’ Utopian idea of property we should be very chary 
of touching anything that might conceivably be ap¬ 
propriated. *f it was not the property of individuals 
it might be the property of the State. But beyond 
that we might have our doubts. Are we right in 
wearing the strange costumes we do, in choosing the 
path that phias^s urf athwart this rock hnd turf, in 
coming striding with unfunfigated rucksacks and snow- 
wet hobnails mto what is conceivably an extremely 
neat and orderly world ?* We have* passed*our first 
Utopian now, with an answered vague gesture, and 
have noted, with secret*satisfaction, there is no access 
of dismay; we have*rounded a bend, and down the 
valley <in the distance we get a glimpse of what appears 
to be a singularly well-kept road. . . . 

I submit that to the modern minded man it can*be 
no sort of Utopia worth desiring that docs not give 
the utmost frealom of going to and fro. Free move¬ 
ment is to many people one of the greatest of life’s 
privileges—to go wherever the spirit moves them, tt> 
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•wander and see—and though they hqve every comfort, 
every security, every virtuous discipline, they will still 
be unhappy if that is denied them. Short of damage'’ 
to things cherished and made, the Utopians will surely 
hike this right, so we may expect no unclimbable walls 
and fences, noi* the discovery of any laws we may 
transgress in coming down these mountain places. 

And yet, just as civil liberty it&df is a compromise* 
defended by prohibitions, so thw particular sort of 
liberty must also have its qualifiaations. Carried to 
the absolute pitch the right of *free movement ceases 
to be distinguishable from the right* of fret intrusion. 
We have already, in a comment on More’s lltopia, 
hinted at an agreement with Aristotle’s argument 
against communism, that it fiin<y peop|e into an in¬ 
tolerable continuity of contact. Schopenhauer carried 
out Aristotle in the vein of his own bitterness and with 
the truesteof images when h(* likened human society to 
hedgehogs clustering for warmth, and unhappy when 
either too closely packed on .too widely separated. 
Empedocles found no significance in life whatever 
except as an unsteady play of love ami hate, of attrac¬ 
tion and repulsion, of assimilation and the assertion of 
difference. So long as we ignSre difference, so long as 
we ignore individuality, and that I hold has been the 
common sin of all Utopias hitherto,*we can make 
absolute statements, prescribe communisms or indi¬ 
vidualism^, and all sorts of hard theoretic arrangements. 
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But in thewoxld of reality, which—to modernise* 
Heraclitus and Empedocles—is nothing more nor less 
than the world of individuality, there are no absolute 
rights and wrongs, there are no qualitative questions 
. at all, but only quantitative adjustments. Equally 
strong in th§ normal civilised man is the desire for 
freedom of movement and the desire for a certain 
privacy, for a corner definitely his, and we have to 
consider where the lftie of reconciliation comes. 

The desire fof absolute personal privacy is perhaps 
never a very strong of persistent craving. In the great 
majority <*f hunntn beings, the gregarious instinct is 
sufficiently powerful to render any but the most tem¬ 
porary isolations not simply disagreeable, but gainful. 
The savage lms # all the privacy he needs within the 
compass bf his skull; likeMogs and timitl women, he 
prefers ill-treatlhent to desertion, and it is only a scarce 
and complex modern tyfye that fihds con fort .and 
refreshment in quite lonely places and quit/ solitary 
occupations. Yet # such«there are, men who can neither 
sleep well nor think well, nor attain to a full perception 
of beautiful objects, who do not savour the best of 
existence until they dte securely alone, and for the sake 
of these even it woulcf he reasonable* to draw some 
limits to the general right of free movement. But their 
particular need is only a special and exceptional aspect 
of an almost universal claim to privacy among modern 
people, not so much for the sake of isolation us for 
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•congenial companionship. We want^to go apart from 
the great crowd, not so much to be alone as to be with 
those who appeal to us particularly and to whom we 
particularly appeal; we want to form households and 
societies with them, to give our individualities play in 
intercourse with them, and in the appointments and 
furnishings of that intercourse. We want gardens and 
enclosures and exclusive freedoms for our like and our 
choice, just as spacious as we can' get them—and it is 
only the multitudinous uncongenial,* anxious also for 
similar developments in some opposite direction, that 
checks this expansive movement of personal selection 
and necessitates a compromise on privacy. 

Glancing back from our Utopian mountain side 
down which‘this discourse marches, to the confusions 
of old dirtily we may rc'mark that the heed and 
desire for privacies there is exceptionally great 
at the present time, that it was less in the past, 
that in” the future it may be less again, and that 
under the Utopian conditions to which we shall come 
when presently we strike yonder road, it may be 
reduced to quite manageable dimensions. But this is 
to be effected not by the suppression of individualities 
to J some common pattern,* but by the broadening of 
public charity and the general amelioration of mind and 
manners. It is not bv assimilation, that is to say, but 

* Moro’s Utopia. “ Whoso will may go in, for there is nothing within 
the houses that is private or anie man’s owne.” 
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by understanding that the modern Utopia achieved 
itself. The Ideal community of man’s past was one 
with a common belief, with fcommon customs and 
common ceremonies, common manners and common 
formulae; men of the same society dressed in the sa;^»e 
fashion, each according to his defined, and understood 
grade, behaved in the same fashion, loved, worshipped, 

' and died in the same fashion. They did or felt little 
that did not find a sympathetic publicity. The natural 
disposition of ajl .peoples, white, black, or brown, a 
natural disposition i^hat education seeks to destroy, is 
to insist flpon. uniformity, to make publicity extremely 
unsympathetic to even the most harmless departures 
from the code. To be dressed “odd,” to behave 
“oddly,” to eat in.a different manner qr of different 
food, to*commit, indeed, cjiy breach of the established 
convention is. to give* offence and to incur hostility 
among unsophisticated man. Hut tlx* disposition of the 
more original and enterprising minds at alf .times'ltus—- 
been to make such innovations. 

This is particularly in evidence in this present age. 
The Almost cataclyslnal deveihpment of new machinery, 
the discovery of ne f w materials, and the appearance of 
new social possibilities through the organised pursuit of 
material science, has given enormous and unprecedented * 
facilities to *the spirit of innovation. The old local 
order has been broken up or is now l>cing broken up 
all over the earth, and everywhere societies deliquesce, 
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Everywhere men are afloat amidst the wreckage of their 
flooded conventions, and still tremendously unaware of 
the thing that has happened. The old local orthodoxies 
of behaviour, of precedence, the old accepted amuse- 
r^gnts and employments, the old ritual of conduct in the 
important small things of the daily life and the old 
ritual of thought in the things that mate discussion, 
are smashed up and scattered and*mixed discordantly' 
together, one use with another, .and no world-wide 
culture of toleration, no courteous admission of differ¬ 
ences, no wider understanding has yet* replaced them. 
And so publicity in the modern earth h&s become 
confusedly unsympathetic for everyone. Classes are 
intolerable to classes and sets to sets, contact provokes 
aggressions, comparisons, persecutions an<J discomforts, 
and the subtler,people are excessively tormented by a 
sense of observation, unsympathetic always and often 
hostile. To live without some sort of segregation from 
ut6 general mass is impossible in exact proportion to 
one’s individual distinction. „ 

Of course things will be very ^different in Utopia. 
Utopia frill be saturated ith consideration. To us* clad 
as we are in mountain-soiled- tweedy and with no money 
but British bank-notes negotiable only at a practically 
«infinite distance, this must needs be a reassuring induc¬ 
tion. And Utopian manners will not only be tolerant, 
but almost universally tolerable. Endless things will 
bepnderstood perfectly and universally that on earth are 
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understood only by a scattered few; baseness of bearing, ■ 
grossness of manner, will be the distinctive mark of no 
section of the community whatever. The coarser reasons 
for privacy, therefore, will not exist here. And that 
savage sort of shyness, too, that makes so* many half^ 
educated people on earth recluse and’defensive, that 
too the Utopians will have escaped by their more 
liberal breeding. *Tn the cultivated State we are 
assuming it will b^dver so much easier for people to 
eat in public, rest and amuse themselves in public, and 
even work irepublic. • Our present need for privacy in 
many things mark*!, indeed, a phase of transition from 
an ease in public in the past due to homogeneity, to an 
case in public in the future due to intelligence and good 
breeding, and in # Utopia that transition willbc complete. 
We must bear that in mind throughout«tl*e considera¬ 
tion of this question. 

Yet, after this allowance has been* made, there-still 
remains a considerable claim for privacy in ‘Utopia. 
The room, or apartments, or home, or mansion, what¬ 
ever it may be a man or woman maintains, must be 
private and udder Ins or her complete dominion; it 
seems harsh and intrusive tb forbid a central garden 
plot or peristyle, such as one sees in Pompeii, within 
the house walls, and it is almost as difficult to deny a 
little private territory beyond the house. Yet if we 
concede that, it is clear that without some further 
provision we concede the possibility that the poorer 
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^townsman (if there are to be rich .and poor in the 
world) will be forced to walk through endless miles of 
high fenced villa gardens before he may expand in his 
little scrap of reserved open country. Such is already 
the poor Londoner’s miserable fate. . . . Our Utopia 
will have, of fcourse, faultless roads and beautifully 
arranged inter-urban communications, swift trains or 
motor services or what not, to diffuse its population, 1 
and without some anticipatory provisions, the prospect 
of the residential areas becoming* a vast area of de¬ 
fensively walled villa Edens is all too posable. 

This is a quantitative question, *be it remembered, 
and not fo be dismissed by any statement of principle. 
Our Utopians will meet it, I presume, by detailed 
regulations,*very probably varying locally with local 
conditions. * Privacy beyond the house might be made 
a privilege to be paid for in proportion to the area 
occupied, and the'tax on these licences of privacy might 
“‘increase as the square of the area affected. A maximum 
fraction of private enclosure for each urban and subur¬ 
ban square mile could be fixed. A distinction could 
be drawn between an absolutely'private garden, and a 
garden private and closed only for a day or a couple 
of days a weeR, and at othef times open to the well- 
behaved public. Who, in a really civilised community, 
would grudge that measure of invasion V Walls could 
be taxed by height and length, and the enclosure of 
really natural beauties, of rapids, cascades, gorges, 
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viewpoints, and ,so forth made impossible. So 
reasonable compromise between the vital and conflict¬ 
ing claims of the freedom of movement and the freedom 
of seclusion might be attained. . . . 

And as we argue thus we draw nearc? and neartf" 
to the road that goes up and over the' Gotthard crest 
and down the Val Tremola towards Italy. 

What sort of raid would that be ? 


§ 3 

Freedom of movement in a Utopia planned under 
modern conditions must involve something more than 
unrestricted pedestrian wanderings, and the very pro¬ 
position of a world-state speaking one eomtnon tongue 
carries with it the idea of a world population travelled 
and travelling to an extent quite beyond anything our 
native earth has seen. It is now our terrestrial ex¬ 
perience that whenever economic and political develop¬ 
ments set a class fyce to travel, that class at once 
begin# to travel; in‘England, for example, above the 
five or six hundred •.pounds*’a year level, it is hard to 
find anyone who is not nabitually migratory, who has 
not been frequently, as people say, “abroad.” In the 
Modem Utopia travel must be in the common texture 
of life. To go into fresh climates and fresh scenery, 
to meet a different complexion,of humanity andia 
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different type of home and food and apparatus, to 
mark unfamiliar trees and plants and flowers and 
beasts, to climb mountains, to see the snowy night of 
the North and the blaze of the tropical midday, to 
Tollow great: rivers, to taste loneliness in desert places, 
to traverse the gloom of tropical forests, and to cross 
thei high seas, will be an essential part of the reward 
and adventure of life, even for the commonest people. 

. . . This is a bright and pleasant particular in which 
a modem Utopia must differ again, afid differ diametri¬ 
cally, from its predecessors. * . 

We may conclude from what has' beeft d<jne in 
places upon our earth that the whole Utopian world 
will be open and accessible and as safe for the.wayfarer 
as France or’England is to-day. The ppaee of the world 
will be established for ever', and everywhere, except in 
remote and desolate places, there wilF be convenient 
inns, at .least as convenient tmd trustworthy as those 
of Switzerland to-day; the touring clubs and hotel 
associations that have tariffed that country and France 
so effectually will have had their fine Utopian equiva¬ 
lents, and the whole world will be habituated to the 
coming and going of strahgers. ‘The greater part of 
the* world will be as secure and cheaply and easily 
accessible to everyone as is Zermatt or Lucerne to a 
Western European of the middle-class at the present 
time. 

On this account alone no places will be so congested 
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as these "two are now on earth. With freedom to gd\ 
everywhere, witli easy access everywhere, with no dread 
of difficulties about language, coinage, custom, or law, 
why should everyone continue to go to just a few 
special places P Such congestions are merely tht?' 
measure of the general inaccessibility and insecurity 
and costliness of contemporary life, an awkward 
transitory phase in the first beginnings of the travel 
age*of mankind. , 

No doubt the Utppian will travel in many ways. It 
is unlikely there will be any smoke-disgorging steam 
railway trajns in Utopia, they are already doomed on 
earth, already threatened with that obsolescence that 
will endear them to the Ruskins of to-morrow, but a 
thin spider’s web of inconspicuous special routes will 
cover the land of the world, pierce the mountain masses 
and tunnel under the seas. These may be double rail¬ 
ways or monorails or what not—wo. are no engineers 
to judge between such devices—but by means .of theft? 
the Utopian will travel about the earth from one chief 
point to another at a speed of two or three hundred 
miles or more an hour. That 'will abolish the greater 
distances. . . . One figures these main communications 
as something after the manner of corridoP trains, smooth¬ 
running and roomy, open from end to end, with cars 
in which one may sit and read, cars in which one may 
take refreshment, cal’s into which the news of the day 
comes printing itself from the wires beside the track ; 
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©bars in which one may have privacy apd sleep if .one is 

so disposed, bath-room cars, library cars; a train as 
comfortable as a good club. There will be no distinc¬ 
tions of class in such a train, because in a civilised 
"world there would be no offence between one kind 
of man and another, and for the good of the whole 
world such travelling will be as cheap as it can be, 
and well within the reach of any but the almost 
criminally poor. 

Such great tramways as this will -be used when the 
Utopians wish to travel fast and far; thereby you will 
glide all over the land surface of thecplanet^ and feed¬ 
ing them and distributing from them, innumerable 
minor systems, clean little electric tramways I picture 
them, will spread out over the land jn .finer reticula¬ 
tions, growing* close and dense in the urban regions 
and thinning as the population thins*. And running 
beside, these lighter railways, and spreading beyond 
their rahge, will be the smooth minor high roads such 
as this one we now approach, upon which independent 
vehicles, motor cars, cycles, and what not, will go. I 
doubt if we shall see any horses upon this fine, smooth, 
clean road; I doubt if there wiB be many horses on 
the high roads of Utopia, ami, indeed, if they will use 
draught horses at all upon that planet. Why should 
they ? Where the world gives turf or sand, or along 
special tracts, the horse will perhaps be ridden for 
cuercise and pleasure, but that will be all the use for 
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him; qnd as for Jhe other beasts of burthen, on the< 
remoter mountain tracks the mule will no doubt still 
l»e a picturesque survival, in the desert men will still 
find a use for the camel, and the elephant may linger 
to play a part in the pageant of the East* But the' 
burthen of the minor traffic, if not the whole of it, 
will certainly be mechanical. This is what we shall 
see even while the’road is still remote, swift and 
shapely motor-cars going past, cyclists, and in these 
agreeable mountain regions there will also be pedestrians 
upon their way. Cycle tracks will uIkhuuI in Utopia, 
sometimes tallowing beside the great high roads, but 
oftener taking their own more agreeable line amidst 
woods and crops and pastures; and there will be a rich 
variety of footpaths and minor ways. There will l>e 
many footpaths in Utopia. There will he pleasant ways 
over the scented needles of the mountain pinewoods, 
primrose-strewn tracks amidst, the budding thickets of 
the lower country, paths running beside rushing .<treams,**' 
paths across the wide spaces of the corn land, and, 
above all, paths through the flowery garden spaces 
amidstMvhich tHe houses in theTowns will stand. And 
everywhere about thevworld, on road and path, by sea 
and land, the happy holiday Utopians will go. 

The population of Utopia will be a migratory 
population beyond any earthly precedent, not simply 
a travelling population, but migratory. The old 
Utopias were all localised, as localised as a parish 
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councillor; but it is manifest that nowadays even quite 
ordinary people live over areas that wovild have made 
a kingdom in those former days, would have filled the 
Athenian of the Laws with incredulous astonishment. 
Except foi; the habits of the very rich during the 
Roman Empire, there was never the slightest precedent 
for this modern detachment from place. It is nothing 
to us that we go eighty or ninety miles from home td 
place of business, or take an hour’s spin of fifty miles 
to our week-end golf; every sumtjityr it has become a 
fixed custom to travel wide and far. 'Only the clumsi¬ 
ness of communications limit us now t and every facilita¬ 
tion of locomotion widens not only our potential, but 
our habitual range. Not only this, but we change our 
habitations with a growing frequency and facility; to 
Sir Thomas f More we should seem a breed of nomads. 
That old fixity was of necessity nnd cot of choice, it 
was a mere phase in the development of civilisation, a 
■Tricif of rooting man learnt for a time from his new¬ 
found friends, the corn nnd the vine and the hearth; 
the untamed spirit of the young lias' turned for ever to 
wandeting and the seal The soul of man has never 
yet in any land been willingly adscript to the glebe. 
Even Mr. BeKoc, who preaches the happiness of a 
peasant proprietary, is so much wiser than his thoughts 
that he sails about the seas in a little yacht or 
goes afoot from Belgium to Rome. We are winning 
our freedom again once more, a freedom renewed and 
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enlarged, and there is now neither necessity nor advai*» 

tage in a permanent life servitude to this place or that. 

Men may settle down in our Modern Utopia for love 

and the family at last, but first and most abundantly 

they will see the world. 

And with this loosening of the fetters of locality 
from the feet of men, necessarily there will be all 
•sorts of fresh distributions of the factors of life. On 
our own poor haphazard earth, wherever men work, 
wherever there are> things to be grown, minerals to 
be won, powgr to be. used, there, regardless of all the 
joys and decencies of life, the households needs must 
cluster. But in Utopia there will be wide stretches of 
cheerless or unhealthy or toilsome or dangerous land 
with never a household ; there will he regions of mining 
and smelting, black with the smoke <if furnaces and 
gashed and deflated by mines, with a sort of weird 
inhospitable grandeur of industrial <k\solntion u .and_ the 
men will come thither and work for a spell and return 
to civilisation again, wailing and changing their attire 
in the swift gliding train. And by way of compensa¬ 
tion tl^re will be beautiful regibns of the earth specially 
set apart and favoured for children; in them the pre¬ 
sence of children will remit taxation, while in other less 
wholesome places the presence of children will lie taxed; 
the lower passes and fore hills of these very Alps, for 
example, will be populous with homes, serving the vast 
arable levels of Upper Italy. 
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So we shall see, as we come down by our little lake 
in the lap of Lucendro, and even before *we reach the 
road, the first scattered chalets and households in 
which these migrant people live, the upper summer 
homes. With the coming of summer, as the snows on 
the high Alps recede, a tide of households and schools, 
teachers and doctors, and all such attendant services 
will flow up the mountain masses, and ebb again when* 
the September snows return. It .is essential to .the 
modern ideal of life that the period of education and 
growth should be prolonged to as late,, a period as 
possible and puberty correspondingly retarded, and by 
wise regulation the statesmen of Utopia will constantly 
adjust and readjust regulations and taxation to 
diminish the, proportion of children reared in hot and 
stimulating conditions. These high mountains will, in 
the bright sweet summer, be’ populous with youth. 
Even up towards this high place where the snow is 
scarce gone until July, these households will extend, 
and below, the whole long valley of Urseren will be a 
scattered summer town. 

Onfe figures one of the more'urban highways, one 
of those along which the light railways of the second 
order run, such as that in the valley of Urseren, into 
which we should presently come. I figure it as one 
would see it at night, a band a hundred yards perhaps 
in width, the footpath on either side shaded with high 
trees and lit softly with orange glowlights ; while down 
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the centre the tramway of the road will go, with soma- r 
times *a nocturnal tram-car gliding, lit and gay but 
almost noiselessly, past. Lantern-lit cyclists will flit 
along the track like fireflies, and ever and again some 
humming motor-car will hurry by, to qr from the 
Rhoneland or the Rhineland or Switzerland or Italy. 
Away on either side the lights of the little country 
•homes up the mountain slopes will glow. 

.1 figure it at night, because so it is we should see 
it first. . # 

We shoujd cbme out from our mountain valley into 
the minor road, that runs down the lonely rock wilder¬ 
ness of the San Gotthard Pass, we should descend that 
nine miles of winding route, and so arrive towards 
twilight ' among thg clustering homes .and Upland 
unenclosed garcfens of Realp and Ilospcnthal and 
Andermatt. IJptween * Realp and Andermatt, and 
down the Schoellenen gojge, the gaeater road would 
run. By the time we reached it, we should hZTTn the 1 
way of understanding our adventure a little better. 
We should know* already, when we saw those two 
familiaf clusters of chalets a Ad hotels replaced by a 
great dispersed* multitude houses—we should see 

their window lights, but 4ittle else-—tluet we were t]ie 
victims of some strange transition in space or time, and 
we should comt? down by dimly-seen buildings into the 
part that would answer to Ilospcnthal, wondering and 
perhaps a little afraid. We should come out into thif 
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great main roadway—this roadway^ like an urban 
avenue—and look up it and down, hesitating whether 
to go along the valley Turka-ward, or down by Ander- 
matt through the gorge that leads to Goschenen. . . . 

People would pass us in the twilight, and then more 
people; we shofild see they walked well and wore a 
graceful, unfamiliar dress, but more we should not 
distinguish. 

“ Good-night! ’’ they would say to us in clear, fine 
voices. Their dim faces would turn with a passing 
scrutiny towards us. 

We should answer out of our perpLexitt: “ Good¬ 
night !’—for by the conventions established in the 
beginning of this book, we are given the freedom of 
their tflnguc. 


§ * 

Were this a story, I should tell at length how much 
we were helped by the good fortune of picking up a 
Utopian coin of gold, how at last we adventured into 
the Utopian inn and fofnd it all marvellously easy. 
You see us the shyest and uiost watchful of guests; 
but of the food they put before us and the furnishings 
of the house, and all our entertainment, it will be 
better to speak later. We are in a migratory world, 
we know, one greatly accustomed to foreigners; our 
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mountain clotheS are not strange enough to attract 
acute attention, though ill-made»ancl shabby, no doubt, 
by Utopian standards; we are dealt with as we might 
best wish to be dealt with, that is to say as rathe'-..* 
untidy, inconspicuous men. We loo^; about us and 
watch for hints and examples, and, indeed, get through 
with the thing. And after our queer, yet not un¬ 
pleasant, dinner, in which we remark no moat figures, 
we go out of the house for a breath of air and for quiet 
counsel one witji another, and there it is we discover 
those strange constellations overhead. It comes to us 
then, cleai*and fifll, that our imagination lips realised 
itself; we dismiss quite finally a Rip-Van-Winkle fancy 
we have entertained, all the unfamiliarities,of mu- 
descent from*tl»e mountain pass gather together into 
one fulness of conviction, and we know, we know, we 
are in Utopia. * 

We wander under tfie trees by the m7d l H*i.>ad 
watching the dim passers-by aS though they were the 
phantoms of a drt-am. *We say little to one another. 
We turn aside into'a little pathway and come to a 
bridge over the turbulent Reuss, hurrying down towards 
the Devil’s Bridge iif th^j gorge below. m Far away over 
the Furka ridge a pallid glow preludes the rising of the 
moon. , 

Two lovers pass us whispering, ami we follow them 
with our eyes. This Utopia has certainly preserved 
the fundamental freedom, to love. And then a sweet- 
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voiced bell from somewhere high up'towprds Oberalp 
chimes two-and-twenty times. 

I break the silence. “ That might mean ten o’clock," 
say. 

My companion leans upon the bridge and looks 
down into the dim river below. I become aware of 
the keen edge of the moon like a needle of incandescent,, 
silver creeping over the crest, and suddenly the river 
is alive with flashes. 

He speaks, and astonishes me w ; th the hidden 
course his thoughts have taken. 

“ We .two were boy and girl lovers like that,” he 
says, and jerks a head at the receding Utopians. “ I 
loved her first, and I do not think I have ever thought 
of loving anyone but her.” 

It is a curiously human thing, and, upon my 
honour, not one I had designed, that when at last I 
stand in the twilight in the midst of a Utopian town¬ 
ship, when my whole being should be taken up with 
speculative wonder, this man should be standing by my 
side, and lugging my attention persistently towards 
himself, towards his limited futile self. This thing 
perpetually happens to me, thjs intrusion of something 
small and irrelevant and alive, upon my great impres¬ 
sions. The time I first saw the Matterhorn, that 
Queen among the Alpine summits, I was distracted 
beyond appreciation by the tale of a man who could 
not eat sardines—always sardines did this with him 
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and that; and my first wanderings along the browf* 
streets of Pompeii, an experieiye I had anticipated 
with a strange intensity, was shot with the most 
stupidly intelligent discourse on vehicular tariffs in the 
chief capitals of Europe that it is possible* to imagine. 
And now this man, on my first night in Utopia, talks 
# and talks and talks of his poor little love affair. 

It shapes itself as the most trite and feeble of 
tragedies, one of thbse stories of effortless submission 
to chance and cuStflm in which Mr. Hardy or George 
Gissing mj^ht have*found a theme. I do but half 
listen at fiflst—watching the black figures in the moon¬ 
lit roadway pacing to and fro. Yet—I cannot trace 
how he conveys the subtle conviction to my mind—the 
woman he loves «s bdautiful. 

They were boy and, girl together, *and afterwards 
they met agaifl as fellow students in a world of 
comfortable discretions, tie seems fo have i'Jian the 
decorums of life with a confiding good faith, to have 
been shy and innpeent *in a suppressed sort of way, 
and of a mental type not m»|jc for worldly successes; 
but he*must have dreamt about her and loved her well 
enough. How she flit for Inm I could^ never gather; 
it seemed to be all of that fleshless friendliness iifto 
which we train our girls. Then abruptly happened 
stresses. The man who became her husband ap¬ 
peared, with a very evident passion. He was a year 
or so older than either of them, and he had the habit 
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*tnd quality of achieving his ends * he was already 
successful, and with the promise of wealth, and I, at 
least, perceived, from my botanist’s phrasing, that his 
desire was for her beauty. 

As my botanist talked I seemed to see the whole 
little drama, rat*her clearer than his words gave it me, 
the actors all absurdly in Hampstead middle-class 
raiment, meetings of a Sunday after church (the men 
in silk hats, frock coats, and tightly-rolled umbrellas), 
rare excursions into evening drewr, the decorously 
vulgar fiction read in their homes, its ambling senti¬ 
mentalities of thought, the amiably* worldly mothers, 
the respectable fathers, the aunts, the “ people ”—his 
“people” and her “people”—the piano music and 
the song, and in this setting our frien<|, “quite clever” 
at botany and>“going in'* for it “as a profession,” 
and the girl, gratuitously beautiful; So I figured the 
arran ged^ and orderly envirorfment into which this claw 
of an elemental force had thrust itself to grip. 

The stranger who had com* in got what he wanted; 
the girl considered that she thought she had never 
loved tlie botanist, had liad only friendship for 'him— 
though little she knew df the meaning of those fine 
words—they parted a little incoherently and in tears, 
and it had not occurred to the young man to imagine 
she was not going off* to conventional life in some other 
of the endless Frognals he imagined as the cellular 
tissue of the world. 
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But* she wasn't* 

He had kept her photograph and her memory 
sweet, and if ever he had strayed from the severest 
constancy, it seemed only in the end to strengthen 
with the stuff of experience, to enhance by comparative 
disappointment his imagination of wliat she might 
have meant to him. . . . Then eight years afterwards 
tliey met again. 

By the time he gets to this part of his story we 
have, at my initiative, left the bridge and are walking 
towards the H topi an guest house. The Utopian guest 
house! H*s voice rises and falls, and sometimes 
he holds my arm. My attention comes and goes. 
“Good-night,” two sweet-voiced Utopians cry to us in 
their universal, tpngwe, and I answer them “tGood¬ 
night.” * . * 

“ You see,” ■he persists, “ I saw her only a week 
ago. It was in Lucerne, while I was* waiting for you 
to come on-from England. I talked to her three or 
four times altogether. And her face—the change in 
her! I can’t get it put of my head—night or day. 
The miserable w'aste of her. . . 

Before us, through the tidl pine stems, shine the 
lights of our Utopian inn.* * • 

He talks vaguely of ill-usage. “The husband is 
vain, boastful, "dishonest to the very confines of the 
law, and a drunkard. There are scenes und insults-” 

“ She told you ? ” 
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“ Not much, but someone else did. He brings other 
women almost into fyer presence to spite her.” 

“ And it’s going on ? ” I interrupt. 

“Yes. Note.'" 

“ Need’ it go on ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Lady in trouble,” I say. “ Knight at hand. Why 
not stop this dismal grizzling and carry her off?” 
(You figure the heroic sweep of the arm that belongs to 
the Voice.) I positively forget for’tne moment that we 
are in Utopia at all. ' . " 

“You mean?” 

“ Take her away from him ! What’s all this emotion 
of yours worth if it isn’t equal to that! ” 

Positively he seems aghast at’me. • 

“ Do you mean elope with .her?” 

“ It seems a most suitable case.” ' 

If'"- a space he is silent' and we go on through the 
trees. A Utopian tram-car passes and I see his face, 
poor, bitted wretch ! looking 'pinched and scared in its 
trailing glow of light. 

“That’s all very well in a novel,”-he says. “But 
how could I go back to my laboratory, mixed classes 
with young ladies, you know, after a thing like that ? 
How could we live and where could we live? We 
might have a house in London, but who*would call 
upon us ? . . . Besides, you don’t know her. She is 
not the sort of woman. . . . Don’t think I’m timid or 
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> conventional. Doift think I don’t feel. . . . Feel! 
You don’t know what it is to fegl in a case of this 

L W 

sort. • • • 

He halts and then flies out viciously: “ Ugh! 
There are times when I could strangle him with my 
hands.” 

Which is nonsense. 

He flings out his lean botanising hands in an 
impotent gesture. 

“My dear Map I’M say, and say no more. 

For a mQnfent I forget we are in Utopia altogether. 


§ 5 

I^t us come back to,Utopia. We tvere speaking 
of travel. 

Besides roadways and railways an*l tram wry;, for 
those who go to and fro in the earth the iftodem 
Utopians will have yery nfanv other ways of travelling. 
There will be rivers, for example, with a vast variety of 

• .1 ' ‘ * * * 

boats ; canals with (Jiverse sorts of haulage; there will 
be lakes and lagoons ;*and whJn one conies at last to 
the borders of the land, the pleasure craft will be there', 
coming and goiqg,and the swift great passenger vessels, 
very big and steady, doing thirty knots an hour or 
more, will trace long wakes as they go dwindling out 
athwart the restless vastness of the sea. 
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They will be just beginning to«fly in Utopia. We » 
owe much to M. pantos Dumont; the world is im¬ 
measurably more disposed to believe this wonder is 
coming, and coming nearly, than it was five years ago. 
But unlesl we are to suppose Utopian scientific know¬ 
ledge far in advance of ours—and though that supposi¬ 
tion was not proscribed in our initial undertaking, jt 
would be inconvenient for us and not quite in the vein 
of the rest of our premises—th6y, too, will only fee in 
the same experimental stage as cHitselves. In Utopia, 
however, they will conduct research by the army corps 
while we conduct it—we don’t conduct it/! We let it 
happen. Fools make researches and wise men exploit 
them—that is our earthly way of dealing with the 
question, and we thank Hetfven. fcr an assumed 
abundance ox financially impotent and sufficiently 
ingenious fools. ; 

In Utopia, a great multitude of selected men, chosen 
volunteers, will be collaborating upon this new step in 
man’s struggle with the elements.,. Bacon’s visionary 
House of Salomon * will be a thing realised, and it will 
be humming with this business. Every university in 
the world will be urgently working for priority in this 
aspect of the problem or that. Reports of experiments, 
as full and as prompt as the telegraphic reports of 
cricket in our more sportive atmosphere, will go about 
the world. All this will be passing, as it were, behind 
• In The New Atlaniii. 
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the act dr^p of ouj first experience, behind this first 
picture of the urbanised Urseren valley. The literature 
of the subject will be growing and Seveloping with the 
easy swiftness of an eagle's swoop as we come down the 
hillside; unseen in that twilight, unthought, of by us 
until this moment, a thousand men at a thousand glow¬ 
ing desks, a busy specialist press, will be perpetually 
sifting, criticising, condensing, and clearing the ground 
for further speculation* Those who are concerned with 
the problems of public locomotion will be following 
these aeronautic ihvestjgations with a keen and enter¬ 
prising inte^st, an$ so will the physiologist and the 
sociologist. That Utopian research will, I say,*go like 
an eagle’s swoop in comparison with the blind-man’s 
fumbling of our terrestrial way. Even before ouf own 
brief Utopian journey is outj we may gi$ f?glimpse of 
the swift ripening of all ‘this activity that will be in 
progress at our coming. To-morrow,*perhaps, or in a 
day or so, some silent, distant thing will come gliding 
into view over the mountains, will turn and soar and 
pass again beyond dur astonished sight. . . . 


§'6 

But my frieifd and his great trouble turn my mind 
from these questions of locomotion and the freedoms 
that duster about them. In spite of myself I findt 
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myself framing his case. He is a lover, th/ most con' 
ventional of Anglican lovers, with a'heart &at has 
had its training, I should think, in the clean but limited 
schoolroom of Mrs. Henry Wood. . . . 

In Utopia I think they will fly with stronger 
pinions, it will not be in the superficialities of life 
merely that movement will be wide and free, they will 
mount higher and swoop more steeply than he in Ms 
cage can believe. What will ..their range be, .their 
prohibitions ? what jars to our preconceptions will he 
and I receive here ? f 

My mind flows with the free, thin, flow that it has 
at the end of an eventful day, and as we walk along in 
silence towards our inn I rove from issue to issue, I 
find inyself ranging amidst the .fundamental things of 
the individual life and all the perplexity of desires and 
passions. I turn my questionings to, the most difficult 
of all sets of compromises, those mitigations of spon¬ 
taneous freedom that constitute the marriage laws, 
the mystery of balancing justice against the good of 
the future, amidst these violent and elusive passions. 
Whei'e falls the balance of freedoms here ? I pass for a 
time from Utopianising^ltogether, to ask the question 
that, after all, Schopenhajer failed completely to 
answer, why sometimes in the case of hurtful, pointless, 
and destructive things we want so vehemently. . . . 

I come back from this unavailing glance into the 
deeps to tne general question of freedoms in this new 
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relation. \ find myself far adrift from the case of the 
Frognallbotanist, and asking how far a modem Utopia 
will deal with personal morals. 

As Plato demonstrated long ago, the principles of 
the relation of State control to personal morals may be 
best discussed in the case of intoxication, the most 
isolated and least complicated of all this group of 
pfbblems. But Plato’s treatment of this issue as a 
question of who may os may not have the use of wine, 
though suitable enoygh in considering a small State in 
which everybody $as the effectual inspector of every¬ 
body, is entirely .beside the mark under modem con¬ 
ditions, in which we are to have an extraordinarily 
higher standard of individual privacy and an ampli¬ 
tude and quantity of .migration inconceivable tfl the 
Academic imagination. We.may accept.his principle 
and put this particular ffcedom (of the use of wine) 
v among the distinctive privileges of maturity, and still 
find all that a modern would think of <is the Drink 
Question untouched. 

That question id Utopia will differ perhaps in the 
proportion of its /actors, but in ao other respect,‘from 
what it is upon earth. The sqme desirable ends will 
* be sought, the maintenance of public order and decency x 
the reduction of inducements to form this bad and 
wasteful habit t« their lowest possible minimum, and 
the complete protection of the immature. But the 
modem Utopians, having systematised their sociology, 
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will have given some attention to the psychology of 
minor officials, a matter altogether too much neglected 
by the social reformer on earth. They will not put 
into the hands of a common policeman powers direct 
and indirect that would be dangerous to the public in 
the hands of & judge. And they will have avoided the 
immeasurable error of making their control of the 
drink traffic a source of public revenue. Privacies 
they will not invade, but they will certainly restrict the 
public consumption of intoxicants, to specified licensed 
places and the sale of them to unmistakable adults, 
and they will make the temptation.'of ‘the young a 
grave offence. In so migratory a population as the 
Modern Utopian, the licensing of inns and bars would 
be under the same control as the railways and high 
roads. Inns exist for the stranger and not for the 
locality, and we shall meet with nothing there to corre¬ 
spond with our„terrestrial .absurdity of Local Option. 

Tfee Utopians will certainly control this trade, and 
as certainly punish personal excesses. Public drunken¬ 
ness (as distinguished from the* mere elation that 
follows a generous but controlled usq of winq) will be 
an offence against public decency, and will be dealt 
with in some very drastic manner. It will, of course, 
be an aggravation of, and not an excuse for, crime. 

But I doubt whether the State will go beyond that. 
Whether an adult shall use wine or beer or spirits, or 
not, seems to me entirely a matter for his doctor and 
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his own private qonscience. I doubt if we explorers** 
shall meet an/drunken men, and Ji doubt not we shall 
meet many who have never availed themselves of their 
adult freedom in this respect. The conditions of 
physical happiness will be better understood* in Utopia, 
it will be worth while to be well there, and the intelli¬ 
gent citizen will watch himself closely. Half and 
more of the drunkenness of earth is an attempt to 
lighten dull days and hopelessly sordid and disagree¬ 
able lives, and in* Utopia they do not suffer these 
things. Assuredly Utopia will be temperate, not only 
drinking, h*it eating with the soundest discretion. 
Yet Ido not think wine and good ale will be altogether 
wanting there, nor good, mellow whisky, nor, upon 
occasion, the ^engaging various liqueur. * I do not 
think so. My botanist, wh6 abstains altogether, is of 
another opinion. » We differ here and leave the question 
to the earnest reader. I have the utmost respect for 
all Teetotalers, Prohibitionists, and Haters and’ Perse¬ 
cutors of Inn-keepers, th'»ir energy of reform awakens 
responsive notes in me, and to their species I lobk 
for a lafge part 'of the urgent repair of our eartli; yet 
for all that- 

There is Burgundy, tor example, a bottle of soft 
and kindly Burgundy, taken to make a sunshine on 
one’s lunch when four strenuous hours of toil have left 
one on the further side of appetite. Or ale, a foaming 
tankard of ale, ten miles of sturdy tramping in th* 
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€ «sleet and slush as a prelude, and th$n good bread and 
good butter and a ripe hollow Stilton and celery and 
ale—ale with a certain quantitative freedom. Or, 
again, where is the sin in a glass of tawny port three 
or four times, or it may be five, a year, when the 
walnuts come round in their season ? If you drink no 
port, then what are walnuts for ? Such things I hold 
for the reward of vast intervals of abstinence; thef 
justify your wide, immaculate margin, which is else a 
mere unmeaning blankness on the. page of palate God 
has given you ! I write of thfse thingr as a fleshly 
man, confessedly and knowingly fleshly-, anjS more than 
usually aware of my liability to err; I know myself for 
a gross creature more given to sedentary world-mending 
than to brisk activities, and not one-Jeqth as active as 
the dullest newspaper boy !n London. Yet still I have 
my uses, uses that vanish in monotony, and still I must 
ask why should' we bury the talent of these bright 
sensatibns altogether? Under no circumstances can 
I think of my Utopians maintaining their fine order of 
life on ginger ale and lemonade and the ale that is 
Kops’.* Those terrible’Temperance Drinks, solutions of 
qualified sugar mixed wcth vast volumes of gas, as, for 
example, soda, seltzer, lemdhade, and fire-extincteurs 
hand grenades— minerals, they call such stuff in England 
—fill a man with wind and self-righteousness. Indeed 
they do! Coffee destroys brain and kidney, a fact 
now universally recognised and advertised throughout 
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America; and tea^except for a kind of green tea best’* 
used with discretion in punch, t*ns the entrails and 
turns honest stomachs into leather bags. Rather would 
I be Metchnikoffed * at once and have a clean, good 
stomach of German silver. No! If we are to have no 
ale in Utopia, give me the one clean temperance drink 
that is worthy to set beside wine, and that is simple 
water. Best it is when not quite pure and with a trace 
of organic matter, foi* then it tastes and sparkles. . . . 
My botanist wotitd still argue. 

Thank Heayen this is my book, and that the 
ultimate decision rt*sts with me. It is open to him to 
write his own Utopia and arrange that everybody shall 
do nothing except by the consent of the savants of the 
Republic, eithar «n his eating, drinking, ’dressing or 
lodging, even as Cabet pyoposed. It is bpen to him to 
try a News jrom*Nowhere Utopia with the wine left 
' out. I have my short way with him here quite effectu¬ 
ally. I turn in the entrance of our inn to the civil but 
by no means obsequious landlord, and with a careful 
ambiguity of manner— 1 dor the thing may be considered 
an outrage, and I try to make it possible the idea is a 
jest—put my test denifcnd. . . > 

“ You see, my dear Teetotaler ?—he sets before me 
tray and glass and . . .” Here follows the necessary 
experiment and a deep sigh. ... “ Yes, a bottle of 
quite excellent light beer! So there are also cakes and 
See The Nature of Man, by Professor Elie Metchoikulf. 
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••ale in Utopia! Let us in this saner«and more beautiful 
world drink perditiqn to all earthly excesses. Let us 
drink more particularly to the coming of the day when 
men beyond there will learn to distinguish between 
qualitative*and quantitative questions, to temper good 
intentions with good intelligence, and righteousness 
with wisdom. One of the darkest evils of our world is 
surely the unteachable wildness of the Good.” 


§7 

So presently to bed and to sleep, but not at once to 
sleep. At first my brain, like a dog in unfamiliar 
quarters, must turn itself round for a time or so before 
it lies down'. This strange mystery of a world of which 
I have seen so little as yet—a mountain slope, a twilit 
road, a traffic of ambiguous vehicles and dim shapes, , 
the Window lights pf many homes—fills me with 
curiosities. Figures and incidents come and go, the 
people we have passed, our landlord, quietly attentive 
and yet, I feel, with the keenest curiosity peepthg from 
his eyes, the unfamiliar* forms ofi the house parts and 
furnishings, the unfamiliar courses of the meal. Out¬ 
side this little bedroom is a world, a whole unimagined 
world. A thousand million things lie outside in the 
darkness beyond this lit inn of ours, unthought-of 
•possibilities, overlooked considerations, surprises, 
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riddles, incommenSUrables, a whole monstrous intricate’# 
universe of consequences that I have to do my best 
to unravel. I attempt impossible recapitulations and 
mingle the weird quality of dream stuff with my 
thoughts. 

Athwart all this tumult of my memory goes this 
queer figure of my unanticipated companion, so ob¬ 
sessed by himself and his own egotistical love that this 
sudden change to anbther world seems only a change 
of scene for his .gft&wing, uninvigorating passion. It 
occurs to me *thjit she’also must have an equivalent in 
Utopia, and*then that idea and all ideas grow thin and 
vague, and are dissolved at last in the rising tide of 
sleep. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD 
Utopian Economics 
§1 

These modern Utopians with th£ Universally diffused 
good manners, the universal education, the fine free¬ 
doms we shall ascribe to them, their world vanity, world 
language, world-wide travellings, world-wide freedom 
of sale and purchase, will remain mere dreamstuff, 
incredible even by twilight, until" wet have shown that 
at that level the community will still sustain itself. 
At any rate, the common liberty of the Utopians will 
not embrace the common liberty to be unserviceable, 
the most perfect economy of organisation still leaves 
the fact untouched that all order anjl security in a State 
rests on the certainty of getting*work done. How will 
the work of this planet be done ? What will be the 
economics of a modern Utopia P ♦ 

• Now in the first place, a state so vast and complex 
as this world Utopia, and with so migratory a people, 
will need some handy symbol to check the distribution 
of services and commodities. Almost certainly they 
will need to have money. They will have money, and 
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it is not* inconceivable that, for all his sorrowful, 

• .... • 
thoughts, our‘botanist, with his ^ trained observation, 

his habit of looking at little things upon the ground, 

would be the one to see and pick up the coin that has 

fallen from some wayfarer’s pocket. (This, in our first 

hour or so before we reach the inn ih the Urseren 

Thai.) You figure us upon the high Gotthard road, 

tieads together over the little disk that contrives to tell 

us so much of this strange world. 

It is, I imagine^ of gold, and it will be a convenient 
accident if ft-'is sufficient to make us solvent for a 
day or so,•until *we are a little more informed of 
the economic system into which we have come. It is, 
moreover, of a fair round size, and the inscription 
declares it oye *Lion, equal to “ twaimly ” *bronze 
Crosses. Unless the ratio *of metals k ifery different 
here, this latter* must be a token coin, and therefore 
legal tender for but a simfil amount.* (That would be 
pain and pleasure to Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe if 
he were to chance to j<*in us, for once he planned a 
Utopian coinage,* and the words Lion and Cross are 
his. Hut a token coinage ancf “ legal tender ” he can¬ 
not abide. They ryake hiir% argue.) Ami being in 
Utopia, that unfamiliar ‘*^waindy ” suggests at once we 
have come upon that most Utopian of all things, a 
duodecimal system of counting. 

My author’s privilege of details serves me here. 

• A SytUm of Meaturet, t*|^Word»worth Doniatborpc. 
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^.This Lion is distinctly a beautiful coin, admirably 
made, with its value in fine, clear letters circling the 
obverse side, and a head thereon—of Newton, as I live! 
One detects American influence here. Each year, as 
we shall find, each denomination of coins celebrates a 
centenary. The reverse shows the universal goddess of 
the Utopian coinage—Peace, as a beautiful woman, 
reading with a child out of a great book, and behind? 
them are stars, and an hour-glass, halfway run. V-ery 
human these Utopians, after all, ami not by any means 
above the obvious in their symbolism ! 

So for the first time we learn, definitely of the 
World State, and we get our first clear hint, too, that 
there is an end to Kings. But our coin raises other 
issues Mso. *It would seem that* thjg ytopia has no 
simple comnfunity of goods*, that there is, at any rate, 
a restriction upon what one may take, a need for evi¬ 
dences of equivalent value, a limitation to human credit. 

It dates—so much of this present Utopia of ours 
dates. Those former Utopias were bitterly against 
gold. You will recall the undigpified use Sir Thomas 
More Would have us put it to, and how there was no 
money at all in the Republic of Plato, and in that 
later community for which h£ wrote his Laws an iron 
coinage of austere appearance and doubtful efficacy. 
... It may be these great gentlemen were a little 
hasty with a complicated difficulty, and not a little 
unjust to a highly respectab(e element. 
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Gold is* abused and made into vessels of dishonour, , 
and abolished from ideal society as ^though it were the 
cause instead of the instrument of human baseness; 
but, indeed, there is nothing bad in gold. Making 
gold into vessels of dishonour and banishing it from 
the State is punishing the hatchet for the murderer’s 
crime. Money, did you but use it right, is a good 
tiling in life, a necessary thing in civilised human Jife, 
as complicated, indeed? for its purposes, but as natural 
a growth as the bones in a man’s wrist, and I do not 
see how one scan* imagine anything at all worthy of 
being called^ civilisation without it. It is the water 
of the body social, it distributes and receives, and 
renders growth and assimilation and movement and 
recovery possible. 9 It.is the reconciliation* of htiman 
interdependence with liberty.* What other' device will 
give a man so great a freedom with so strong an 
inducement to effort ? The economic history of the 
world, where it is not the history of the theory of 
property, is very largely ^he record of the abuse, not 
so much of money as jjf credit devices to supplement 
money, \o amplify tHe scope bf this most precious 
invention; and no dryice of labour credits * or free 
demand of commodities fftnn a central store f or the 
like has ever been suggested that does not give ten 
thousand times*more scope for that inherent moral 

* Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward, Cb. IX. 

t More’s Utopia and OaUt's Icaria. 
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dross in man that must be reckoned with in any sane 
Utopia we may design and plan. . . .* Heaven knows 
where progress may not end, but at any rate this 
developing State, into which we two men have fallen, 
this Twentieth Century Utopia, has still not passed 
beyond raonej? and the use of coins. 


§2 

Now if this Utopian world is to be ih some degree 
parallel to contemporary thought,' it' muct have been 
concerned, it may be still concerned, with many un¬ 
settled problems of currency, and with the problems 
that centre about a standard of \alur. <Gold is perhaps 
of all material substances the best adapted to the 
monetary purpose, but even at thaffc best it falls far 
short of an imaginable ide&l. It undergoes spasmodic 
and itregular cheapening through new discoveries of 
gold, and at any time it mety undergo very extensive 
and sudden and disastrous depreciation through the 
discovery of some way of transmuting less valuable 
elements. The liability to such depreciations intro¬ 
duces an undesirable speculative element into the 
relations of debtor and creditor. When, on the one 
hand, there is for a time a check in the increase of the 
available stores of gold,.or an increase in the energy 
■applied to social purpose**or a checking of the public 
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security, that woulddmpede the free exchange of credit 
and necessitate *a more frequent production of gold in 
evidence, then there comes an undue appreciation of 
money as against the general commodities of life, and 
an automatic impoverishment of the citizens dn general 
as against the creditor class. The common people are 
mortgaged into the bondage of debt. And on the 
other hand an unexpected spate of gold production, 
the discovery of a single nugget as big as St. Paul’s, 
let us say—a quite®.possible thing—would result in a 
sort of jail delivery of debtors and a financial earth¬ 
quake. 

It has been suggested by an ingenious thinher that 
it is possible to use as a standard of monetary value no 
substance whatever, but instead, force, and* that'value 
might be measured in units* of energy. • An excellent 
development this/*in theory, at any rate, of the general 
idea of the modern State as kinetic afld not static; it 
throws the old idea of the social order and the new 
into the sharpest antithesis. The old order is presented 
as a system of institutions and classes ruled by men of 
substance; the new, of enterprises and interests fed by 
men of power. 

Now I glance at this rdatter in the most incidental 
manner, as a man may skim through a specialist’s 
exposition in a popular magazine. You must figure 
me, therefore, finding from a casual periodical paper in 
our inn, with a certain surprise at not having anticipated 
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as much, the Utopian self of that same ingenious 
person quite conspicuously a leader of thought, and 
engaged in organising the discussion of the currency 
changes Utopia has under consideration. The article, 
as it presents itself to me, contains a complete and 
lucid, though'occasionally rather technical, explanation 
of his newest proposals. They have been published, 
it seems, for general criticism, and one gathers that fn 
the modern Utopia the administration presents* the 
most elaborately detailed schemes of any proposed 
alteration in law or custom, some tinfc before any 
measure is taken to carry it into effect, a®d the possi¬ 
bilities 'of every detail are acutely criticised, flaws 
anticipated, side issues raised, and the whole minutely 
tested and 'fined down by a planetful of critics, before 
the actual process of legislation begins. 

The explanation of these proposals involves an 
anticipatory glaftce at thd local administration of a 
Modefh Utopia. To anyone who has watched the 
development of technical science during the last decade 
or so, there will be no shock in the idea that a general 

c 0 ^ \j 

consolidation of a great number of common public 
services over areas of ccmsiderabta size is now not only 
practicable, but very desirable. In a little while heat¬ 
ing and lighting and the supply of power for domestic 
and industrial purposes and for urban and inter-urban 
communications will all be managed electrically from 
common generating station^. And the trend of political 
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and social speculation points decidedly to the conclusion 
that so soon as <it passes out of the experimental stage, 
the supply of electrical energy, just like drainage and 
the supply of water, will fall to the local authority. 
Moreover, the local authority will be tha universal 
landowner. Upon that point so extreme an indi¬ 
vidualist as Herbert Spencer was in agreement with 
tfie Socialist. In Utopia we conclude that, whatever 
other types of properly may exist, all natural sources 
of force, and indeed*#!! strictly natural products, coal, 
water power,candf the,like, are inalienably vested in 
the local authorities (which, in order to secure the 
maximum of convenience and administrative efficiency, 
will probably control areas as large sometimes as half 
England), they ,wi|J generate electricity by water jfower, 
by combustion, by wind or tide or whatever other 
natural force is available, and this electricity will be 
devoted, some of it to the authority's lighting and 
other public works, some of it, as a subsidy, to the 
World-State authority which controls the high roads, 
the great railways, tlys inns and other apparatus of 
world Communication* and th<? rest will pass bn to 
private individuals or # to distributing companies at a 
uniform fixed rate for pitvatc lighting and heating, 
for machinery and industrial applications of all sorts. 
Such an arrangement of affairs will necessarily involve 


a vast amount of book-keening between the various 
authorities, the World-Sta/; government and thfv 
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customers, and this book-keeping will naturally.be done 
most conveniently \n units of physical energy. 

It is not incredible that the assessment of the 
various local administrations for the central world 
government would be already calculated upon the 
estimated total of energy, periodically available in 
each locality, and booked and spoken of in these 
physical units. Accounts between central and local 
governments could be kept in these terms. Moreover, 
one may imagine Utopian local- authorities making 
contracts in which payment v r ould be' no longer in 
coinage upon the gold basis, but in note* good for so 
many thousands or millions of units of energy at one 
or other of the generating stations. 

I^ow the problems of economic theory will have 
undergone *air enormous' clarification if, instead of 
measuring in fluctuating money valiYes, the same scale 
of energy units‘ can be extended to their discussion, 
if, irf fact, the idea of trading could be entirely 
eliminated. In my Utopia,'^ any rate, this has been 
done, the production and distribution of common com¬ 
modities have been expressed as a problem in the con¬ 
version of energy, and the schem* that Utopia was now 
discussing was the application of this idea of energy ns 
the standard of value to the entire Utopian coinage. 
Every one of those giant local authorities was to be 
free to issue energy not^s against the security of its 
^surplus of saleable available energy, and to make all 
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its contract for parent in those notes up to a certain 
maximum defined by the amount of energy produced 
and disposed of in that locality in the previous year. 
This power of issue was to be renewed just as rapidly 
as the notes came in for redemption. In a world 
without boundaries, with a population largely migra¬ 
tory and emancipated from locality, the price of the 
eitergy notes of these various local bodies would con¬ 
stantly tend to be uniform, because employment would 
constantly shift into^he areas where energy was cheap. 
Accordingly, the price ,of so many millions of units of 
energy at an'^ particular moment in coins of the gold 
currency would be approximately the same throughout 
the world. It was proposed to select some particular 
day when the eqpnomic atmosphere was* distinctly 
equable, and to declare a fixed ratio beUvcPn the gold 
coinage and the onergy notes; each gold Lion and 
each Lion of credit representing exactly the number 
of energy units it could buy on that day. Tlftj old 
gold coinage was at once*to cease to lie legal tender 
beyond certain defined, limits, except to the central 
government, which would not reissue it as it came in. 
It was, in fact, to became a temporary token coinage, 
a token coinage of full valdt* for the day of conversion* 
at any rate, if not afterwards, under the new stan¬ 
dard of energy, and to be replaceable by an ordinary 
token coinage as time went on. The old computa¬ 
tion by Lions and the valujs of the small change of* 
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daily life were therefore to suffer no disturbance 
whatever. 

The economists of Utopia, as I apprehended them, 
had a different method and a very different system of 
theories from those I have read on earth, and this 
makes my exposition considerably more difficult. This 
article upon which I base my account floated before me 
in an unfamiliar, perplexing, and dream-like phraseolofv. 
Yet I brought away an impression that here was a 
rightness that earthly economists«have failed to grasp. 
Few earthly economists have been able*to disentangle 
themselves from patriotisms and, p6lity?s, and their 
obsession has always been international trade. Here 
in Utopia the World State cuts that away from beneath 
their feet, there are no imports but, meteorites, and 
no exports' at all. Trading is the earthly economists’ 
initial notion, and they start from ‘perplexing and in¬ 
soluble riddles about exchange value, insoluble because 
all trading finally involves individual preferences which 
are incalculable and unique. Nowhere do they seem 
to be handling really defined standards, every economic 
dissertation and discussion reminds one more strongly 
than the last of the game of croquet Alice played in 
•Wonderland, when the maliets were flamingoes and the 
balls were hedgehogs and crawled away, and the hoops 
were soldiers and kept getting up arid walking about. 
But economics in Utopia must be, it seems to me, not 
„ a theory of trading bWd on bad psychology, but 
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thysics allied to problems in the theory of sociology.^ 
Che general problem of Utopian economics is to state 
he conditions of the most efficient application of the 
teadily increasing quantities of material energy the 
progress of science makes available for human service, 
:o the general needs of mankind. Hurnfin labour and 
existing material are dealt with in relation to that. 
Frading and relative wealth are merely episodical in 
such a scheme. The £rend of the article I read, as I 
understood it, was fcjiat a monetary system based upon 
a relatively tmaU amount of gold, upon which the 
business of’the uvfyole world had hitherto been done, 
fluctuated unreasonably and supplied no real ’criterion 
of well-being, that the nominal values of things and 
enterprises had # no # cle$r and simple relation*to tHe real 
physical prosperity of the community, thatthe nominal 
wealth of a community in millions of pounds or dollars 
or Lions, measured nothing but the quantity of hope 
in the air, and an increase of confidence meant an 
inflation of credit and a pessimistic phase a collapse of 
this hallucination <Jf possessions. The new standards, 
this adv*ocate reasoned, were tef alter all that, and it 
seemed to me they wopld. 

I have tried to indicate the drift of these remark* 
able proposals, but about them clustered an elaborate 
mass of keen And temperate discussion. Into the 
details of that discussion I wiU not enter now, nor am 
I sure I am qualified to vender the multitudinous* 
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aspect of this complicated question all precisely. I 
read the whole thin^ in the course of ap hour &r two 
of rest after lunch—it was either the second or third 
day of my stay in Utopia—and we were sitting in a 
little inn ajt the end of the Lake of Uri. We had 
loitered there,' and I had fallen reading because of a 
shower of rain. . . . But certainly as I read it the 
proposition struck me as a singularly simple and 
attractive one, and its exposition ppened out to me. for 
the first time clearly, in a comprehensive outline, the 
general conception of the economic nature of the 
Utopian State. 


§ 3 

The difference between the social and economic 
sciences as they e^ist in our world * and in this Utopia 
deserves perhaps a word or so more. I write with the 
utmost diffidence, because upon earth economic science 
has been raised to a very higl? level of tortuous abstrac¬ 
tion l>y the industry of its professors, and I c^n claim 
neither a patient student’s intimacy with their pro¬ 
ductions nor—what is fhor^ seridus—anything but the 
most generalised knowledge of what their Utopian 
equivalents have achieved. The vvtal nature of 

* But see Gidding’s Principle! of Sociology, a modern and richly 
suggestive Amerioan work, imperfectly appreciated by the British 
situdent See also Walter Bagenht’s Economic Studiet. 
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economic? issues t<» a Utopia necessitates, however, som$. 
attempt at interpretation between the two. 

In Utopia there is no distinct and separate science 
of economics. Many problems that we should regard 
as economic come within the scope of Utopian psy¬ 
chology. My Utopians make two divisions of the 
science of psychology, first, the general psychology of 
Individuals, a sort of mental physiology separated by 
no‘definite line from* physiology proper, and secondly, 
the psychology o£ relationship between individuals. 
This second»is- an exhaustive study of the reaction of 
people upot^ each other and of all possible relationships. 
It is a science of human aggregations, of all possible 
family groupings, of neighbours and neighbourhood, 
of companies, # negotiations, unions, secret * and public 
societies, religious groupings, of common ends and 
intercourse, and *of the methods of intercourse and 
collective decision that hold human* groups together, 
and finally of government and the State. Tlufeluci- 
dation of economic relationships, depending as it does 
on the nature of tfie hypothesis of human aggregation 
actually in operation *at any time, is considered to be 
subordinate and subsequent to^ this general science of 
Sociology. Political ecoribmy and economics, in our 
world now, consist of a hopeless muddle of social 
assumptions and preposterous psychology, and a few 
geographical and physical ^generalisations. Its in¬ 
gredients will be classified out and widely separated irr 
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ytopian thought On the one handothere will be the 
study of physical economies, ending in the descriptive 
treatment of society as an organisation for the con¬ 
version of all the available energy in nature to the 
material ends of mankind—a physical sociology which 
will be already at such a stage of practical development 
as to be giving the world this token coinage repre¬ 
senting energy—and on the other there will be the ’ 
study of economic problems as problems in the division 
of labour, having regard to a social organisation whose 
main ends are reproduction and education *n an atmo¬ 
sphere of personal freedom. Each of thesq inquiries, 
working unencumbered by the other, will be continually 
contributing fresh valid conclusions for the use of the 
practical administrator. 

In no region of intellectual activity will our hypo¬ 
thesis of freedom from tradition be of more value in 
devising a Utopia'than here. From its beginning the 
eartl\iystudy of economics has been infertile and un¬ 
helpful, because of the mass of, unanalysed and scarcely 
suspected assumptions upon which it rested. The facts 
were ignored that trade 4 is a bye-product and 'not an 
essential factor in social, life, that property is a plastic 
and fluctuating convention,'that value is capable of 
impersonal treatment only in the case of the most 
generalised requirements. Wealth was measured by 
the standards of exchange. Society was regarded as a 
practically unlimited number of avaricious adult units 
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incapable of any bther subordinate groupings than busi¬ 
ness partnerships, and the sources of competition were 
assumed to be inexhaustible. Upon such quicksands 
rose an edifice that aped the securities of material 
science, developed a technical jargon an^^professed the 
discovery of “laws.'" Our liberation from these false 
presumptions through the rhetoric of Carlyle and 
Ruskin, and the activities of the Socialists, is more 
apparent than real. * The old edifice oppresses us still, 
repaired and altered by indifferent builders, underpinned 
in places, £ifd'with a slight change of name. “ Political 
Economy ”«has' been painted out, and instcajl we read 
“ Economics—under entirely new management.” Modern 
Economics differs mainly from old Political F^onomy 
in having produced lfo Adam Smith. The old “ Political 
Economy ” made certain generalisations, and they were 
mostly wrong.; dew Economics evades generalisations, 
and seems to lack the intellectual power to ma ke th em. 
The science hangs like a gathering fog in a valley, a 
fog which begins .nowhede and goes nowhere, an inci- 
dental^ unmeaning inconvenience to passers-by. Its 
most typical exponents display a disposition to disavow 
generalisations altogether^ to* claim consideration as 
“ experts,” and to make immediate political application 
of that conceded claim. Now Newton, Darwin, Dalton, 
Davy, Joule, and Adam Smith did not affect this 
“ expert ” hankey-pankey, bicoming enough in a hair- 
> dresser or a fashionable nhysician, but indecent in *a 
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philosopher or a man of science. *In this state of 
impotent expertnes^ however, or in Some equally 
unsound state, economics must struggle on—a science 
that is no science, a floundering lore wallowing in a 
mud of statistics—until either the study of the material 
organisation of production on the one hand as a 
development of physics and geography, or the study 
of social aggregation on the other, renders enduring 
foundations possible. 


§4 

Thp °ldcr Utopias were all relatively small states; 
Plato’s Republic, for example, was to bo smaller than 
the average English borough, and no distinction was 
made between the Family, the Local'tlovemment, and 
the State. Plato and Campanula—for all that the 
latter*was a Christian priest—carried communism to its 
final point and prescribed eVen a community of hus¬ 
bands and wives, an idea that wps brought at last to 
the test of effectual experiment in the Oneida Com¬ 
munity of New York S'tate (184&-1879). This latter 
body did not long survive *its founder, at least as a 
veritable communism, by reason of the insurgent 
individualism of its vigorous sons. More, too, denied 
privacy and ruled an abs6lute community of goods, at 
any rate, and so, coming to the Victorian Utopias, did 
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Cabet, But Cabbt’s communism was one of the “ fre$ 
store” type, aihd the goods were yours only after you 
had requisitioned them. That seems the case in the 
“ Nowhere ” of Morris also. Compared with the older 
writers Bellamy and Morris have a jirfid sense of 
individual separation, and their departure from the 
# old homogeneity is sufficiently marked to justify a 
doubt whether there will be any more thoroughly 
communistic Utopiaf for ever. 

A Utopia suchTas this present one, written in the 
opening of t fhe Twentieth Century, and after the most 
exhaustive discussion—nearly a century long—between 
Communistic and Socialistic ideas on the one hand, and 
Individualism on the other, emerges upon a sort of 
effectual conclusion *to those controversies. The two 
parties have so chipped and amended each other’s 
initial propositions that, indeed, except for the labels 
still flutteringly adhesive *to the implicated m en, i^ js 
hard to choose between them.. Each side established 
a good many propositions, and we profit by them 
all. "^Ve of the t succeeding generation can see 
quite clearly that for the most part the heat and 
zeal of these discussions arosw* in the confusion of a 
quantitative for a qualitative question. To the oh- 
looker, both Individualism and Socialism are, in the 
absolute, absurdities; the one would make men the 
slaves of the violent or riefl, the other the slaves of 
the State official, and the way of sanity runs, perhajft 
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^even sinuously, down the intervening valley. ° Happily 
the dead past buriestits dead, and it is not our function 
now to adjudicate the preponderance of victory. In 
the very days when our political and economic order is 
becoming sh^dily more Socialistic, our ideals of inter¬ 
course turn more and more to a fuller recognition of 
the claims of individuality. The State js to be pro¬ 
gressive, it is no longer to be static, and this alters the 
general condition of the Utopian 0 problem profoundly; 
we have to provide not only for food and clothing, for 
order and health, but for initiative. Thu factor that 

i 

leads the World State on from one phase^of develop¬ 
ment to the next is the interplay of individualities; to 
speak teleologically, the world exists for the sake of 
and through initiative, and individuality is the method 
of initiative. 1 Each man hnd woman, to the extent 


that his or her individuality is marked, breaks the law 
qf precedent, transgresses 'the general formula, and 
makes'a new experiment for the direction of the life 
force. It is impossible, therefore, for the State, which 
represents all and is preoccupied by the average, to 
make effectual experiments and intelligent innovations, 
and so supply the essential substance of life. As 
against the individual the state represents the species, 
in the case of the Utopian World State it absolutely 
represents the species. The individual emerges from 
the species, makes his experiment, and either fails, dies, 
and comes to an end, or succeeds and impresses himself 
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in offspring, in consequences and results, intellectual, ; 
material and moral, upon the world# 

Biologically the species is the accumulation of the 
experiments of all its successful individuals since the 
beginning, and the World State of the Modern Utopist 
will, in its economic aspect, be a compendium of 
established economic experience, about which individual 
enterprise will be continually experimenting, either to 
fail and pass, or to sutceed and at last become incor¬ 
porated with the undying organism of the World State. 
This organise •' is tho universal rule, the common 
restriction, the rising level platform on which indi¬ 
vidualities stand. 

The World State in this ideal presents itself t^s the 
sole landowner of the earth, with the great local govern¬ 
ments I have adumbrated,* the local ^nunicipalities, 
holding, as it were,“feudally under it as landlords. The 
State or these subordinates holds all the sources 
"energy, and either directly or through its tenants, 
farmers and agents, develops these sources, and renders 
the energy available for the work of life. It qr its 
tenants will produce food, and so human energy, and 
( the exploitation of coal and elsctric power, and the 
powers of wind and wave and water will be within its* 
right. It will pqur out this energy by assignment and 
lease and acquiescence and what not upon its individual 
citizens. It will maintain ordA, maintain roads, main¬ 
tain a cheap and efficient administration of justice,* 
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maintain cheap and rapid locom&tion and .be the , 
common carrier o? the planet, convejf and distribute 
labour, control, let, or administer all natural pro¬ 
ductions, pay for and secure healthy births and a 
healthy afrd, vigorous new generation, maintain the 
public health, coin money and sustain standards of 
measurement, subsidise research, and reward such com¬ 
mercially unprofitable undertakings as benefit the com¬ 
munity as a whole; subsidise when needful chairs of 
criticism and authors and publications, and collect and 
distribute information. The efiergy developed and the 
employment afforded by the State will'' descend like 
water that the sun has sucked out of the sea to fall 
upon a mountain range, and back to the sCa again it 
will come at last, debouching iif ground rent and 
royalty and license fees, in the fees of travellers and 
profits upon carrying and coinage and the like, in 
■'Jeath duty, transfer tax, legacy and forfeiture, return^ 
ing to the sea. Between the clouds and the sea it will 
run, as a river system runs, down through a great 
region of individual enterprise and interphy, whose 
freedom it will sustain. In that intermediate region 
between the kindred''heights efiid deeps those begin¬ 
nings and promises will arise that are the essential 
significance, the essential substance, of life. From 
our human point of view the mountains and sea are 
for the habitable lands ^hat lie between. So likewise 
4 the State is for Individualities. The State is for 
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Individuals, the W is for freedoms, the world is for 
experiment, exjSerience, and changfe: these are the 
fundamental beliefs upon which a modern Utopia 
must go. 


§ 5 

Within this schemfi, which makes the State the 
source of all energy, and the final legatee, what will be 
the nature o/*the property a man may own P Under 
modem conditions—indeed, under any conditions—a 
man without some negotiable property is a man without 
freedom, and the extent of his property is very largely 
the measure of 4ns#frdbdom. Without an^’ property, 
without even shelter or food, a man has ho choice but 
to set about getting these things; he is in servitude to 
his needs until he has secured property to satisfy them „ 
Tfut with a certain small property a man is free to do 
many things, to take a Midnight's holiday when he 
chooses, for example, and to try this new departure 
from his work or that; with so much more, he may 
t take a year of freedom and go to -the ends of the earth; 
w ith so much more, he may obtain elaborate apparatus ’ 
and try curious novelties, build himself houses and 
make gardens, establish businesses and make experiments 
at large. Very speedily, undA terrestrial conditions, 
the property of a man may reach such proportions ' 
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that his freedom oppresses the’freedom of others. 
Here, again, is a quantitative question, an adjustment 
of conflicting freedoms, a quantitative question that too 
many people insist on making a qualitative one. 

The object sought in the code of property laws that 
one would find in operation in Utopia would be the 
same object that pervades the whole Utopian organisa¬ 
tion, namely, a universal maximum of individual 
freedom. Whatever far-reachihg movements the'State 
or great rich men or private corporations may make, 
the starvation by any complication of efhployment, the 
unwilling deportation, the destruction alternatives 
to servile submissions, must not ensue. Beyond such 
qualifications, the object of Modern Utopian states¬ 
manship will be to secure to a Ynaft the freedom given 
by all his legitimate property, that is to say, by all the 
values his toil or skill or foresight and courage have 
^brought into being. Whatever he has justly made he ' 
'has a right to keep, that is obvious enough; but lie 
will also have a right to s£ll and exchange, and so this 
question of what may be property takes really the form 
of what may a man buy in Utopia ? 

A modern Utopian most cissuredly must have a t 
practically unqualified property in all those things that 
become, as it were, by possession, extensions and 
expressions of his personality; his clothing, his jewels, 
the tools of his employment, his books, the objects of 
art he may have bought or made, his personal weapons 
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(jf Utopia flave ne4d of such things), insignia, and so 
^rorth. All such (things that he has ^bought with hia 
money or acquired—provided he is not a professional 
or habitual dealer in such property—will be inalienably 
his, his to give or lend or keep, free even froiq.taxation. 
So intimate is this sort of property that I have no 
doubt Utopia will give a man posthumous! rights 
ov* it—will permit him to assign it to a successor 
with at the utmost the payment of a small redemption. 
A horse, perhaps, in certain districts, or a bicycle, or 
any such mechanical conveyance personally used, the 
Utopians might find it well to rank with these posses¬ 
sions. No doubt, too, a house and privacy owned and 
occupied by a man, and even a man's own household 
furniture, might fye held to stand as high or almost as 
high in the property scale, might be tax*! *as lightly 
and transferred under only a slightly heavier redemp¬ 
tion, provided he had not let these thifigs on hire, or 
otherwise alienated them from his intimate self. "AT* 
thorough-going, DemocraticoSociulist will no doubt be 
inclined at first to object, that if the Utopians make 
these things a specially free sort of (property in this 
way, men would spend ,much more upon them than 
they would otherwise do, but indeed that will be an 
excellent thing. We are too much affected by the 
needy atmosphere of our own mismanaged world. In 
Utopia no one will have to hui%er because some love 
*to make and have made and own and cherish beautiful 
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things. To give this much of property to* individuals 
will tend to maketflothing, ornamentation, implements' 
books, and all the arts finer and more beautiful, 
because by buying such things a man will secure some¬ 
thing inalienable—save in the case of bankruptcy—for 
himself and' for those who belong to him. Moreover, 
a man may in his lifetime set aside sums to ensure 
special advantages of education and care for flic 
immature children of himself and others, and in this 
manner also exercise a posthumous right.* 

For all other property, ttye Utopians will have a 
scantier respect; even money unspent by a man, and 
debts Co him that bear no interest, will at his death 
stand upon a lower level than these things.. What he 
did not choose to gather and ass’milpte to himself, or 
assign for the special education of his children, the 
State will share in the lion’s proportion with heir and 
^legatee. 

■ This applies, for example, to the property thidr/t 

man creates and acquires is business enterprises, which 

are presumably undertaken for gain, and as a means of 

living rather than for themselves. All new machinery, 

all new methods, ail uncertain.and variable and non- 
. <T • 
universal undertakings, aid no business for the State: 

they commence always as experiments of unascertained 

But a Statute of Mortmain will set a distinct time limit to tho 
continuance of suoh benefactions. A periodic revision of endowments 
is a necessary feature in any modern Utopia. 
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value, and next af(i«r the invention of money, there is 
no invention has so facilitated freedqjn and progress as 
the invention of the limited liability company to do 
this work of trial and adventure. The abuses, the 
necessary reforms of company law on earth, are no con¬ 
cern of ours here and now, suffice it that in a Modern 
Utopia such laws must be supposed to be as perfect as 
mbrtal laws oan possibly be made. Caveat vendor will 
be a. sound qualification of Caveat emptor in the 
beautifully codified l^topian law. Whether the Uto¬ 
pian company r will be allowed to prefer this class of 
share to that or to issue debentures, whether indeed 
usury, that is* to say lending money at fixed fates of 
interest, will be permitted at all in Utopia, one may 
venture to doubt. „liut whatever the nature of ’the 
shares a man may hold, they will all be Sold at his 
death, and whatever he has not clearly assigned for 
special educational purposes- will—with possibly some 
fra/ ^lufi" concession to near survivors—lapse to "tlTif' 
State. The “safe investment,” that permanent, un¬ 
dying claim upon the community, is just one of those 
things U{opia will discourage; which indeed the 
developing security of civilisation quite automatically 
discourages through the fait in the rate of interest. 
As we shall see at a later stage, the State will insure 
the children of every citizen, and those legitimately 
dependent upon him, against© the inconvenience of 
his death; it will carry out all reasonable additional 
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dispositions he may have made for* them iif the same 
event; and it will inlure him again$ old age and 
infirmity; and the object of Utopian economics will be 
to give a man every inducement to spend his surplus 
money in intensifying the quality of his surroundings, 
either-by economic adventures and experiments, which 
may yield either losses or large profits, or in increasing 
the beauty, the pleasure, the abundance and promile 
of life. , 

Besides strictly personal possessions and shares in 
business adventures, Utopia will no tfloubt permit 
associations of its citizens to have a properly in various 
sorts of contracts and concessions, in leases of agri¬ 
cultural and other land, for example; in Rouses they 
mayliave built, factories and machinery they may have 
made, and thejike. And if a citizen prefer to adven¬ 
ture into business single-handed, bp will have all the 
freedoms of enterprise enjoyed by a '•ompany; in 
Uostfiess affairs he will be a company of one, , -aiAt'^is 
single share will be dealt jvith at his death like any 
other shares. ... So much for the second kind of 
property. And these two kinds of property will 
probably exhaust the^ sorts of jyoperty a Utopian may 
• possess. * 

The trend of modern thought is entirely against 
private property in land or natural objects or products, 
and in Utopia these ^things will be the inalienable 
. property of the World State. Subject to the rights oi 
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free locomotion, hffld will be leased out to companies or 
individuals, butt—in view of thf^unlmown necessities of 
the future—never for a longer period'than, let us^say, 
fifty years. * # 

The property of a parent in his children, and of a 
husband in his wife, seems to be undergoing a steadily 
increasing qualification in the world of to-day, but the 
discussion of the Utopian state of affairs in regard to 
such 1 property may be better reserved until marriage 
becomes our topic. ^Suffice it here to remark, that the 
increasing control of a, child’s welfare and upbringing 
by the community, and the growing disposition to 
limit and tax inheritance are complementary aspects 
of the general tendency to regard the welfare amj free 
intraplay of fut*ire«generations no longer as the con¬ 
cern of parents and altruistic individuals, *but as the 
predominant issue ftf statesmanship, and the duty and 
moral meqnivfg of the world*community as a whole 

§6 

Prom the conception of mechanical force as coming 
in from Nature to the servi&j of man, a conception the* 
Utopian proposal of a coinage based on energy units 
would emphasise, arise profound contrasts between the 
modem and the classical Ufopias. Except for a 
meagre use of water power for milling, and the wind 
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for sailing—so meagre in the latter case that the 
classical world never contrived to do without the 
galley slave—and a certain restricted help from oxen 
in ploughing, and from horses in locomotion, all the 
energy that sustained the old-fashioned State was 
derived from the muscular exertion of toiling men. 
They ran their world by hand. Continual bodily 
labour was a condition of social existence. It is only 
with the coming of coal burning, of abundant iron and 
steel, and of scientific knowledge that this condition 
has been changed. To-day, I suppose, if it were 
possible to indicate, in units of energy, the grand total 
of work upon which the social fabric of the United 
States or England rests, it would be found that a 
vastly preponderating moiety is .derived from non¬ 
human soufeea, from coal and liquid fuel, and explosives 
and wind and water. There is every indication of a 
steady increase in this proportion of mechanical energy, 
"'ftrS.his emancipation of men from the neca^ftyW- 
physical labour. There appears no limit to the ' 
invasion of life by the machine. 

Now it is only in the last three hundred years that 
any human being seems to have anticipated this. It 
.stimulates the imagination to remark how entirely it ’ 
was overlooked as a modifying cause in human develop¬ 
ment.* Plato clearly had no ideas about machines at 

* It is interesting to note how little even Bacon seems to see of 
this, in his New AUantit. 
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all as a fofrce affewing social organisation. There was 
nothing in his .world to suggest them to him. I sup¬ 
pose there arose no invention, no new mechanical 
appliance or method of the slightest social importance 
through all his length of year's. He never thought of 
a State that did not rely for its force upon human 
muscle, just as he never thought of a State that was 
not primarily organised for warfare hand to hand. 
Political and moral inventions he saw enough of and 
to spare, and in that direction he still stimulates the 
imagination. * But in regard to all material possibilities 
he deadens rather than stimulates.* An infinitude of 
nonsense about the Greek mind would never h&ve been 
written if the distinctive intellectual and artistic 
quality of Plptoltf ±inie, its extraordinarily "clear 
definition of certain material conditions absolutely 
permanent, coupled, with its politico-social instability, 
had been bo.ne in mind.*' The food of the Greek 
iV^luftion was the very antithesis of our own nourish 
ment. We are educated ty our circumstances to think 
no revolution in appliances and economic organisation 
incredible, our minds play freely about possibilities that 
would have struck tly; men of the Academy as out¬ 
rageous extravagance, and fc is m regard to politico- 

• The lwt Utopia s f Hippodamua providod reward* for inventor*, 
bat anted Aristotle misunderstood hiim and it is certainly the fate of 
wl Utopias to be more or led misread, the inventions wnn^tnplitted 
were political devices. 
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■social expedients that our imaginations faiH- Sparta, 
*for ail the evidences of history, is scarcely more credible 
to us than a motor-car throbbing in the agora would 
have been to Socrates. 

By sheer inadvertence, therefore, Plato .commenced 
the tradition* of Utopias without machinery, a tra¬ 
dition we find Morris still loyally following, except for 
certain mechanical barges%nd such-like toys, in hfs 
News from Nowhere. There are some foreshadowings 
of mechanical possibilities in the New Atlantic , but it 
is only in the nineteenth century that Utopias appeared 
in which the fact is clearly recognised that the social 
fabric rdsts no longer upon human labour. It was, I 
believe, Cabet * who first in a Utopilfe work insisted upon 
the escape *of man from irksome, l^ours through the 
use of machlhe^. He is the great primitive of modern 
Utopias, and Bellamy is his African equivalent. 
Hitherto, either slave labour (Phaleas),t br^t least class 
"distinctions involving unavoidable labour in 

have been assumed—a% Plato does, and as Bacon 
in the New Atlantis probably intended to do (More 
gave his Utopians bondsmen some phrase for their most 
disagreeable toil); or there is—/a in Morris and the 
outright Return-to-Nature- Utopians—a bold make- 
believe that all toil may be made a joy, and with that 
a levelling down of all society to fm ecfual participation 

t 

* Oibet, Voyage m Ioarit, 1848. 
t Aristotle’* PoUiiot, Bk. EL, Oh. VIQ, 
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|t|neededfifre Olympian un- 
le rich man of the nhmp 
Hqaku playing at life, lo 
J^ iinder Mr. Huskin’s 
at Oxford no doubt, and a distinction, 
a distinction; it proved the least 
of practiees. And Hawthorne did Hot find 
re than the|^p ^ ie Bible Kaye 

If tliB if fr blessings never was blessing so effectually 
disguised, as«d the very people who tell us thajbJheaibkte 
to suggest more than a beautiful ease in theandless 
day of Hfeaven. A certain amount of bodily or pental 
exerdse,a consfcUfable amount of doing^hings under* 
the dfrectky of one’s free imagination ts quite another 
matter. Artistic production, for example* when It la 
at its best, whm a man is* freely obeying himself, and • 
nottroubling to please others, ia really not toil at all. 
ft^tydte a different thlhg digging potatoes, as boys 
*ay,*fo» a lark,” anc} digging them because otherwise 
you will starve, digging them day after day as a dull, 
unavoidable imperative. The essence of toil is that 
UqjNsative, and the fret th2t the attention mu*t era mft 
itself to tbA ~ wnjdte'wial t it excludes freedom, 

andiotthat it Involves fetigy, So tong as anything 
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Jit hopeless to expect mankind to «lo anyt&iijg br 
struggle to confer just as much of this bLcJ::g d|p 
\ sible upon one another. But now that the new concfcJt ; 
physical science is bringing about, not only dispense 
with man as a source of energy but supply the hope that 
all routine work may be made automatic, it is becoming 
conceivable that presently there may be no need for 
anyone to toil habitually at all; that a labouring class 
—that is to say a class of workers without personal 
initiative—will become unnecessary'to the world of men. 

The plain message physical science has fpr the world 
at large t is this, that were our political and social and 
moral devices only as well contrived to their ends as a 
linotype machine, an antiseptic operating plant, or an 
electric tram-car, there need now at fne present moment 
be no appreciable toil in the world, and only the smallest 
fraction of the pain, the fear, and tile anxiety that now 
makes human life so doubtful in its value. There is 
more than enough for. everyone alive. Science stands, a 
too competent servant, behind her wrangling underbred 
masters, holding out resources, devices, and remedies 
they are too stupid to use.* And on its material side 
a modern Utopia must needs present these gifts as 
taken, and show a world that is really abolishing the 
need of labour, abolishing the last bas« reason for any¬ 
one’s servitude or inferiority. 

* See that most enggostivo little book, Twentieth Century Inventiont, 
by Mr. George Sutherland. 
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§ 7 


pr fhe effectual abolition of a labouring and servikf 
•lass will make itself felt in every detail .of the inn 
bat will shelter us, of the bedrooms we' shall occupy. 
i r ou conceive my awakening to all these tilings on the 
horning after our arrival. I shall lie for a minute or 
>o with my nose peeping over the coverlet, agreeably 
uid gently coming jjiwake, and with some vague night- 
narc of sittiyg at a common table with an unavoidable 
lustman in green and gold called Boffin,* fading out 
jf my mimf Then I should start up. Ybu figure 
:ny apprehensive, startled inspection of my chamber. 

‘ Where am I ? ” »thjit classic phrase, recurs, 'f'hen I 
perceive quite clearly that I tun in bed «in Utopia. 

Utopia! Th*i word is enough to tying anyone 
>ut of bed, to the nearest window,* but thence I see 


10 more than the great mountain mass behind the inn, 
i very terrestrial looking (mountain mass. I return to 
be connivances about, me, and make my examination 
is I dress, pausing garment in hand to hover over first 


this thing of in teres t # and then that. 

The room is, of cours*, very clear and clean ami 


simple; not by any means cheaply equipped, but de¬ 
signed to econonfcse the labour of redding and repair just 
as much as is possible. It i.«f beautifully proportioned, 


Vide William Mowin'* AVwi from Nowhere. 
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% and rather lower than most rooms I know*bn eartlj 
‘There is no fi rep 1 ace, and I am perplexed .jWt 17 
until I find a thermometer beside six switches /a 
the wall. Above this switch-board is a brief instrui 


tion : one switch warms the floor, which is not carpeted, 
but covered by a substance like soft oilcloth; one warms 
the mattress (which is of metal with resistance coils 
threaded to and fro in it); and the others warm the 
wall in various degrees, each directing current through 
a separate system of resistances. The casement does 
not open, but above, flush with the ceiling, a noiseless 
rapid fan pumps air out of the room. The air enters 
by a Tobin shaft. There is a recess dressing-room, 
equipped with a bath and all that is necessary to one’s 
toilettb, and. the water, one remarks, is warmed, if one 
desires it warm, by passing it through an electrically 
heated spire,] of tubing. A cake of soap drops out of 
a store machine mi the turn of a handle, and when 
you have done with it, you drop that and your soiled 
towels and so forth, which also are given you by 
machines, into a little box, through the bottom of 
which they drop at once, and 'sail down a smooth 
shaft. A little notice tells you the price of your 
room, and you gather the .price is doubled if you do 
not leave the toilette as you found it. Beside the bed, 
and to be lit at night by a handy Switch over the 
pillow, is a little clock, its face flush with the wall. 
The room has no comers to gather dirt, wall meets 
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xfar with - ^ gentlt*curve, and the apartment could be ( 
im^t^Mts^feotaally by a few strokes of a mechanical 
tat^itSw- The door frames and window frames are of^ 
Aietal, rounded and impervious to draught. You arc 
politely (requested to turn a handle at the foot of your 
bed before leaving the room, and forthwith the frame 
turns up into a vertical position, and the bedclothes 
hang airing. You stand at the doorway and realise 
that‘there remains not a minute's work for anyone 
to do. Memories of the foetid disorder of many an 
earthly bfcdrodm after a night’s use lloal across your 
mind. ^ t 

And you must not imagine this dustless, spotless, 
sweet apartment as anything but beautiful. It* ap¬ 
pearance is a lijttle^uflfamiliar of course, but all the 
muddle of dust-collecting hangings and witless orna¬ 
ment that cover, fife earthly bedroom, tin/ valances, 
the curtains to check the draught from the ill-fitting 
wood windows, the worthless irrelevant pictures, usually 
a little askew, the dusty tarpots, and all the para¬ 
phernalia mbout the dirty, black-leaded fireplace are 
gone. But the faintly tinted walls are framed with 
just one clear coloured line, as finely placed as the 
member of a Greek capita!*; the door handles and 
the lines of the panels of the door, the two chairs, the 
framework of the Ked, the writing table, have all that 
final simplicity, that exquisite finish of contour that is 
begotten of/sustained, artistic effort. The graciously 
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shaped windows each frame a pict&le—since* they p 
draughtless the wfhdow seats are no mwea^^Jcaiet 
are the window seats of earth—and on the slftl 1 
sole thing to need attention in the room, is one littu. 
bowl of bllie Alpine flowers. 

The same exquisite simplicity meets one downstairs. 

Our landlord sits down at table with us for a 
moment, and seeing we do not understand the elec¬ 
trically heated coffee-pot before us, shows us what to 
do. Coffee and milk we have, 1 in the Continental 


fashion, and some excellent rolls and butter. 

He is a swarthy little man, our landlord, and 
overnight we saw him preoccupied with other guests. 
But, we have risen either late or early by Utopian 
standards, * we know not which,* and this morning he 
has us to himself. His bearing is kindly and in¬ 
offensive, but he cannot conceal*' the curiosity that 
possesses him. His eye mdets ours with a mute inquiry, 
and then as we fall, to, we catch him scrutinising our 
cuffs, our garments, our boots, our faces, our table 
manners. He asks nothing at first, but says a word 
or so about our night’s comfort and the day’s weather, 
phrases that have an air of being customary. Then 
comes a silence that is interrogative. 

“ Excellent coffee,” I say to fill the gap. 

“ And excellent rolls,” says my lfctanist. 

Our landlord indicates his sense of our approval. 

A momentary diversion is caused by the entry of 
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ik elfiy-fressed little girl, who stares at us half ^ 
mj>ud*it?;v half shyly, with bright'black eyes, hesi- 
afcwjK the botanist’s clumsy smile and nod, and then 
joes and stands by her father and surveys us stead¬ 
fastly. 

“You have come far?” ventures our landlord, 
patting his daughter’s shoulder. 

I glance at the botanist. “ Yes,” I say, “ we 
have.” 

I expand. “ We have come so far that this country 
of yours seetp! very strange indeed to us.” 

“ The mountains ? ” 

“ Not only the mountains.” 

“ You’came up out of the Ticino valley ?” 

“ No—not that toay.” 

“ By the Oberalp ? ” 

“ No.” . * 

“TheFurka?” 

“No.” 

“ Not up from the lake* ” 

» No.’* 

He looks puzzled. 

“ We came,” I say>“ from another world.” 

He seems trying to understand. Then a thought 
strikes him, and % he sends away his little girl with a 
needless message &> her mot her j 

“ Ah ! ” he says. “ Another world—eh ? Mean¬ 
ing-?” 
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“ Another world—far in the deej* of space.” 

Then at the expression of his face *ne waliSes that 
^a Modern Utopia will probably keep its more intelli¬ 
gent citizens for better work than inn-tending. He 


is evidently inaccessible to the idea we think of putting 
before him. He stares at us a moment and then 


remarks, “ There’s the book to sign.” 

We find ourselves confronted with a book, a little 
after the fashion of the familihr hotel visitors’ book 


of earth. He places this before us, and beside it put* 
pen and ink and a slab, upon which ‘ink has been 
freshly smeared. 

“Thumbmarks," -.ays my scientific friend hastily 
in Epglish. 

“You show me how to do it;” i 1 say as quickly. 

lie signs fifst, and I look over his shoulder. 

He is v displaying more readiik'ss than I should 
have expected. The book" is ruled in broad transverse 
lines, and has a space for a name, for a number, and 
a thumbmnrk. He puts hft thumb upon the slab and 
makes the thumbmnrk first with the utmost delibera- 
tion. Meanwhile he studies the other two entries. 


The “numbers” of the previous guests above are com- 
' plex muddles of letters r and figures. He writes his 
name, then with a calm assurance writes down his 
number, A.M.a.l607.2.n(3©. I ^am wrung with 
momentary admiration. I follow his example, and 
fabricate an equally imposing signature.* We think 
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ourselves Very deafer. The landlord proffers finger 
bowls for our Rhumbs, and his eye £oes, just a little 
curiously, to our entries. 

I decide it is advisable to pay and go before any 
conversation about our formulae arises. 

As we emerge into the corridor, and the morning 
sunlight of the Utopian world, I see the landlord 
bending over the book. 

“Come on,” I say. * The most tiresome thing in the 
world is explanations^ and I perceive that if we do not 
get along, the? will fall .upon us now.” 

I glance back to discover the landlord and a grace¬ 
fully robed woman standing outside the pretty sim¬ 
plicity of the Utopian inn, watching us doubtfully us 
we recede. 

“ Come on,” I insist. 


§H 

We should go towards the School lenen gorge, and 
as we went, our fresh morning senses would gather 
together a thousand factors for our impression of this 
'more civilised world. A »odem Utopia will have 
done with yapping about nationality, and so the ugly 
fortifications, the ofirracks and military defilements of 
the earthly vale of Urseren will be wanting. Instead 
there will be a great multitude of gracious little houses, 
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clustering in college-like groups, nd $loubt Jbout their 
common kitchens bnd halls, down and %bout the valley 
slopes. And there will be many more trees, and a 
great variety of trees—all the world will have been 
ransacked *for winter conifers. Despite the height of 
the valley there will be a double avenue along the road. 
This high road with its tramway would turn with us 
to descend the gorge, and we should hesitate upon tTie 
adventure of boarding the train. But now we should 
have the memory of our landlord’s curious eye upon 
us, and we should decide at ltyst to defsr the risk of 
explanations such an enterprise might precipitate. 

We should go by the great road for a time, and 
note^something of the difference between Utopian and 
terrestrial‘engineering. , t t 

The trlmvay, the train road, the culverts and 
bridges, the Urnerloch tunnel, into which the road 
plunges, will all be beautiful things. 

There is nothing in machinery, there is nothing in 
embankments and railways and iron bridges and 
engineering devices to oblige them to be ugly. Ugli¬ 
ness is the measure of imperfection ; a thing of human 
making is for the most part ugjy in proportion to the 
poverty of its consfructive thought, to the failure of* 
its producer fully to grasp the purpose of its being. 
Everything to which men continue lb give thought and 
attention, which they make and remake in the same 
direction, and with a continuing, desire to do as well 
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as they call, growj beautiful inevitably. Things mode ^ 
by mankind un^er modem conditions die ugly, primarily 
because our social organisation is ugly, because we live 
in an atmosphere of snatch and uncertainty, and do 
everything in an underbred strenuous manner. This 
is the misfortune of machinery, and not its fault. Art, 
like some beautiful plant, lives on its atmosphere, and 
wlien the atmosphere is good it will grow everywhere, 
and when it is bad nowhere. If we smashed and buried 
every machine, eveay furnace, every factory in the 
world, and without any, further change set ourselves to 
home industries, hand labour, spade husbandry, sheep¬ 
folding and pig minding, we should still do tilings in 
the same- haste, and achieve nothing but dirtiness, 
inconvenience, bad »ir, and another gaunt And gawky 
reflection of our intellectual And moral •disorder. We 
should mend nothing. « 

But in Utopia a man who designs *a tram road will 
be a cultivated man, an artist craftsman ; he will strive, 
as a good writer or a painter strives, to achieve the 
simplicityiof perfection. lie will make his girders and 
rails and parts as gracious as that first engineer, Nature, 
has made the stems o£ her plants and the joints and 
gestures of her animals. To«cstechi him a sort of anti- 
artist, to count every man who makes things with his 
unaided thumbs 1^1 artist, and every man who uses 
machinery as a brute, is merely a passing phase of 
human stupidity. This tram road beside us will be 
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a triumph of design. The idea wlty be so* unfamiliar 
to us that for a time it will not occur „to us that it is 
a system of beautiful objects at all. We shall admire 
its ingenious adaptation to the need of a district that 
is buried ’half the year in snow, the hard bed below, 
curved and guttered to do its own clearing, the great 
arched sleeper masses, raising the rails a good two 
yards above the ground, the easy, simple standards mul 
insulators. Then it will creep in upon our minds 
“ But, by Jove ! This is designed ! ” 

Indeed the whole thing will.be designed. 

Later on, perhaps, we may find students in an art 
school working in competition to design an electric 
tram, students who know something of modern metal¬ 
lurgy, and'something of electrical engineering, and wc 
shall find jfeople as keenly critical of a signal box or 

an iron bridge as they are on earthnof--! Heavens! 

what are they critical about on earth ? 

The quality and condition of a dress tie ! 

We should make some unpatriotic comparisons with 
our own planet, no doubt. 
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The Voice of Nature 
§ l 

Presently recognise the fellow of the earthly 
Devil’s Bridge, still intact as a footway, spanping the 
gorge, and old memories turn us off’ the road down the 
steep ruin of an ancient mule track towards it. .It is 
our first reminder tflat Utopia too must have a history. 
We cross it and find the Reuss, for all that it has 
already lit and.warmed and ventilated and cleaned 
several thousands of houses in the dale above, and for 
all that it drives those easy trams in the gallery over¬ 
head, is yet capable of as fitie a cascade as ever it flung 
on earth/ So we con\e to a rocky path, wild as one 
could wish, and descend, discoursing how good and fair 
an ordered world may be, but with a certain unformu- 
lated qualification in our minds about those thumb 
marks we have lqft behind. 

“ Do you redkjl the Zeriryitt valley ?” says my 
friend, “and how on earth it reeks and stinks with 
smoke ?" ' 
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“People make that an argumefi^ for obstructing 
change, instead of*helping it forward ! ”, 

And here perforce an episode intrudes. We are 
invaded by a talkative person. 

He overtakes us and begins talking forthwith in a 
fluty, but not unamiable, tenor. He is a great talker, 
this man, and a fairly respectable gesticulator, and to 
him it is we make our first ineffectual tentatives at 
explaining who indeed we are y but his flow of -talk 
washes that all' away again. Ho has a face of that 
rubicund, knobby type I ha\;e heard tan indignant 
mineralogist speak of as botryoidal, and about it waves 
a quantity of disorderly blond hair. He is dressed in 
leather doublet and knee breeches, and he wears over 
these a streaming woollen cloak .©f«.-fadpd crimson that 
give him a fifte dramatic outline as he comes down 
towards us-- over the rocks. His feet, which are large 
and handsome, liiit bright '|)ink with the keen morning 
air, are bare except for sandals of leather. (It was the 
only time that we saw anyone in Utopia with baa* 
feet.) He salutes us with a scroll-like waving of his 
stick, and falls in with our slower paces. 

“ Climbers, I presume ? ” hq says, “ and you scorn 
these trams of theirs ? F like you. So do I! Why 
a man should consent to be dealt with as a bale of 
goods holding an indistinctive tickyC—when God gave 
him legs and a face—passes my understanding.” 

As he speaks, his staff indicatq the great mechanical 
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road tfyat'runs it$oss the gorge and high overhead ] 
through a galley in the rock, follows it along until it 
turns the corner, picks it up as a viaduct far below, 
traces it until it plunges into an arcade through a 
jutting crag, and there dismisses it with a spiral whirl. 
“ No!" he says. 

He seems sent by Providence, for just now we had 
been discussing how we should broach our remarkable 
situation to these Utopians before our money is spent. 

Our eyes meet, atfd I gather from the botanist that 
I am to opqp*our case.* 

I do my hpst. 

“ You came from the other side of space! ” says 
the man in the crimson cloak, interrupting me. “Pre¬ 
cisely ! I like* that-«-it's exactly my note! So do 
I! And you find this world strange*! Exactly my 
case! We are brothel's! We shall be in* sympathy. 

I am amazed, I have been‘amazed as long as I can 
remember, and I shall die, most , certainly, in a state 
of incredulous amazement* at this remarkable world. 
Eh? . . .* You found yourselves suddenly upon a 
mountain top ! Fortunate men ! ” lie chuckled. “ For 
my part I found myself in the still stranger position of 
infant to two parents of die most intractable dis¬ 
positions !" , 

“ The fact remans," I protect. 

“A position, I can assure you, demanding Tact of 
an altogether superhfcnan quality !" 

* * 1 *5 
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We desist for a space from the attempt to .explain 
our remarkable selves, and for the rest of the time this 
picturesque and exceptional Utopian takes the talk 
entirely under his control. . . . 


§ 2 

An agreeable person, though a little distracting, he 
was, and he talked, we recall, of many things. He 
impressed us, we found afterwards, as a poseur beyond 
question, a conscious Ishmaelite in the world of wit, 
and in some subtly inexplicable way as a most con¬ 
summate ass. He talked first of the excellent and 
commodious trams that came from tover the passes, and 
ran down the long valley towards middle Switzerland, 
and of all* the growth of pleasant homes and chalets 
amidst the heights that made the opening gorge so 
different from its earthly parallel, with a fine disrespect. 
“ But they are beautiful,’ 1 ' I protested. “ They are 
graciously proportioned, they are placed in Well-chosen 
positions ; they give no offence to the eye.” 

“ What do we know of tha beauty they replace ? 
They are a mere rash. Why should we men play the 
part of bacteria upon ’ he face of our Mother ? ” 

“ All life is that! ” *• 

“ No! not natural life, not the plants and the 
gentle creatures that live their wild shy lives in forest 
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and juqgle. Th^b* is a part of her. That is the 
natural bloom pf her complexion. 'But these houses 
and tramways and things, all made from ore and stuff 

torn from her veins-! You can’t better my image 

of the rash. It’s a morbid breaking out! I’d give it 
ail for one—what is it ?—free and natural chamois.” 

“ You live at times in a house ? ” I asked. 

He ignored my question. For him, untroubled 
Nature was the best, h<? said, and, with a glance at his 
feet, the most beautiful. He professed himself a 
Nazarite, and *shook back his Teutonic poet’s shock of 
hair. So he .canie to himself, and for the rest of our 
walk he kept to himself as the thread of his discourse, 
and went’ over himself from top to toe, and strung 
thereon all topics uilder the sun by way of illustrating 
his splendours. But especially his foil \tas the relative 
folly, the unnaturalfless and want of logic in his fellow 
men. He held strong views about tfie extreme sim¬ 
plicity of everything, only that men, in their muddle- 
headedness, had confounded *it all. “ I Ience, for example, 
these tranls! They are always running up and down 
as though they were looking for the lost simplicity of 
nature. ‘We dropped it here!” 1 He earned a 
living, we gathered, “somd* considerable way above 
the minimum w|ge,” which threw a chance light on 
the labour problem—by perforating records for auto¬ 
matic musical machines—no doubt of the Pianotist 
and Pianola kind—Vod he spent all the leisure lie 
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e could gain in going to and fro in t^e earth lecturing 
on “The Need of a Return to Nature,” and on “Simple 
Foods and Simple Ways.” He did it for the love of 
it. It was very clear to us he had an inordinate 
impulse to lecture, and esteemed us fair game. He 
had been lecturing on these topics in Italy, and lie 
was now going back through the mountains to lectiye 
in Saxony, lecturing on the way, to perforate a lot 
more records, lecturing the while, and so start' out 
lecturing again. He was undisguisedly glad to have us 
to lecture to by the way. • 

He palled our attention to his costume at an earl) 
stage. It was the embodiment of his ideal of Nature- 
clothing, and it had been made especially for him at 
very great cost. “Simply because”naturalness has fled 
the earth, and has to be sought now, and washed out 
from your brushed complexities like gold.” 

“ I should have thought,” said I, “ that any clothing 
whatever was something of a slight upon the natural 
man.” 

“ Not at all,” said he, “ not at all! You forget his 
natural vanity! ” 

He was particularly severe'on our artificial hoofs, 
as he called our boots, anti our hats or hair destructors. 
“ Man is the real King of Beasts and should wear a 
mane. The lion only wears it by consent and in 
captivity.” He tossed his head. ’ 

Subsequently while we lunched and he waited for 
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the specific natufal dishes he ordered—they taxed 
the culinary jerources of the inn' to the utmost— 
he broached a comprehensive generalisation. “The 
animal kingdom and the vegetable kingdom are easily 
distinguished, and for the life of me I see no reason for 
confusing them. It is, I hold, a sin against Nature. 
I keep them distinct in my mind and I keep them 
(fistinct in my person. No animal substance inside, no 
vegetable without;—what could lx* simpler or more 
logical? Nothing upon me but leather and allwool 
garments, jvithin, cerpals, fruit, nuts, herbs, and the 
like. Classification—order—man's function. lie is 
here to observe and accentuate Nature's simplicity. 
These people”—he swept an arm that tried not too 
personally to prelude, us—“ are filled and covered with 
confusion.” 

lie ate grea.t c^iantities of grapes and finished with 
a cigarette. He demandetl and dnfnk a great horn 
of unfermented grape juice, and it seemed to suit 
him well. 

We three sat about the board—it was in an agree¬ 
able little arbour on a hill hard by the place where 
VVassen stands on earth, and it looked down the valley 
to the Uri Rothstock, and ever ailtl again we sought to 
turn his undeniable gift of exposition to the elucidation 
of our own difficulties. 

But we seemccrto get little, his style was so elusive. 
Afterwards*, indeec\ we found much information and 
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" many persuasions had soaked into ifs^ but at the time 
ft seemed to us he told us nothing. He indicated things 
by* dots and dashes, instead of by good hard assertive 
lines. He would not pause to see how little we knew. 
Sometimes his wit rose so high that he would lose sight 
of it himself, and then he would pause, purse his lips 
as if he whistled, and then till the bird came back to 
the lure, fill his void mouth with grapes. He talked 
of the relations of the sexes, and love—a passion* he 
held in great contempt as being in its essence complex 
and disingenuous—and afterwards we found we had 
learnt much of what the marriage laws of Utopia allow 
and forbid. 

“ A simple natural freedom,” he said, waving a 
grape in an illustrative manner,,and sp we gathered 
the Modern Utopia did not at any rate go to that. 
He spoke, too, of the regulation of unions, of people 
who were not allowed to have children, of complicated 
rules and interventions. “ Man,” he said, “ had ceased 
to be a natural product! ” 

We tried to check him with questions at this most 
illuminating point, but he drove on like a torrent, and 
carried his topic out of sight. „The world, he held, 
was overmanaged, ai>d that was the root of all evil. 
He talked of the over management of the world, and 
among other things of the laws that, would not let a 
poor simple idiot, a “ natural,” go ..‘t large. And so 
we had our first glimpse of what I^topia did with the 
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feeble and*insane.* * “ We make all these distinctions 
between man aqd^nan, we exalt this and favour that, 
and degrade and seclude that; we make birth artificial, 
life artificial, death artificial." 


“ You say We” said I, with the first glimmering of 
a new idea, “ but you don’t participate ? ” 

“ Not I! I’m not one of your samurai , your 
voluntary noblemen who have taken the world in hand. 
I might be, of course, but I’m not." 

“Samurai!” I repeated, “voluntary noblemen!" 
and for the ^lament coiyld not frame a question. 

He whirled on to an attack on science, that stirred 
the botanist to controversy. lie denounced with great 
bitterness' all specialists whatever, and particularly 
doctors and engjneeie., 

“ Voluntary noblemen !" lie said, “ relfintary Gods 
I fancy they think tfiemselves," and I was left behind 
for a space in the perplexed ‘examination of this paren¬ 
thesis, while he and the botanist—who is sedulous to 
keep his digestion up to «date with all the newest 


devices—a/gued about the good of medicine men. 

“ The natural human constitution,” said the blond¬ 


haired man, “is perfectly simple, with one simple 
condition—you must leave it* to Nature. But if you 
mix up things sp distinctly and essentially separated 
as the animal and vegetable kingdoms for example, 
and ram that in form to digest, what can you expect ? 

“ Ill health! l\ere isn’t such a thing—in the 
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course of Nature. But you sheltl^ from*Nature in 
houses, you project yourselves by 7 cjothes that are 
useful instead of being ornamental, you wash—with 
such abstersive chemicals as soap for example—and 
above all /you consult doctors.” He approved himself 
with a chuckle. “ Have you ever found anyone seriously 
ill without doctors and medicine about P Never! You 
say a lot of people would die without shelter and 
medical attendance! No doubt?—but a natural dfcnth. 
A natural death is better than an artificial life, surely ? 
That’s—to be frank with you—the very°crtadel of im¬ 
position.” 

That led him, and rather promptly, before the 
botanist could rally to reply, to a great tirade against 
the laws that forbade “sleeping dht.”c He denounced 
them with gredt vigour, and alleged that for his own 
part he broke that law whenever hte could, found some 
corner of moss, shaded from an excess of dew, and there 
sat up to sleep. He. slept, he said, always in a sitting 
position, with his head on his wrists, and his wrists on 
his knees—the simple natural position for sleep in 
man. ... He said it would be far better if all the 
world slept out, and all the houses were pulled down. 

You will understand, r pcrhaps, the subdued irrita¬ 
tion I felt, as I sat and listened O to the botanist 
entangling himself in> the logical/net of this wild 
nonsense. It impressed me as bein" irrelevant When 
one comes to a Utopia one expects a Cicerone, one 
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expects # a fterson as* precise and insistent and instructive 
as an American I advertisement—the* advertisement of 
one of those land agents, for example, who print their 
own engaging photographs to instil confidence and 
begin, “You want to buy real estate.” One expects 
to find all Utopians absolutely convinced of the per¬ 
fection of their Utopia, and incapable of receiving a 
hint against its older. And here was this purveyor of 
absurdities! • 

And yet now that I come to think it over, is not this 
too one of Jhe necessary differences between a Modem 
Utopia and those finite compact settlements of the 
older school of dreamers ? It is not to be a unanimous 
world any more, it is to have all and more the 
mental contragety*we find in the world <5f the real; 
it is no longer to be perfectly explicable, "it is just our 
own vast mysterious welter, with some of the blackest 
shadows gone, with a clearer illumination, and a more 
conscious and intelligent will. Irrelevance is not irre¬ 
levant to such a scheme, and our blond-haired friend is 
exactly jdst where he ought to be here. 

Still- 

§ 3 

1 ceased to listen to the# argumentation of my 
botanist with thi&apostle of Nature. The botanist, 
in his scientific woiy, was, I believe, defending the 
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^ learned professions. (He thinks and argues like draw- 
ing on squared paper.) It struck n e as transiently 
remarkable that a man who could not be induced to 
forget himself and his personal troubles on coming into 
a whole new world, who could waste our first evening 
in Utopia upon a paltry egotistical love story, should 
presently become quite heated and impersonal in the dis¬ 
cussion of scientific professionalism. He was—absorbed. 
I can’t attempt to explain these-vivid spots and blind 
spots in the imaginations of sane men; there they are! 

“You say,” said the botanist, with*-q prevalent 
index finger, and the resolute deliberation of a big 
siege gun being lugged into action over rough ground 
by a number of inexperienced men, “you prefer a 
natural death to an artificial life. •- But what is your 
definition (stress) of artificial ? . . .” 

And aftqr lunch too! I ceased to (isten, flicked the 
end of my cigarette ash over the green trellis of the 
arbour, stretched my legs with a fine restfulness, leant 
back, and gave my mind to the fields and houses that 
lay adown the valley. 

What I saw interwove with fragmentary things our 
garrulous friend had said, and ,yith the trend of my 
own speculations. . i . 

The high road, with its tramways find its avenues 
on either side, ran in a, bold curve, and with one great 
loop of descent, down the opposite /side of the valley, 
and below crossed again on a beautiful viaduct, and 
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dipped .info an arcade in the side of the Bristenstock. 
Our inn stood, o^t boldly, high above the level this 
took. The houses clustered in their collegiate groups 
over by the high road, and near the subordinate way 
that ran almost vertically below us and past*us and up 
towards the valley of the Meien Reuss. There were 
oye or two Utopians cutting and packing the flowery 
mountain grass in»the carefully levelled and irrigated 
meadows by means of sfwift, light machines that ran on 
things like feet and seemed to devour the herbage, and 
there were ljiany children and a woman or so, going to 
and fro among the houses near at hand. I guessed a 
central building towards the high road must be the 
school from which these children were coming. I yoted 
the health and cliasliness of these yourfg heirs of 
Utopia as they passed below. • 

The pervading Quality of the whole scene was a 
sane order, the deliberate solution of problems, a pro¬ 
gressive intention steadily achieving itself, and the 
aspect that particularly Occupied me was the incon¬ 
gruity of this with our blond-haired friend. 

On the one hand here was a state of affairs that 
implied a power of wjjl, an organising and controlling 
force, the co-operation of a ^reat 'number of vigorous 
people to establish and sustain its progress, and on the 
other this creature of pose andivanity, with his restless 
wit, his perpetuaA giggle at his own cleverness, his 
manifest incapacity .or comprehensive co-operation. 
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Now, had I come upon a hopeless incompatibility ? 
Was this the redudio ad absurdum kf jny vision, and 
must it even as I sat there fade, dissolve, and vanish 
before my eyes ? 

There "was no denying our blond friend. If this 

Utopia is indeed to parallel our earth, man for man— 

and I see no other reasonable choice to that—th^e 

must be this sort of person and kindred sorts of persons 

in great abundance. The desii'fe and gift to see’ life 

whole is not the lot of the great Majority of men, the 

service of truth is the privilegerof the elfect, and these 

clever fools who choke the avenues ’ of the world of 
< 

thought, who stick at no inconsistency, who oppose, 
obstruct, confuse, will find only the freer scope amidst 
Utopian freedoms. T r 

(They argudd on, these two, as I worried my brains 
with riddles. It was like a fight. between a cock 
sparrow and a tortoise; they both went on in their 
own way, regardless of each other’s proceedings. The 
encounter had an air of beiifg extremely lively, and the 
moments of contact were few. “ But you mistake my 
point,” the blond man was saying, disordering his hair 
—which had become unruffled in the preoccupation of 
dispute—with a hdsty Movement of his hand, “you 
don’t appreciate the position I take up,”) 

“ Ugh! ” said I privately, and lighted another 
cigarette and went away into myy4>wn thoughts with 
that. *' 
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The poSition he*takes up ! That’s the way of your 
intellectual foo^ |he Universe over. He takes up a 
position, and he's going to be the most brilliant, 
delightful, engaging and invincible of gay delicious 
creatures defending that position you can possibly 
imagine. And even when the case is not so bad as 
that, there still remains the quality. We “ take up 
our positions,” silly*little contentious creatures that we 
are, we will not see thft right in one another, we will 
not patiently state and restate, and honestly accommo¬ 
date and plq/if and so \\e remain at sixes and sevens. 
We’ve all a touch of Gladstone in us, and try^ to the 
last moment to deny we have made a turn. And 
so our poor broken-springed world jolts athwart its 
trackless destiny. T»y to win into line with some 
fellow weakling, and sec the little host of suspicions, 
aggressions, misrepresentations, your approach will stir 
—like summer flies on a high road—the way he will 
try to score a point and claim you as a convert to 
what he has always said, hi# fear lest the point should 
be scored to you. 

It i% not only such gross and palpable cases as our 
blond and tenoring friend. I could find the thing 
negligible were it only that. • But Vhen one sees the 
same thread wovqp into men who arc leaders, men who 
sway vast multitudes, who are indeed great and powerful 
men; when one see^how unfair they can be, how un- 
_/teachable, the great blind areas in their eyes also, their 
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want of generosity, then one’s doubts gathdb like mists 
across this Utopian valley, its vistas jjale, its people 
become unsubstantial phantoms, all its order and its 
happiness dim and recede. . . . 

If we‘are to have any Utopia at all, we must have 
a clear common purpose, and a great and steadfast 
movement of will to override all these incurably 
egotistical dissentients. Something is needed wide and 
deep enough to float the worst V)f egotisms away. • The 
world is not to be made right by acclamation and in 
a day, and then for ever mo^e trusted |o run alone. 

It is manifest this Utopia could not come about by 
chance and anarchy, but by co-ordinated effort and a 
conpnunity of design, and to tell of just land laws and 
wise government, a wisely balanced economic system, 
and wise social arrangements without telling how it 
was brought about, and how it*-is, sustained against 
the vanity and self-indulgence, the moody fluctuations 
and uncertain imaginations, the heat and aptitude for 
partisanship that lurk, evrti when they do not flourish, 
in the texture of every man alive, is to build a palace 
without either door or staircase. 

I had not this in mind when I began. 

Somewhere in *the Modern Utopia there must be 
adequate men, men the very antithesis of our friend, 
capable of self-devotion, of intentional courage, of 
honest thought, and steady encMwour. There must 
be a literature to embody their Common idea, of whicW^, 
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this Modern Utopia is merely the material form; there 
must be some oiganisation, however slight, to keep 
them in touch one with the other. 

Who will these men be ? Will they be a caste ? a 
race ? an organisation in the nature of a Chiirch ? . . . 
And there came into my mind the words of our ac¬ 
quaintance, that he was not one of these “voluntary 
noblemen." • 

At first that phrase struck me as being merely 
queer, and then I began to realise certain possibilities 
that were wrapped up \p. it. 

The animus of our chance friend, at any rate, went 
to suggest that here was his antithesis. Evidently 
what he 'is not, will be the class to contain what is 
needed here, fyideh^y. 


§ 4 

I was recalled from my meditations by the hand of 
the blond-haired man upon my arm. 

I looked up to discover the botanist had gone into 
the inn. 

The blond-haired man was for a moment almost 
stripped of pose. » 

“ I say," he said.* “ Weren’t you listening to me ? " 

“ No," I kid bluntly. 
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His surprise c was manifest. But by an 0 effort he 
recalled what he had meant to say. fi 

“ Your friend,” he said, “ has been telling me, in 
spite of my sustained interruptions, a most incredible 
story.” 

I wondered how the botanist managed to get it in. 

“ About that woman ? ” I said. 

“ About a man and a woman who hate each other 
and can’t get away from each other.” 

“ I know,” I said. 

“ It sounds absurd.” 

“ It is.” 

< 

“ Why can’t they get away ? What is there to 
keep them together ? It’s ridiculous. I-” 

“Quite> 

“ He «>ouWtell it to me.” 

“ It’s his way.” 

“ He interrupted me. And there’s no point in it. 
Is he-” he hesitated, “ mad ? ” 

“ There’s a whole world* of people mad with him,” 

I answered after a pause. ~ 

The perplexed expression of the blond-haired man 
intensified. It is vain to den^ that he enlarged the 
scope of his inquiry, visibly if not verbally. “Dear 
me! ” he said, and took up something he had nearly 
forgotten. “ And you found yourselves suddenly on a 
mountain side ? . . . I thought ycjHa were joking.” 

I turned round upon him with a sudden access oi\ 
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earnestness. At 'least I meant my manner to be 
earnest, but to # 11m it may have seemed wild. 

“ You," I saia, “ are an original sort of man. Do 
not be alarmed. Perhaps you will understand. . . . 
We were not joking." 

“ But, my dear fellow !" 

“I mean it! We come from an inferior world! 
Like this, but oufr of order.” 

“ No world could Ute more out of older-” 

“You play at that and have your fun. But there’s 
no limit to, the extent, to which a world of men may 

get out of gear. ' In our world-” 

He nodded, but his eye had ceased to be 
friendly.' , 

“ Men die <jf stefryition ; people die by the hundred 
thousand needlessly and painfully; med and women arc 
lashed together to tnake hell for each other; children 
are born—abominably, and*reared in cruelty and folly ; 
there is a thing called war, a horror of blood and vile¬ 
ness. The whole thing siems to me at times a cruel 
and waste Ail wilderness of muddle. You in this decent 

t 

world have no means of understanding-” 

“No ?” he said, aijd would have begun, but I went 
on too quickly. 

“ No! Wh§n I see you dandering through this 
excellent and hopeful world, ^objecting, obstructing, 
and breaking the ^w, displaying your wit on science 
and order, on the men who toil so ingloriously to swell 
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juid use the knowledge that is salvation, this* salvation 

for which our poor world cries to heavfai ^.— ” 

“ You don’t mean to say,” he said, “ that you 
really come from some other world where things are 
different and worse ? ” 

“ I do.” 

“ And you want to talk to me about it instead of 
listening to me ? ” 

« Yes.’ 

“Oh, nonsense!” he said abruptly. “You can't 
do it—really. I can assure you this present world 
touches the nadir of imbecility. You and your friend, 
with his love for the lady who’s so mysteriously tied— 
you’re romancing ! People could not possibly do such 
things. IPs—if you’ll excuse ,nfe—ridiculous. He 
began—he would begin. A most tiresome story— 
simply borome down. We’d been* talking very agree¬ 
ably before that, or rather / had, about the absurdity 
of marriage laws, the interference with a free and 
natural life, and so on, and suddenly he burst like a 
dam. No!” He paused. “It’s really impossible. 
You behave perfectly well for a time, and then you 
begin to interrupt. . . . And ?uch a childish story, 
too!” * * 

He spun round upon his chair, go^ up, glanced at 
me over his shoulder, und walked out of the arbour. 
He stepped aside hastily to avoid t<}® close an approach 
to the returning botanist. “ Impossible,” I heard him > 
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say. IJe was evidently deeply aggrieved by us. I saw^ 
him presently ^ ^ttle way off in the garden, talking to 
the landlord of our inn, and looking towards us as he 
talked—they both looked towards us—and after that, 
without the ceremony of a farewell, he disappeared, 
and we saw him no more. We waited for him a little 
w^ile, and then I expounded the situation to the 
botanist. ... • 

* We are going to have a very considerable amount 
of trouble explaining ourselves,” I said in conclusion. 

“ We are hart by an act of the imagination, and that is 
just one of those metaphysical operations that are so 
difficult to make credible. We are, by the standard 
of bearing and clothing I remark about us, unattractive 
in dress and deportment. W^ have nothing to produce 
to explain our presence here, no bit of a flying machine 
or a space travelling sphere or any of the* apparatus 
customary on these occasions. We have no means 
beyond a dwindling amount of small change out of a 
gold coin, ppon which I sifypo.se in ethics and the law 
some native Utopian jiad a better claim. We may 
already have got ourselves into trouble with the 
authorities with that confounded number of yours ! ” 

“ You did one too ! ” 

“ All the meye bother, perhaps, when the thing is 
brought home to us. There’s flo need for recrimina* 
^ions. The thing of moment is that we find ourselves 
m tile position—not to put too fine a point upon it— 
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fif tramps in this admirable world. The question of 
all others of importance to us at pAs^nt is what do 
they do with their tramps ? Because sooner or later, 
and the balance of probability seems to incline to 
sooner, whatever they do with their tramps that they 
will do with us.” 

“ Unless we can get some work.” 

“ Exactly—unless we can get some work.” 

“ Get work ! ” 

The botanist leant forward on’ his arms and looked 
out of the arbour with an expression df -despondent 
discovery. “ I say,” he remarked ; “ this is a strange 
world—quite strange and new. I’m only beginning to 
realise just what it means for us. The mountains there 
are the same, the old Bristenstock and all the rest of it; 
but these houses, you know, and that roadway, and the 
costumes, a'nd that machine that is*lioking up the grass 
there—only. . . .” 

He sought expression. “Who knows what will 
come in sight round the bend of the valley there? 
Who knows what may happen to us anywhere ? We 
don’t know who rules over us even ... we don’t know 
that!” 

“ No,” I echoed^, “ we'don’t know that .” 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH 


Failure in a Modern Utopia 

§1 

The old Utopias-*save for the breeding schemes of 
Plato and £»mpanella—ignored that reproductive com¬ 
petition among individualities which is the substance 
of life, and dealt essentially with its incidentals. The 
endless variety of men, their endless gradation of quality, 
over which th$ ha^ of selection plays, afid to which 
we owe the unmanageable complication of real life, is 
tacitly set aside. 'The real world is a vast disorder of 
accidents and incalculable ‘forces in which men survive 
or fail A Modern Utopia, unlike its predecessors, dare 
not pretejid to change th« last condition; it may order 
and humanise the conflict, but men must still survive 
or fail. 

Most Utopias present themselves as going concerns, 
as happiness in being; they iqake it an essential 
condition that a happy land can have no history, and all 
the citizens one is permitted to see are well looking and 
upright and mentally and morally in tune. But we 
are under 'the dominion of a logic that obliges us to 
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take over the actual population of the world‘with only 
such moral and mental and physical improvements as 
lie* within their inherent possibilities, and it is our 
business to ask what Utopia will do with its congenital 
invalids, its idiots and madmen, its drunkards and men 
of vicious mind, its cruel and furtive souls, its stupid 
people, too stupid to be of use to the community, its 
lumpish, unteachable and unimaginative people ? And 
what will it do with the man who is “ poor ” all round, 
the rather spiritless, rather incompetent low-grade man 
who on earth sits in the den of the sweater* jramps the 
streets under the banner of the unemployed, or trembles 
—in another man’s cast-off clothing, and with an 
infinity of hat-touching—on the verge of rural employ¬ 
ment? , • r , 

, r 

These people will have to be in the descendent 
phase, the species must be engaged, in eliminating 
them; there is ho escape irom that, and conversely 
the people of exceptional quality must be ascendant. 
The better sort of people, ao far as they c^n be dis¬ 
tinguished, must have the fullest freedom of public 
service, and the fullest opportunity of parentage. And 
it must be open to every maq to approve himself 
worthy of ascendency. v 

The way of Nature in this process is to kill the 
weaker and the sillier, to crush them, to starve them, 
to overwhelm them, using the stronger and more 
cunning as her weapon. But man is the unnatural 
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animal, th£ rebel child of Nature, and,more and more 
does he turn himself against the harsh and fitful hand 
that reared him. 'He sees with a growing resentment 
the multitude of suffering ineffectual lives over which 
his species tramples in its ascent. In the Modern 
Utopia he will have set himself to change the ancient 
la^. No longer will it be that failures must suffer and 
perish lest their breed increase, but the breed of failure 
must not increase, lest 'they suffer and perish, and the 
race with them. * 

Now we,raeed not ,argue here to prove that the 
resources of the world and the energy of mankind, 
were they organised sanely, are amply sufficient to 
supply every material need of every living human 
being. And i£ it ^^n be so contrived that every 
human being shall live in a state of reasonable physical 
and mental comfort, without the reproduction of 
inferior types, there is no ’reason whatever why that 
should not be secured. But there must be a competi¬ 
tion in lif^ of some sort to determine who are to be 
pushed to the edge, and who are to prevail and 
multiply. Whatever we do, man will remain a com¬ 
petitive creature, and ^though moral and intellectual 
training may vary and enlargcahis exception of success 
and fortify him with refinements and consolations, no 
Utopia will ever save him completely from the emotional 
^rama of struggle, from exultations and humiliations, 
from pride and prostration and shame. He lives in 
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success and failure just as inevitably as 4ie lives in 
space and time. 

But we may do much to make tHi margin of failure 
endurable. On earth, for all the extravagance of 
charity, the struggle for the mass of men at the bottom 
resolves itself into a struggle, and often a very foul 
and ugly struggle, for food, shelter, and clothing. 
Deaths outright from exposure and starvation are now 
perhaps uncommon, but for the multitude there are 
only miserable houses, uncomfortable clothes, and bad 
and insufficient food; fractional starvation and ex¬ 
posure, that is to say. A Utopia planned upon 
modern lines will certainly have put an end to that. 
It \vill insist upon every citizen being properly housed, 
well nourished, and in good health, Reasonably clean 
and clothed healthily, and upon that insistence its 
labour lawp will be founded. In «. phrasing that will 
be familiar to e'veryone interested in social reform, it 
will maintain a standard of life. Any house, unless it * 
be a public monument, that does not con^e up to its 
rising standard of healthiness and convenience, the 

I * 

Utopian State will incontinently pull down, and pile 
the material and charge the owpier for the labour; any 
house unduly crowded ovdirty, it must in some effectual 
manner, directly or indirectly, confiscate and clear and 
clean. And any citiaen indecently dressed, or ragged 
and dirty, or publicly unhealthy* or sleeping abroad 
homeless, or in any way neglected or derelict, mus^\ 
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come uqder its care. It will find hin> work if he oan 
and will work,^ it will take him to it, it will register* 
him and lend hiA the money wherewith to lead a 
comely life until work can be found or made for him, 
and it will give him credit and shelter* him and 
strengthen him if he is ill. In default of private 
enterprises it will provide inns for him and food, and 
it will—by itself* acting as the reserve employer— 
maintain a minimum Vage which will cover the cost 
of a decent life. The State will stand at the back of 
the economic struggle qs the reserve employer of labour. 
This most excellent idea does, as a matter of fact, 
underlie the British institution of the workhouse, but 
it is jumbled up with the relief of old age and infirmity, 
it is administered jW'ochially and on the‘supposition 
that all population is static and localised whereas 
every year it becbmes more migratory; it is ad- 
. ministered without any regard to the rising standards 
of comfort and self-respect in a progressive civilisation, 
and it is administered grudgingly. The thing that is 
done is done as unwilling charity by administrators 
who are often, in the rural districts at least, competing 
for low-priced labour, find who regard want of employ¬ 
ment as a crime. But if it were possible for any citizen 
in need of mon^y to resort to a place of public employ¬ 
ment as a right, and there wct k for a week or month 
^ without degradation upon certain minimum terms, it 
seems fairly certain that no one would work, except as 
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the victim of spme quite exceptional and 9 temporary 
Accident, for less. 

The work publicly provided woi&d have to be toil¬ 
some, but not cruel nor incapacitating. A choice of 
occupations would need to be afforded, occupations 
adapted to different types of training and capacity, 
with some residual employment of a purely laborious 
and mechanical sort for those who* were incapable of 
doing the things that required intelligence. Neces¬ 
sarily this employment by the State would be a relief 
of economic pressure, but it would not 'be considered 
a charity done to the individual, but* a public service. 
It need not pay, any more than the police need pay, 
but jt could probably be done at a small margin of 
loss. There is a number of dui'abta things bound 
finally to be' useful that could be made and stored 
whenever the tide of more highly paid employment 
ebbed and labour sank to'its minimum, bricks, iron 
from inferior ores, shaped and preserved timber, pins, 
nails, plain fabrics of cottcta and linen, ppper, sheet 
glass, artificial fuel, and so on j new roads could be 
made and public buildings reconstructed, inconveniences 
of all sorts removed, until under the stimulus of 
accumulating material, accumulating investments or 
other circumstances, the tide of private enterprise 
flowed again. * 

The State would provide these things for its citizen ^ 
as though it was his right to require them; he would 
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receive as a shareholder in the common enterprise and 
not with any insult of charity. But on the other, 1 
hand it will retfui-ie that the citizen who renders the 
minimum of service for these concessions shall not 
become a parent until he is established in work at a 
rate above the minimum, and free of any debt he may 
have incurred. The State will never press for its debt, 
nor put a limit to its accumulation so long as a man 
or woman remains childless; it will not even grudge 
them temporary spella of good fortune when they may 
lift their easing 8 above the minimum wage. It will 
pension the age of everyone who cares to take a 
pension, and it will maintain special guest hotnes for 
the very old to which they may come as paying 
guests, spending thei& pensions there. By such obvfous 
devices it will achieve the maximum elipiiwation of its 
feeble and spiritless folk in every generation with the 
minimum of suffering and public disorder. 


§ 2 

But the mildly incompetent the spiritless and dull, 
the poorer sort who are ill, do not exflaust our Utopian 
problem. There remain idiotg and lunatics, there 
remain perverse an<l incompetent persons, there are 
^ people of wehk character who become drunkards, drug 
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takers, and the like. Then there 1 are persons tainted 
with certain foul and transmissible diseases. All these 
people spoil the world for others. /'They may become 
parents, and with most of them there is manifestly 
nothing to be done but to seclude them from the great 
body of the population. You must resort to a kind 
of social surgery. You cannot have social freedom in 
your public ways, your children cannot speak to whom 
they will, your girls and gentle women cannot go 
abroad while some sorts of people go free. And there 
are violent people, and those who will not respect the 
property of others, thieves and cheats, they, too, so 
soon as‘their nature is confirmed, must pass out of the 
free life of our ordered world. So soon as there can 

r 

be no doubt of the disease or_ baseness of the indi¬ 
vidual, so loon as the insanity or other disease is 
assured, or the crime repeated L third time, or the 
drunkenness or misdemeanour past its seventh occasion 
(let us say), so soon must he or she pass out of the 
common ways of men. * 

The dreadfulness of all such proposals as this lies in 
the possibility of their execution falling into the hands 
of hard, dull, and cruel administrators. But in the 
case of a Utopia ^ne assames the best possible govern¬ 
ment, a govemihent as merciful and deliberate as it 

i 

is powerful and decisfve. You must not too hastily 
imagine these things being done—as they would b^ 
done on earth at present—by a number of zealous half- 
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edueated people in a state of panic at a,quite imaginary 
“ Rapid Multiplication of the Unfit.” 

No doubt for tfirst offenders, and for all offenders 
under five-and-twenty, the Modern Utopia will attempt 
cautionary and remedial treatment. There v/ill be dis¬ 
ciplinary schools and colleges for the young, fair and 
happy places, but with less confidence and more 
restraint than the schools and colleges of the ordinary 
world. In remote and solitary regions these enclosures 
will lie, they will be. fenced in and forbidden to the 
common ruq of men, and there, remote from all temp¬ 
tation, the defective citizen will be schooled. There will 
be no masking of the lesson; “ which do you valfie most, 
the wide'world of humanity, or this evil trend in you ? ” 
From that discipline^ last the prisoners will return. 

But the others; what would a saner wbrld do with 
them ? » , 

Our world is still vindictive, but ‘the all-reaching 
State of Utopia will have the strength that begets 
mercy. Qpietly the outcast will go from among his 
fellow men. There will be no drumming of him out of 
the ranks, no tearing off of epaulettes, no smiting in 
the face. The thing must be just public enough to 
ohyiate secret tyrannies, and t^at is, all. 

There would be no killing, no letfed chambers. No 
doubt Utopia will kill all deformed and monstrous and 
^svilly diseased births, but for the rest, the State will 
hold itself accountable for their being. There is no 
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justice in Nature perhaps, but the idea of justice must 
' be sacred in any good society. Lives that statesman¬ 
ship has permitted, errors it has/ n<3t foreseen and 
educated against, must not be punished by death. If 
the State ®does not keep faith, no one will keep faith. 
Crime and bad lives are the measure of a State’s failure, 
all crime in the end is the crime of the community. 
Even for murder Utopia will not, I Jthink, kill. 

I doubt even if there will, be jails.' No men are 
quite wise enough, good enough .and cheap enough to 
staff jails as a jail ought to be staffeji. Perhaps 
islands will be chosen, islands lying apart from the 
highways of the sea, and to these the State will send 
its exiles, most of them thanking Heaven, no doubt, 
to tie quifr of a world of prigs. • The State will, of 
course, secufe itself against any children from these 
people, that is the primary object in their seclusion, 
and perhaps it ‘may even be necessary to make these 
island prisons a system of island monasteries and island 
nunneries. Upon that I acn not competent to speak, 
but if I may believe the literature of the subject— 
unhappily a not very well criticised literature—it is 
not necessary to enforce this separation.* 

About such islands patrol boats will go, there will 
be no freedoms m boat building, and it may be neces¬ 
sary to have armed guards at the creeks and quays. 
Beyond that the State will give these segregate^ 
* See for example Dr. W. A. Chappie’s The Fertility of the Unfit. 
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failures iitet as full a liberty as they,.can have. If it 

interferes any further it will be simply to police the 
islands against the organisation of serious cruelty, to 
maintain the freedom of any of. the detained who wish 
it to transfer themselves to other islands, and so to 
keep a check upon tyranny. The insane, of course, 
will demand care and control, but there is no reason 
why the islands of*the hopeless drunkard, for example, 
should not each have a virtual autonomy, have at the 
most a Resident and a guard. I believe that a com¬ 
munity of drunkards might be capable of organising 
even its own bad habit to the pitch of tolerable exist¬ 
ence. I do not see why such an island should not 
build arid order for itself and manufacture and tyade. 
“Your ways are ndt.our ways,” the World State will 
say; “ but here is freedom and a company of kindred 
souls. Elect your jolly rulers, brew if you will and 
distil; here are vine cuttings and barley fields; do as 
it pleases you to do. We will take care of the knives, 
but for th^ rest—deal yourselves with God! ” 

And you see the big convict steamship standing 
in to the Island of Incurable Cheats. The crew are 
respectfully at their auarters, ready to lend a hand 
overboard, but wide awake, o.nd the captain is hos¬ 
pitably on the bridge to bid his guests good-bye and 
keep an eye on the movables. - The new citizens for 
^•his particular Alsatia, each no doubt with his personal 
belongings securely packed and at hand, crowd the 
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deck and study the nearing coast. Bright, keen faces 
would he there, and we, were we by any chance to find 
ourselves beside the captain, might reftognise the double 
of this great earthly magnate or that, Petticoat Lane 
and Park 'Lane cheek by jowl. The landing part of 
the jetty is clear of people, only a government man or 
so stands there to receive the boat and prevent a rush, 
but beyond the gates a number o£ engagingly smart¬ 
looking individuals loiter speculatively. One figures a 
remarkable building labelled Custom House, an in¬ 
teresting fiscal revival this population hfu}, made, and 
beyond, crowding up the hill, the painted walls of a 
number of comfortable inns clamour loudly. One or 
two,inhabitants in reduced circumstances would act as 
hotel touts, there are several hotel qpmibuses and a 
Bureau de cLatfge, certainly a Bureau de Change. And 
a small house with a large h'nrd, aimed point-blank 
seaward, declares itself a*Gratis Information Office, 
and next to it rises the graceful dome of a small 
Casino. Beyond, great hoardings proclaim, the advan¬ 
tages of many island specialities, a hustling commerce, 
and the opening of a Public Lottery. There is a 
large cheap-looking barrack, the school of Commercial 
Science for gentlepien oS» inadequate training. . . . 

Altogether a very go-ahead looking little port it 
would be, and though this disembarkation would have 
none of the flow of hilarious good fellowship that woul^ 
throw a halo of genial noise about the Islands of Drink, 
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it is doubtful if the new arrivals would feel anything 
very tragic in the moment. Here at last was slope for 
adventure aftef their hearts. 

This sounds more fantastic ihan it is. But what 
else is there to do, unless you kill P You milst seclude, 
but why should you torment ? All modem prisons are 
places of torture by restraint, and the habitual criminal 
plays the part of a damaged.mouse at the mercy of the 
cat *of our law. He*has his little painful run and 
back he comes again to a state more horrible even 
than destitution. There are no Alsatias left in the 
world. For my own part I can think of no crime, 
unless it is reckless begetting or the wilful transmission 
of contagious disease, for which the bleak terrors^ the 
solitudes and igpomkiies of the modem prison do not 
seem outrageously cruel. If you want *to ‘go so far as 
that, then kill. Why, once you are rid of them, should 
you pester criminals to resplct an uncongenial standard 
of conduct ? Into such islands of exile as this a 
modem Utopia will have to purge itself. There is no 
alternative that I can contrive. 


§3 


Will a Utopian be free to be idle ? 
t Work has to be done, every day humanity is sus- 
^tained by its*collective effort, and without a constant 
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recurrence of effert in the single man as irf the race 
as a whole, there is neither health nor happiness. The 
permanent idleness of a human teing is not only 
burthensome to the wsrld, but his own secure misery. 
But unprofitable occupation is also intended by idle¬ 
ness, and it may be considered whether that freedom 
also will be open to the Utopian. Conceivably it wijl, 
like privacy, locomotion, and almost all the freedoms 
of life, and on the same terms—If he possess the mbney 
to pay for it. ’ 

That last condition may produce a shock in minds 
accustoiped to the proposition that money is the root 
of all evil, and to the idea that Utopia necessarily 
imp’ies something rather oaken and hand-made and 
primitive in all these relations. T)f course, money is 
not the root of any evil in the world; the root of all 
evil in the world, and the root of all good too, is the 
Will to Live, and money becomes harmful only when 
by bad laws and bad economic organisation it is more 
easily attained by bad men"than good. It :s as reason¬ 
able to say food is the root of all disease, because so 
many people suffer from excessive and unwise eating. 
The sane economic ideal is to make the possession of 
money the clear indication of public serviceableness, 
and the more nearly that ideal is attained, the smaller 
is the justification of poverty and the less the hardship 
of being poor. In barbaric and disorderly countries it 
is almost honourable to be indigent and unquestionably 
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virtuous \o give to a beggar, and tfren in the mor§ 
or less civilised societies of earth, so many children 
come into life hopelessly handicapped, that austerity 
to the poor is regarded as the meanest of mean 
virtues. But in Utopia everyone will have had an 
education and a certain minimum of nutrition and 
twining; everyone will be insured against ill-health 
and accidents; there will be the most efficient organi- 
satibn for balancing the pressure of employment and 
the presence of diserfgaged labour, and so to be money¬ 
less will be clear evidence of unworthiness. In Utopia, 
no one will dream of giving to a casual beggar, and 
no one will dream of begging. 

There will need to be, in the place of the British 
casual wards, simple but comfortable ini^s with a low 
tariff—controlled to a certain extent no doubt, and 
even in some cases* maintained, by the State. This 
tariff will have such a definite relation to the minimum 
permissible wage, that a man who has incurred no 
liabilities through marriage or the like relationship, 
will be able to live in, comfort and decency upon that 
minimum wage, pay his small insurance premium 
against disease, death,'^disablement, or ripening years, 
and have a margin for cloilhing .?nd other personal 
expenses. But Jie will get neither shelter nor food, 
except at the price of his freedom, unless he can 
produce motjey. 

But suppose a a man without money in a district 
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where employment is not to be found for him; suppose 
the amount of employment to have diminished in the 
district with such suddenness as to ifave stranded him 
there. Or. suppose he* has quarrelled with the only 
possible employer, or that he does not like his par¬ 
ticular work. Then no doubt the Utopian State, 
which wants everyone to be just as happy as the futucre 

§i 

welfare of the race permits, will come to his assistance. 
One imagines him resorting to a neat and business-like 
post-office, and stating his case to a civil and intelligent 
official. In any sane State the'economic°c&nditions of 
every quarter of the earth will be watched as constantly 
as its meteorological phases, and a daily map of the 
country within a radius of three or four hundred miles 
showing all ■ thp places •where labour “ is needed will 
hang upon the post-office wall. To this his attention 
will be directedi The man out of‘work will decide 
to try his luck in this place or that, and the public* 
servant, the official will make a note of his name, verify 
his identity—the freedom of Utopia will not be incom¬ 
patible with the universal registration of thumb-marks 
—and issue passes for travel and coupons for any 
necessary inn accommodation cli his way to the chosen 
destination. Thpfe he will seek a new employer. 

Such a free change of locality onct or twice a year 
from a region of restricted employment to a region of 
labour shortage will be among the general privileges 
of the Utopian citizen. 

ISO 
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But suppose that in no district in the world is therg 
work within the capacity of this particular man ? 

Before we suppose that, we must take into con¬ 
sideration the general assumption one is permitted to 
make in all Utopian speculations. All Utopians will 
be reasonably well educated upon Utopian lines; there 
^ill be no illiterates unless they are unteachable im¬ 
beciles, no rule-6f-thumb toilers as inadaptable as 
trained beasts. The Utopian worker will be as versatile 
as any well-educatefl man is on earth to-day, and no 
Trade Unitnf will impose a limit to his activities. The 
world will be his Union. If the work he doei| best and 
likes best is not to be found, there is still the work he 
likes second best. Lacking his proper employment, he 
will turn to some kfndred trade. 

But even with that adaptability,* it may be that 
sometimes he will not find^work. Such a disproportion 
between the work to be done and the people to do it 
may arise as to present a surplus of labour everywhei’e. 
This disproportion may be due to two causes: to an 
increase of population, without a corresponding increase 
of enterprises, or to a diminution of employment 
throughout the worldvlue to the completion of great 
enterprises, to economies achieved, qr to the operation 
of new and more efficient labour-saving appliances. 
Through either cause, a Worlcl State may find itself 
* doing well except for an excess of citizens of mediocre 
and lower quality. 
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e But the first cause may be anticipated by wise 
marriage laws. . . . The full discussion of these laws 
will come later, but here one may fasist that Utopia 
will control the increase of its population. Without 
the determination and ability to limit that increase as 
well as to stimulate it whenever it is necessary, no 
Utopia is possible. That was clearly demonstrated by 
Malthus for all time. 

The second cause is not so 'easily anticipated, but 
then, though its immediate result in glutting the labour 
market is similar, its final consequences are entirely 
different, from those of the first. The whole trend of 
a scientific mechanical civilisation is continually to re¬ 
place labour by machinery and to increase it in its 
effectiveness by organisation, and so quite independently 
of any increase *in population labour must either fall 
in value until it can compete against and check the 
cheapening process, or if that is prevented, as it will 
be in Utopia, by a minimum wage, come out of employ¬ 
ment. There is no apparent limit to this process. 
But a surplus of efficient laboui;, at the minimum wage 
is exactly the condition that should stimulate new 
enterprises, and that in a Stat$. saturated with science 
and prolific in invention «vill stimulate new enterprises. 
An increasing sifrplus of available labour without an 
absolute increase of population, an increasing surplus 
of labour due to increasing economy and,not to pro* 
liferation, and which, therefore, does not press on and 
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disarrange*the food supply, is surely the ideal condition 

for a progressive civilisation. I am inclined to think* 

that, since labour will be regarded as a delocalised and 

fluid force, it will be the World State and not the 

big municipalities ruling the force areas that will be 

the reserve employer of labour. Very probably it will 

b§ convenient for the State to hand over the surplus 

labour for municipal purposes, but that is another 

question. All over the world the labour exchanges 

will be reporting the fluctuating pressure of economic 

demand and • transferring workers from this region of 

excess to that o'f scarcity; and whenever the excess 

is universal, the World State—failing an adequate 

development of private enterprise—will either reduce 

the working day afid so absorb the exces§, or set on 

foot some permanent special works of* its own, paying 

the minimum wage And allowing them to progress just 

as slowly or just as rapidly as the*ebb and flow of 

labour dictated. But with sane marriage and birth 

laws there* is no reason to'suppose such calls upon the 

resources and initiative of the world more than 

* 

temporary and exceptional occasions. 


§4 


The existence of our blond bare-footed friend was 
evidence enough that in a modern Utopia a man will 
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be free to be juet as idle or uselessly busy a& it pleases 
"him, after he has earned the minimum wage. He must 
do that, of course, to pay for hit? keep, to pay his 
assurance tax against ill-health or old age, and any 
charge or 'debt paternity may have brought upon him. 
The World State of the modern Utopist is no state of 
moral compulsions. If, for example, under the restricted 
Utopian scheme of inheritance, a man inherited suffi¬ 
cient money to release him from the need to toil, he 
would be free to go where he pleased and do what he 
liked. A certain proportion of 0 men at ease is good for 
the world; work as a moral obligation is the morality 
of slaves, and so long as no one is overworked there is 
no {feed to worry because some few are underworked. 
Utopia does not exist qs a solafce for envy. From 
leisure, in a gobd moral and intellectual atmosphere, 
come experiments, come philosophy and the new 
departures. 

In any modern Utopia there must be many leisurely 
people. We are all too obsessed in the real world by 
the strenuous ideal, by the idea that the vehement 
incessant fool is the only righteous man. Nothing 
done in a hurry, nothing don§, under strain, is really 
well done. A State where all are working hard, where 
none go to and^ro, easily and freely, p loses touch with 
the purpose of freedonf. 

But inherited independence will be thp rarest and? 
least permanent of Utopian facts, for the most part 
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that wide/ freedom will have to be earned, and the 
inducements to men and women to raise their personal* 
value far above the minimum wage will be very great 
indeed. Thereby will come privacies, more space in 
which to live, liberty to go everywhere and *do no end 
of things, the power and freedom to initiate interesting 
enterprises and assist and co-operate with interesting 
people, and indeed all the best things of life. The 
modern Utopia will give a universal security indeed, 
and exercise the minimum of compulsions to toil, but 
it will offer*sdme acutely desirable prizes. The aim of 
all these devices, the minimum wage, the standard of 
life, provision for all the feeble and unemployed and 
so forth, is not to rob life of incentives but to change 
their nature, t® male life n<jt less energeCic, but less 
panic-stricken and violent and basfc, to shift the 
incidence of the .struggle for existence from our lower 
to our higher emotions, so to anticipate and neutralise 
the motives of the cowardly and bestial, that the 
ambitious 'and energetic Imagination which is man’s 
finest quality may beccyne the incentive and determining 
factor in survival. 

§5 

After wp have paid for our lunch in the little inn 
that corresponds to Wassen, the botanist and I would 
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no doubt spend Ahe rest of the forenoon in the discus¬ 
sion of various aspects and possibilities of Utopian 
labour laws. We should examipe our remaining 
change, copper coins of an appearance ornamental 
rather than reassuring, and we should decide that after 
what we had gathered from the man with the blond 
hair, it would, on the whole, be advisable to come to 
the point with the labour question forthwith. At last 
we should draw the deep breath* of resolution and arise 
and ask for the Public Office. We should know by 
this time that the labour bureau sheltered with the 

f 

post-office and other public services in one building. 

The public office of Utopia would of course contain 
a few surprises for two men from terrestrial England. 
You imagine us entering, the botUnist 0 lagging a little 
behind me, and*- my first attempts to be offhand and 
commonplace in a demand for work. 

The office is in charge oi a quick-eyed little woman 
of six and thirty perhaps, and she regards us with a 
certain keenness of scrutiny/- -» 

“ Where are your papers ? ” she asks. 

I think for a moment of the documents in my 
pocket, my passport chequered with visas and addressed 
in my commendation *pid in the name of her late 
Majesty by We,Jiobert Arthur Talbot Gascoigne Cecil, 
Marquess of Salisbury , Earl of Salisbury , Viscount 
Cranbome, Baron Cecil , and so forth, to all whom it) 
may concern, my Carte cPIdentitS (useful on minor 
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occasions) *of the Touring Club de France, my green 
ticket to the Reading Room of the British Museum, 
and my Lettife ^’Indication from the London and 
County Bank. A foolish humour prompts me to 
unfold all these, hand them to her and* take the 
consequences, but I resist. 

“Lost,” I say, briefly. 

« Both lost?” she asks, looking at my friend. 

“ Both,” I answer. • 

“How?” 

I astonish myself by the readiness of my answer. 

«I fell down a snow slope and they came out of my 
pocket.” 

“And exactly the same thing happened to both of 
you?” » * 

“No. He’d given me his to put 1 with my own.” 
She raised her eyebrows. “His pocket i§ defective,” 
I add, a little hastily. 

Her manners are too Utopian for her to follow that 
up. She aeems to reflect <Jn procedure. 

“ What are your numbers ? ” she asks, abruptly. 

A vision of that confounded visitors’ book at the 
inn above comes into my mind. “ Let me see," I say, 
and pat my forehead and reject, refraining from the 
official eye before me. “ Let me see. 

“ What is yours ? ” she asks the botanist. 

« A. B.” he says, slowly, “ little a, nine four seven, I 
think -” 
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“Don’t youjknow ?” 

“ Not exactly,” says the botanist, very agreeably. 
“No." 0 

« Do you mean to say neither of you know your 
own numbers?” says the little post-mistress, with a 
rising note. 

“ Yes,” I say, with an engaging smile and trying to 
keep up a good social tone. “ It»’s queer, isn’t it ? 
We’ve both forgotten.” * 

“ You’re joking,” she suggests.., 

“ Well,” I temporise. 

«I suppose you’ve got your thumbs ? ’ 

“The fact is-” I say and hesitate. “We’ve 

got r our thumbs, of course.” 

“Then I shall have to send a thumb-print down to 
the office and get your number from that. But are 
you sure ypu haven’t your papers or numbers? It’s 
very queer.” 

We admit rather sheepishly that it’s queer, and 
question one another silently. 

She turns thoughtfully for the thumb-marking slab, 
and as she does so, a man enters the office. At the 
sight of him she asks with a note of relief, “ What am 
I to do, sir, here ? ” r 

He looks frow? her to us gravely, and his eye lights 
to curiosity at our dress. “What is the matter, 
madam ? ” he asks, in a courteous voice. 

She explains. 
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So far the impression we have had gf our Utopia is 
one of a quite unearthly sanity, of good management^ 
and comprehenSive^design in every material thing, and 
it has seemed to us a little incongruous that all the 
Utopians we have talked to, our host of last night, the 
post-mistress and our garrulous tramp, have been of 
the most commonplace type. But suddenly there looks 
out from this man's pose and regard a different quality, 
a quality altogether nearer that of the beautiful tram¬ 
way and of the gracious order of the mountain houses. 
He is a weH-^uilt man of perhaps five and thirty, with 
the easy movement that comes with perfect physical 
condition, his face is clean shaven and shows the firm 
mouth of a disciplined man, and his grey eyes are clear 
and steady. I^is legs are clad in some Woven stuff 
deep-red in colour, and over this he wears a white shirt 
fitting pretty closely, and with a woven purple hem. 
His general effect reminds the somehoW of the Knights 
Templars. On his head is a cap of thin leather and 
still thinner steel, and with athe vestiges of ear-guards— 
rather like an attenuated version of the caps that were 
worn by Cromwell’s Ironsides. 

He looks at us and we interpolate a word or so as 
she explains and feel a good dpal of embarrassment at 
the foolish position we have made f^r ourselves. I 
determine to cut my way out * of this entanglement 
before it complicates itself further. 

“ The fact is-” I say. 
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“ Yes ? ” he $ays, with a faint smile. 

“We’ve perhaps been disingenuous. Our “position 

is so entirely exceptional, so difficult to‘explain-” 

“ What have you been doing ? ” 

“No,”«Isay, with decision; “it can’t be explained 
like that.” 

He looks down at his feet. “ Go on,” he says. 

I try to give the thing a qpiet, matter-of-fact 
air. “You see,” I say, in the tone one adopts for 
really lucid explanations, “ we c come from ahother 
world. Consequently, whatever thumb-m#rk registra¬ 
tion or numbering you have in this planet doesn’t apply 
to us, and we don’t know our numbers because we 
haven’t got any. We are really, you know, explorers, 
strangers—— ” * 

“ But what world do you mean ? ” 

“ It’s a, different planet—a long way away. Prac¬ 
tically at an infinite distance.” 

He looks up in my face with the patient expression 
of a man who listens to norsense. , 

“ I know it sounds impossible,” I say, “ but here is 
the simple fact—we appear in your world. We appeared 
suddenly upon the neck of Lucendro—the Passo 
Lucendro—yesterday afternoon, and I defy you to dis¬ 
cover the faintest trace of us before that time. Down 
we marched into the cSan Gotthard road and here we 

are! That’s our fact. And as for papers-! WheJe 

in your world have you seen papers like this ? ” 
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I prodflce my pocket-book, extract ray passport, and 
present it to him. 

His expression ^has changed. He takes the docu¬ 
ment and examines it, turns it over, looks at me, and 
smiles that faint smile of his again. 1 

“ Have some more,” I say, and proffer the card of 
the T.C.F. 

I follow up that,blow with my green British Museum 
ticket, as tattered as a flag in a knight's chapel. 

“ You’ll get found out,” he says, with my documents 
in his han<J. , “ You’ve got your thumbs. You’ll be 
measured. They’ll refer to the central registers, and 
there you’ll be! ” ‘ 

“That’s just it,” I say, “ we sha’n’t be.” 

He reflects. “ Ibis a queer sort of joke for you two 
men to play,” he decides, handing* nfe back my 
documents. » 

“It’s no joke at all,” I*say, replacing them in my, 
pocket-book. 

The po§t-mistress intervenes. “What would you 
advise me to do ? ” 

“ No money ? ” he asks. 

“No.” 

He makes some suggestions. “ Frankly,” he says, 
“I think you have escaped from son\e island. How 
you got so far as here I can’t imaging, or what you 
think you’ll do. . . . But anyhow, there’s the stuff for 
your thumbs.” 
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He points to the thumb-marking apparatus and 
'turns to attend to his own business. 

Presently we emerge from the office in a state 
between discomfiture and amusement, each with a 
tramway ticket for Lucerne in his hand and with 
sufficient money to pay our expenses until the morrow. 
We are to go to Lucerne because there there is a 
demand for comparatively unskilled, labour in carving 
wood, which seems to us a sort of work within* our 
range and a sort that will not compel our separation. 


§6 

The old Utopias are sessile organisations; the new 
must square itself to the needs of a migratory popula¬ 
tion, to an, endless coming and going, to a people as 
.fluid and tidal As the sea.' It does not enter into the 
scheme of earthly statesmanship, but indeed all local 
establishments, all definitions of place, ar,e even now 
melting under our eyes. Presently all the world will 
be awash with anonymous stranger men. 

Now the simple laws of custom, the homely methods 

of identification that served m the little communities 

c 

of the past when everyone knew everyone, fail in the 
face of this liquefaction. If the modern Utopia is 
indeed to be a world of responsible citizens, it must 
have devised some scheme by which every person in 
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the world "can be promptly and certainly recognised, 
and by which anyone missing can be traced and* 
found. 

This is by no means an impossible demand. The 
total population of the world is, on the most generous 
estimate, not more than 1,500,000,000, and the effectual 
indexing of this number of people, the record of their 
movement hither <and thither, the entry of various 
material facts, such as* marriage, parentage, criminal 
convictions and the like, the entry of the new-born and 
the eliminaJtien of the dead, colossal task though it 
would be, is still 'not so great as to be immeasurably 
beyond comparison with the work of the post-offices in 
the world of to-day, or the cataloguing of such libraries 
as that of the ^ritisSi Museupi, or such collections as 
that of the insects in Cromwell Boad. - Sfuch an index 
could be housed. qflite comfortably on one side of 
Northumberland Avenue, lor example. It is only a, 
reasonable tribute to the distinctive lucidity of the 
French mind to suppose the central index housed in a 
vast series of buildings at or near Paris. The index 
would be classified primarily by some unchanging 
physical characteristic, such as we are told the thumb- 
mark and finger-mark afford, % and to these would be 
added any other physical traits that were of material 
value. The classification of thumb\iarks and of 
inalterable physical characteristics goes on steadily, and 
there is every reason for assuming it possible that each 
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human being oould be given a distinct formula, a 
^number or “scientific name,” under which he or she 
could be docketed.* About the buildings in which 
this great main index would be gathered, would be a 
system of “other indices with cross references to the 
main one, arranged under names, under professional 
qualifications, under diseases, crimes and the like. 

These index cards might conceivably be transparent 
and so contrived as to give 1 - a photographic copy 
promptly whenever it was needed) and they could have 
an attachment into which would slip a ticket bearing 
the name of the locality in which the individual was 
last reported. A little army of attendants would be at 
work upon this index day and night From substations 
constantly engaged in checking bdfek thumb-marks and 
numbers, an irfeessant stream of information would 
come, of births, of deaths, of arrivals at inns, of appli¬ 
cations to post-offices for letters, of tickets taken for 
long journeys, of criminal convictions, marriages, 
applications for public doles and the like. A filter of 
offices would sort the stream, and all day and all night 
for ever a swarm of clerks would go to and fro correct¬ 
ing this central register, and photographing copies of 
its entries for transmission to the subordinate local 

* It is quite possible thot the actual thumb-mark may play only 
a small part in the work of identification, but it is an obvious con¬ 
venience to our thread of story to assume that it is tjie one sufficient 
feature. 
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stations, in response to their inquiries! So the inven¬ 
tory of the State would watch its every man and the* 
wide world write i^ history as the fabric of its destiny 
flowed on. At last, when the citizen died, would come 
the last entry of all, his age and the cause of his death 
and the date and place of his cremation, and his card 
wyuld be taken out and passed on to the universal 
pedigree, to a place of greater quiet, to the ever-grow¬ 
ing galleries of the records of the dead. 

Such a record is inevitable if a Modern Utopia is to 
be achieved» * 

Yet at this, too, our blond-haired friend would no 
doubt rebel. One of the many things to which some 
will make claim as a right, is that of going unrecog¬ 
nised and secret whfther one .will. But that, so far as 
one’s fellow wayfarers were concerned^ would still be 
possible. Only the *State would share the secret of 
one’s little concealment. To the eighteenth-century 
Liberal, to the old - fashioned . nineteenth - century 
Liberal, thtlt is to say to alP professed Liberals, brought 
up to be against the .Government on principle, this 
organised clairvoyance will be the most hateful of 
dreams. Perhaps, too, £he Individualist would see it 
in that light. But these are -only the mental habits 
acquired in an epl time. The old Liberalism assumed 
bad government, the more powerful the government 
tfie worse it was, just as it assumed the natural right- 
individual. Darkness an 
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were, indeed, the natural refuges of liberty M^en every 
c government had in it the near possibility of tyranny, 
and the Englishman or American lpokeci at the papers 
of a Russian or a German as one might look at the 
chains of 'a slave. You imagine that father of the 
old Liberalism, Rousseau, slinking off from his offspring 
at the door of the Foundling Hospital, and you ^an 
understand what a crime against ‘natural virtue this 
quiet eye of the State would have seemed to him. * But 
suppose we do not assume that government is necessarily 
bad, and the individual necessarily good—and the 
hypothesis upon which we are working practically 
abolishes either alternative—then we alter the case 
altogether. The government of a modem Utopia will 
be no perfection of intentions fgnorantly ruling the 
world. . . .* 

Such is* the eye of the State that is now slowly 
(■beginning to apprehend our existence as two queer and 

* In the typical modem State of our own world, with its population 
of many millions, and its extreme facility of movement, imdistinguished 
men who adopt an alias can make themselves untraeeable with the 
utmost ease. The temptation of the opportunities thus offered has 
developed a new type of criminality, the Deeming or Crossman type, 
base men who subsist and feed their heavy imaginations in the wooing, 
betrayal, ill-treatment, and sometimps even the murder of undis¬ 
tinguished women. This is f large, a growing, and, what is gravest, 
a prolific class, fostered by the practical anonymity of the oommou 
man. It is only th-;. murderers who attract muck public attention, but 
the supply of low*olass prdbtitutes is also largely due to these free 
adventures of the base. It is one of the bye products of State 
Liberalism, and at present it is very probably drawing ahead in the 
race againrt the development of police organisation. 
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inexplicable parties disturbing the fine order of its 
field of Vision, the eye that will presently be focussing* 
itself upon us frith a growing astonishment and interro¬ 
gation. “ Who in the name of Galton and Bertillon,” 
one fancies Utopia exclaiming, “ are you ? ” * 

I perceive I shall cut a queer figure in that focus. 
I shall affect a certain spurious ease of carriage no 
doubt. “ The fact is,” I shall begin. . . . 


§7 

And now see how an initial hypothesis may pursue 
and overtake its maker. Our thumb-marks have been 
taken, they have travelled by pneumatic* tube to the 
central office of the municipality hard bf Lucerne, and 
have gone on thentfe to the headquarters ( of the index 
at Paris. There, after a rcfhgh preliminary classification, 
I imagine them photographed on glass, and flung by 
means of*a lantern in colossal images upon a screen, 
all finely squared, and the careful experts marking and 
measuring their several convolutions. And then off 
goes a brisk clerk to the long galleries of the index 
building. * 

I have told them they will find no sign of us, but 
you see him going from gallery* to gal^ry, from bay to 
'bay, from drawer to drawer, and from card to card. 
“ Here tie is! ” he mutters to himself, and tje whips out 
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a card and repds. “But that is impossible!” he 

o 

cays. . . . 

You figure us returning after a^day^or so of such 
Utopian experiences as I must presently describe, to 
the central office in Lucerne, even as we have been 
told to do. 

I make my way to the desk of the man who has 
dealt with us before. “Well?” i say, cheerfully, 
“ have you heard ? ” 

His expression dashes me a little. “ We’ve heard,” 
he says, and adds, “ it’s very peculiar.” „ „ 

“ I told you you wouldn’t find out about us,” I say, 
triumphantly. 

“But we have,” he says; “but that makes your 
freaS none the less remarkable.” ° 

“ You’ve heard! You know who we are! Well—tell 
us! We hajJ an idea, but we’re beginning to doubt.” 

“You,” says the official, addressing the botanist, 
« are-! ” 

And he breathes his name. Then he turns to me 
and gives me mine. 

For a moment I am dumbfounded. Then I think 
of the entries we made at the inn in the Urserenthal, 
and then in a flash I have the'truth. I rap the desk 
smartly with my finger-tips and shake my index finger 
in my friend’s fsfile. u 

“ By Jove! ” I say in English. “ They’ve got our' 
doubles! ” 
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this case are only just beginning. How did 1 I get from 
Norway hither ? Does my friend look like hopping 
from India to the Saint Gotthar^ at bne hop ? The 

situation is a little more difficult than that-” 

“ But‘here ! ” says the official, and waves what are 
no doubt photographic copies of the index cards. 

“ But we are not those individuals ! ” 

“ You are those individuals.” 

“ You will see,” I say. • 

He dabs his finger argumentatively upon the thumb- 
marks. “ I see now,” he says. 

“There is a mistake,” I maintain, “an unprece¬ 
dented mistake. There’s the difficulty. If you inquire 
you will find it begin to unravel. What reason is 
there for us to remain casual wofkmep here, when you 
allege we are men of position in the world, if there 
isn’t something wrong ? We shaXl stick to this wood- 
r carving work you have found us here, and meanwhile I 
think you ought to inquire again. That’s how the 
thing shapes to me.” * •» 

“Your case will certainly have to be considered 
further,” he says, with the faintest of threatening notes 
in his tone. “But at the same time”—hand out to 
those copies from the^index again—“there you are, 
you know! ” 
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When my botanist and I have talked over and 
exhausted every possibility of our immediate position, 
we should turn, I think, to more general questions. 

„ I should tell him the thing that was becoming more 
and more apparent in my own mind. Here, I should 
say,’ is a world, obviously on the face of it well 
organised. Compared with our world, it is like a well- 
oiled engine beside a scrap heap. It has even got this 
confounded visual organ swivelling about in the most 
alert and lively fashion. But that’s by the way. . . . 
You have only to look at all these houses below. (We 
should be sittipg oft a seat <?n the Gutsch* and looking 
down on the Lucerne of Utopia, a Lucerne that would, 
I insist, quite arbitrarily, still keep the \Vasserthurm 
and the Kapellbrucke.) You have ftnly to mark tfye 
beauty, the simple cleanliness and balance of this world, 
you have only to see the *free carriage, the unaffected 
graciousness of even the common people, to understand 
how fine and complete the arrangements of this world 
must be. How are they made so ? We of the 
twentieth century are not goin^ to accept the sweetish, 
faintly nasty slops of Rousseauism that so gratified our 
great-great-grandparents in theoighteitath. We know 
'that order and justice do not come by Nature—“if 
only the policeman would go away.” Ttyese things 
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mean intention* will, carried to a scale that our poor 
C vacillating, hot and cold earth has never known. 
What I am really seeing more and moi% clearly is the 
will beneath this visible Utopia. Convenient houses, 
admirable *engineering that is no offence amidst natural 
beauties, beautiful bodies, and a universally gracious 
carriage, these are only the outward and visible signs 
of an inward and spiritual grace. Such an order means 
discipline. It means triumph 6ver the petty egotisms 
and vanities that keep men on*our earth apart; it 
means devotion and a nobler hope; it r cannot exist 
without a gigantic process of inquiry, - trial, forethought 
and patience in an atmosphere of mutual trust and 
concession. Such a world as this Utopia is not made 
by the chance occasional co-operations of self-indulgent 
men, by autocratic rulers or by the bawling wisdom of 
the democratic leader. And an unrestricted competi¬ 
tion for gain, an enlightened selfishness, that too 
fails us. . . . 

I have compared the system of indexing; humanity 
we have come upon to an eye, an eye so sensitive and 
alert that two strangers cannot appear anywhere upon 
the planet without discovery. Now an eye does not 
see without a brain, an f ,eye does not turn round and 
look without a will and purpose. A Utopia that deals 
only with appliances And arrangements is a dream of 
superficialities the essential problem here, the body 
within therj garments, is a moral 6*n<j an intellectual 
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problem. Behind all this material ordei>these perfected 
communications, perfected public services and economic 1 
organisations, there ^must be men and women willing 
these things. There must be a considerable number 
and a succession of these men and women of*will. No 
single person, no transitory group of people, could 
order and sustain this vast complexity. They must 
have a collective ifi not a common width of aim, and 
that 1 involves a spoker? or written literature, a living 
literature to sustain * the harmony of their general 
activity. In ^ome way they must have put the more 
immediate objects of desire into a secondary place, and 
that means renunciation. They must be effectual in 
action and persistent in will, and that means discipline. 
But in the modprn ^orld in which progress advances 
without limits, it will be evident that whatever common 
creed or formula th8y have must be of the simplest 
sort; that whatever organisation theyliave must be a% 
mobile and flexible as a thing alive. All this follows 
inevitably from the general propositions of our Utopian 
dream. When we made those, we bound ourselves 
helplessly to come to this. . . . 

The botanist would nod an abstracted assent. 

I should cease to talk*. I should direct my mind to 
the confused mass of memories three days in Utopia 
will have given us. Besides the pedtonalities with 
wliom we have come into actual contacliour various 
hosts, our foreman and work-fellows, the CTond man, 
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the public officials and so on, there will be a great 
'multitude of other impressions. There will be many 
bright snapshots of little children, for eiample, of girls 
and women and men, seen in shops and offices and 
streets, oft quays, at windows and by the wayside, 
people riding hither and thither and walking to and 
fro. A very human crowd it has seemed to me. But 
among them were there any who might be thought of as 
having a wider interest than the others, who seemed in 
any way detached from the rest by a purpose that 
passed beyond the seen ? , • 

Then suddenly I recall that clean-shaven man who 
talked with us for a little while in the public office at 
Wassen, the man who reminded me of my boyish 
conception of a Knight ( Templai^ an4 with him come 
momentary impressions of other lithe and serious- 
looking people dressed after the' same manner, words 
,and phrases we have read'in such scraps of Utopian 
“f-ading as have come our way, and expressions that fell 
from the loose mouth of the man with the blond 
hair. . >. 
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Women in a Modern Utopia 
§ l 

But though I have coipe to a point where the problem 
of a Utopia has resolved itself very simply into the 
problem of government dnd direction, I find I have not 
brought the botanist with me. Frankly he cannot think 
so steadily onward as I can. I feel to think, he thinks 
to feel. It is I and ray kind that have the vrider range, 
because we can tie impersonal as well at personal. We 
can escape ourselves* In general terms, at least, I 
understand him, but he does not understand me in any^ 
way at all. He thinks me an incomprehensible brute 
because his, obsession is merely one of my incidental 
interests, and wherever my reasoning ceases to be 
explicit and full, the slightest ellipsis, the most transi¬ 
tory digression, he evades me and is back at himself 
again. He may have a personal liking for me, though 
I doubt it, but also he hates' me pretty distinctly, 
because of this bias he cannot understand. My philo¬ 
sophical insistence that things shall be wasonable and 
hang together, that what can be explain^ shall be 
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explained, and, that what can be done by calculation 
©and certain methods shall not be left to eEance, he 
loathes. He just wants adventurously to feel. He 
wants to feel the sunset, and he ^thinks that on the 
whole he would feel it better if he had not been taught 
the sun was about ninety-two million miles away. He 
wants to feel free and strong, and he would rather feel 
so than be so. He does not want $0 accomplish great 
things, but to have dazzling things occur to him.. He 
does not know that there are feelings also up in the 
clear air of the philosophic mountains-, in the long 
ascents of effort and design. r He does not know that 
thought? itself is only a finer sort of feeling than his— 
good hock to the mixed gin, porter and treacle of his 
emotions, a perception of similitudes and oppositions 
that carries evep thrills. And naturally he broods on 
the source of all his most copious feelings and emotions, 
women, and particularly upon the woman who has most 
made him feel. He forces me also to that. 


Our position is unfortunate for me. Our return to 
the Utopian equivalent of Lucerne revives in him all 
the melancholy distresses that so preoccupied him when 
first we were transferred to this better planet. One 
day, while we are still waitihg there for the public 
office to decide about hs, he broaches the matter. It 


is early evening, and we are walking 0 beside the lake 
after our sirjpple dinner. “ About here,” he says, “ tHe 
quays wop^d run and all those big, hotels would be 
' 176 ° 
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along her3, looking out on the lake. It’s so strange to 
have seen them so recently, and now not to see them a£ 
all. . . . Whdte h^ve they gone P ” 

“ Vanished by hypothesis.” 

“What?” 

“ Oh ! They’re there still. It’s we that nave come 
hither.” 

“Of course. I»forgot. But still- You know, 

thefe was an avenue oT'little trees along this quay with 
seats, and she was sitting looking out upon the lake. 
... I hadn’t seen her for ten years.” 

He looks aboilt him still a little perplexed^ “ Now 
we are here,” he says, “ it seems as though that meeting 
and the talk we had must have been a dream.” 

He falls musing. * 

Presently he says: “ I knew ner at once. I saw 
her in profile. But,' you know, I didn’t speak to her 
directly. I walked past her seat and on for a little 
way, trying to control myself. . . .. Then I turned back 
and sat dofrn beside her, vlry quietly. She looked up 
at me. Everything cpc back—everything. For a 
moment or so I felt I was going to cry. . . .” 

That seems to give him a sort of satisfaction even 
in the reminiscence. 

“We talked,for a time just like casual acquaint¬ 
ances—about the view and the weather, «\nd things like 

that.” X 

% 

He muses again/ 
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§ 2 

How would things be “different” in the Modem 
Utopia? 'After all it is time we faced the riddle of 
the problems of marriage and motherhood. . . . 

The Modern Utopia is not only to be a sound |nd 
happy World State, but it is to be one progressing from 
good to better. But as Malthus* demonstrated for 
all time, a State whose population continues to increase 
in obedience to unchecked instinct, cans progress only 

from bad to worse. From the view of human comfort 

* 

and happiness, the increase of population that occurs 
at c each advance in human security is the greatest evil 
of life. The way of Mature is° for every species to 
increase nearly* to its possible maximum of numbers, 
and then *to improve through "the pressure of that 
• maximum against its limiting conditions by the crush¬ 
ing and killing of all the feebler individuals. The way 
of Nature has also been the way of humanity so far, 
and except when a temporary alleviation is obtained 
through an expansion of the general stock of suste¬ 
nance by invention or discovery, the amount of star¬ 
vation and of the physical misery of privation in 
the world, must vary almost exactly with the excess 
of the actual birthrate over that required to sustain 
population^ at a number compatible with a universal 
/ * Essay on the Principles of^c^ulation. 
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contentmdht. Neither has Nature evolved, nor has 
man so far put into operation, any device by which* 
paying this prite of progress, this misery of a multitude 
of starved and unsuccessful lives can be evaded. A 
mere indiscriminating restriction of the birth-rate—an 
end practically attained in the homely, old-fashioned 
civilisation of China by female infanticide, involves not 
only the cessation ©f distresses but stagnation, and the 
minor good of a sort <tf comfort and social stability is 
won at too great a sacrifice. Progress depends essen¬ 
tially on competitive selection, and that we may not 
escape. 

But it is a conceivable and possible thing that this 
margin of futile struggling, pain and discomfort find 
death might be reduced to, nearly nothing without 
checking physical'and mental evolution, with indeed 
an acceleration of physical and mental evolution, by 
preventing the birth of tfiose who would in the unt 
restricted interplay of natural forges be bom to suffer 
and fail. The method of'•Nature “red in tooth and 
claw” is to degrade, thwart, torture, and kill the 
weakest and least adapted members of every species 
in existence in each generation, and so keep the specific 
average rising; the ideal of a scientific civilisation is 
to prevent thosg weaklings being born. There is no 
ojther way of evading Nature’s punishment of sorrow. 
The struggle for life among the beasts \and uncivi¬ 
lised men mean* Misery and death for Che inferior 
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individuals, misery and death in order that tfcfeymay not 
r increase and multiply; in the civilised State it is now 
clearly possible to make the conditions fif life tolerable 
for every living creature, provided the inferiors can he 
prevented' from increasing and multiplying. But this 
latter condition must be respected. Instead of com¬ 
peting to escape death and wretchedness, we n^ay 
compete to give birth and we may*heap every sort of 
consolation prize upon the losets in that competition. 
The modern State tends to qualify inheritance, to insist 
upon education and nurture for children, < to come in 
more and more in the interests of the future between 
father and child. It is taking over the responsibility 
of fhe general welfare of the children more and more, 
and as it does so, its right to decide which children it 
will shelter becomes more and more reasonable. 

How far will such conditions’ be prescribed? how 
far can they be prescribed in a Modem Utopia ? 

Let us set aside, at once all nonsense of the sort 
one hears in certain quarters about the human stud 
farm.* State breeding of the population was a reason¬ 
able proposal for Plato to make, in view of the biological 
knowledge of his time and the purely tentative nature 
of hfe metaphysics; but from anyone in the days after 
Darwin, it is preposterous. Yet we have it given to 
us as the most brilliant of modem discoveries by*a 
certain scho fl of sociological writers; who’seem totally 
• l x * See Manhind in (he-Mahtih^ ®h. II. 
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unableito^rasp the modification of meaning “species’ 4 
and “individual” have undergone in the last fifty* 
years. Theyedo not seem capable of the suspicion 
that the boundaries of species have vanished, and that 
individuality now carries with it the quality of the 
unique! To them individuals are still defective copies 
of a Platonic ideal of the species, and the purpose of 
breeding no more »than an approximation to that per¬ 
fection. Individuality^ indeed a negligible difference 
to them, an impertinence, and the whole flow of modem 
biological id<ias has washed over them in vain. 

But to the modem thinker individuality is the 
significant fact of life, and the idea of tile State, 
which is necessarily concerned with the average and 
general, selecting individualities in order to pair them 
and improve the race, an absurdity. * It’ is like fixing 
a crane on the plain in order to raise the hill tops. 
In the initiative of the individual above the average 
lies the reality of the future, which the State, pre¬ 
senting thl average, may observe but cannot control. 
And the natural centre of the emotional life, the car¬ 
dinal will, the supreme and significant expression of 
individuality, should lie in the selection of a partner 
*for procreation. 

But compul^orj£ pairing is one thing, and the main¬ 
tenance of general limiting conditions is another, and 
one well within the'scope of State activity The State 
is justified in se#w£, before you may add children to 
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the immunity tfor the^cbmmu^ty/td bdu 
hart to support, you must be abpfe a 
of pers<H»al efiBciency, a^l this you |pMtJ 

Ing a position of rtlygney and indep60<^ee ia? tiie 
world; you must be above a certain age, and ,a certain 
minimum of physical development, apd free* f t any 
transmissible disease* You must not be%a criminal 
unless you have expiated your offeifce. Failing these 
simple qualifications, if you and 1 some persou cpnspire 
and add to the population of th% State,' Vre fiUj for 
the sake of humanity, take over the innocent victim 
of your passions, but we shall insist that you are under 
a debt to the State of a peculiarly urgent sort, and 
one^rou wilh certainly pay, even if it is necessary to use 
restraint to get the payment out of yout .it is a debt 
that has in the last resort your liberty as a security, 
and, moreover, if this thing happens a second time, or 
ifvit is disease or imbecility you have multiplied, w,e 
will take an absolutely effectual guarantee that, Neither 
you nor your partner offend*again in thisma^teflft*. 

« Harsh! ” you say, and “ Pqor Humanity t*\ * 

You have the gentler alternative to study ln ypur 
terrestrial shims and asylums. B ^ « f ; 

It may be urged t^t to permit ebpspicuously in¬ 
ferior people to. havodne orJtwcrwav 
would te 

this ^is noty^i? A suitably <(U^Swi 
every statewnan knows, 
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without irksome pfessure*of an absolute , 

prohibition. ^^afiffet bright and comfortable circum-* 
stances, and wtt^ an easy and practicable alternative, 
people will exercise & resight and self-restraint tp escape 
even the possibilities of hardship and discomfort; and 
free life in Utopia is to be well worth this trouble even 
foiiinf(|lo|^ibple. The growing comfort, self-respect, 
and inffelligence ofHhe English is shown, for example, 
in tfie &11 in the propdHion of illegitimat9i>birthW«^GSSn 
2*2 per 1,000 in 1846-60 to 1*2 per 1,000 in 1890- 
1900, ai^fthis Mfthout any positive preventive laws 
wh ^^^^iP^^if'desirablfi result to pretty certainly 
not ^aj»^b#equence of .apy great exaltation of our 
morapgiue, hut simply of a rising standard of comfort 
and a li^elier sense of consequences and responsibilities;' 
If so marked ^ change f& possible in ^response to such 
progress as England has achieved in the past fifty years# 
if di^reH restraint can be soeflfectuafas this, ft seeing 
reasonable to suppose that in tlMnampler knowledge 
and thSNe^Jter, frankeififtraosphtte^ ^pUtopian 

a child few infepbr 


to the sanetious of theState, 


?!^p|pypisath of’a child, too# that tet|. : tt«^ic' 
hSltol^^sOffia *3fi rarely know. ^ Children are no*;bortt 
to childhood. Bht in dbr world r a| prebeJ^ 

thr^i||Ehe ^defects of our medical science and nursir% 
defects in our organisation, through 
1 * 8 $ 
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poverty and Carelessness, and through thfe birth of 
1 children that never ought to have been bom, one out 
of every five children born dies withim five years. It 
may be the reader has witnessed tins most distressful of 
all human tragedies. It is sheer waste of suffering. 
There is no reason why ninety-nine out of every 
hundred children bom should not live to a ripe qge. 
Accordingly, in any Modern Utopia^ it must be insisted 
they will. 


§3 

fc All former Utopias have, by modem standards, 

erred on the side of over regulation in these matters. 

0 

The amount of 4 State interference with the marriage 
and birth ©f the citizens of a modern Utopia will be 
piuch less than in any terrestrial State. Here, just as 
in relation to property and enterprise, the law will 
regulate only in order to Secure the utmdst freedom 
and initiative. 

Up to the beginning of this chapter, our Utopian 
speculations, like many Acts of Parliament, have 
ignored the difference of sex. “He” indeed is to 
read; as “ He and She ” in all that gqes before. But 
we may now come to’ the sexual aspects of the modern 
ideal of a constitution of society in which, for all pur¬ 
poses of the individual, women are to be as free as men. 
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This will <3ertainly be realised in the Mbdern Utopia if 
: "it can be realised at all—not only for woman’s sake/ 1 
but for man’s. • 

But women may be free in theory and not in 
practice, and as long as they suffer from their economic 
inferiority, from the inability to produce as much value 
as*a man for the same amount of work—and there can 
be no doubt of thfe inferiority—so long will their legal 
and'technical equality be a mockery. It is a fact that 
almost every point hi which a woman differs from a 
man is an economic disadvantage to her, her incapacity 
' for great stresses of exertion, her frequent liability to 
slight illnesses, her weaker initiative, her inferior inven¬ 
tion and resourcefulness, her relative incapacity ,for 
organisation and combination, and the possibilities of 
emotional complications whenever shfe is in economic 
dependence on men.* So long as women a?e compared 
economically with men and boys they will be inferior 
in precisely the measure in which they differ from men. 
All that constitutes this difference they are supposed 
not to trade upon except in one way, and that is by 
winning or luring a man to marry, selling themselves 
in an almost irrevocable bargain, and then following 
sharing his fortunes for “ better or worse.” 

But—do noj let the proposition in its first crudity 
a]arm you—suppose the ModSm Utopia equalises 
things between the sexes in the only possible way, by 
insisting that mJthfhhood is a service to the State and 
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a legitimate diaim to a living; and that; since the 
‘State is to exercise the right of forbidding or sanction^ 
ing motherhood, a woman who is, or is becoming, a 
mother, is as much entitled to wages above the minimum 
wage, to support, to freedom, and to respect and dignity 
as a policeman, a solicitor-general, a king, a bishop in 
the State Church, a Government professor, or anyone 
else the State sustains. Suppose the State secures to 
every woman who is, undef legitimate sanctions, 
becoming or likely to become a mother, that is to 
say who is duly married, a certain wage from her 
husband to secure her against the need of toil and 
anxiety,* suppose it pays her a certain gratuity upon 
the # birth of a child, and continues to p&y at regular 
intervals sums sufficient .to keep 'her and her child in 
independent fretdom, so long as the child keeps up 
to the minimum standard of health and physical and 
mental development. Suppose it pays more upon the 
child when it rises markedly above certain minimum 
qualifications, physical or mental, and, in f£ct, does its 
best to make thoroughly efficient motherhood a pro¬ 
fession worth following. And suppose in correlation 
with this it forbids the industrial employment of 
married women and of mothers who have childrSR" 
needing care, unless tKey are in a position to employ 
qualified efficient substitutes to take care of their off¬ 
spring. What differences from terrestrial conditions 
will, ensue? 
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This extent of intervention will at least abolish two 
’Tor three’salient hardships and evils of the civilised life.* 
It will abolish* the hardship of the majority of widows, 
who on earth are poor and encumbered exactly in pro¬ 
portion as they have discharged the chief distinctive 
duty of a woman, and miserable, just in proportion as 
their standard of life and of education is high. It will 
abolish the hardship of those who do not now marry on 
account of poverty, or who do not dare to have children. 
The fear that often turns a woman from a beautiful to 
a mercenary jnarriage will vanish from life. In Utopia 
» a career of wholesome motherhood would be, under such 
conditions as I have suggested, the normal and re¬ 
munerative calling for a woman, and a capable woman 
who has borne, bred? and begun the education of eight 
or nine well-built, intelligent, and saccessful sons and 
daughters would bt? an extremely prosperous woman, 
quite irrespective of the economic fortunes of the man 
she*fias married. She would need to be an exceptional 
woman, aifd she would need to have chosen a man at 
least a little above the average as her partner in life. 
But his death, or misbehaviour, or misfortunes would 
not ruin her. 

Now such an arrangement is merely the completed 
induction from the starting propositions that make 
• |ome measure of education free and compulsory for 
every child in the State. If you prevent people making 
profit out of th($r children—and every civilised State— 
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even that compendium of aid-fashioned Individualism, 
'the United States of America—is now disposed to 
admit the necessity of that prohibition—and if you 
provide for the aged instead of leaving them to their 
children’s sense of duty, the practical inducements to 
parentage, except among very wealthy people, are greatly 
reduced. The sentimental factor in the case rarqjy 
leads to more than a solitary child or at most two to 
a marriage, and with a high and rising standard of 
comfort and circumspection it is unlikely that the birth¬ 
rate will ever rise very greatly again. The* Utopians 
will hold that if you keep the children from profitable 
employment for the sake of the future, then, if you 
want any but the exceptionally rich, sftsure, pious, 
unselfish, or reckless to bear children freely, you must 
be prepared to throw the cost of their maintenance 
upon the general community. 

In short, Utopia will hold that sound childbearing 
and rearing is a service done, not to a particular man, 
but to the whole community, and all its legdl arrange¬ 
ments for motherhood will be based on that conception. 


1 §4 

. And after these preliminaries we must proceed to 
ask, first, what will be the Utopian marriage law, and 
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then what Sort of customs and opinions are likely to be 
superadded to that law P 

The trend of our reasoning has brought us to the 
conclusion that the Tjtopian State will feel justified in 
intervening between men and women on two‘accounts, 
first on account, of paternity, and secondly on account 
of |he clash of freedoms that may otherwise arise. The 
Utopian State will»effectually interfere with and pre¬ 
scribe conditions for all«sorts of contract, and for this 
sort of contract in particular it will be in agreement 
with almost every earthly State, in defining in the 
completest fashion • what things a man or woman may 
be bound to do, and what they cannot be bound to do. 
From the poifit of view of a statesman, marriage is the 
union of a man and 'Voman ip a manner so intimate 
as to involve the probability of offspring, and it is 
of primary importance to the State, first in order to 
rccuregood births, and secondly good Home conditions, 
that these unions should not be free, nor promiscuous, 
nor practically universal throughout the adult popu¬ 
lation. 

Prolific marriage must be a profitable privilege. It 
must occur only under certain obvious conditions, the 
—^flfftracting parties must-be in health and condition, 
free from specific., transmissible tftints, above a certain 
minimum age, and sufficiently intelligent and energetic 
to have acquired a minimum education. The man at 
least must be hr redeipt of a net income above the 
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minimum wage, after any outstanding changes against 
him have been paid. All this much it is surely reason- * 
able to insist upon before the State becomes responsible 
for the prospective children. The age at which men 
and womfen may contract to marry is difficult to deter¬ 
mine. But if we are, as far as possible, to put women 
on an equality with men, if we are to insist upon a 
universally educated population, and if we are seeking 
to reduce the infantile death-sate to zero, it must be 
much higher than it is in any terrestrial State. The 
woman should be at least one-and-twe/ity; the man 
twenty-six or twenty-seven. ^ 

One 1 imagines the parties to a projected marriage 
first obtaining licenses which will testify that these 
conditions are satisfied.. From 1 the point of view of 
the theoretical Utopian State, these licenses are the 
feature of ^primary importance. Then, no doubt, that 
nniversal register at Paris would come into play. As , 
a matter of justice, there must be no deception bet’ween 
the two people, and the State will ensure that in certain 
broad essentials this is so. They would have to com¬ 
municate their joint intention to a public office after 
their personal licenses were granted, and each would 
be supplied with a copy of the index card of the pte*-- 
jected mate, on which would be recorded his or her age, 
previous marriages, legally important diseases, offspring, 
domiciles, public appointments, criminal convictions, 
registered assignments of property, and so forth. 
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Possibly itwnight be advisable to have a little ceremony 
for eaeh party, for each in the absence of the other, in' 
which this record could be read over in the presence 
of witnesses, together with some prescribed, form of 
address of counsel in the matter. There \fduld then 
be a reasonable interval for consideration aqd "with¬ 
drawal on the part of either spouse. In the event of 
the two people persisting in their resolution, they would 
after* this minimum interval signify as much to the 
local official and the necessary entry would be made in 
the registers. « These formalities would be quite inde- 
#pendent of any religious ceremonial the contracting 
/parties might choose, for with religious belief and 
procedure themnodem State has no concern. % . 

So much for the preliminary conditions of matri¬ 
mony. For those men and women wh(f chose to ignore 
these conditions and <b achieve any sort of union they 
liked the State would have no concern, unless offspring . 
were*born illegitimately. In that case, as we have 
already suggested, it would bfe only reasonable to make 
the parents chargeable with every duty, with mainte¬ 
nance, education, and so forth, that in the normal course 
of things would fall to the State. It would be neces- 
*to impose a life assurance payment upon these 
parents, and to exact effectual gudantees against every 
possible evasion of the responsibility they had incurred... 
But the further <x>ntrol of private morality, beyond 
the protection of the immature from corruption and 
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evil example, Will be no concern of the Statfc’s. When 
c a child comes in, the future of the species comes in; ' 
and the State comes in as the guardian-of interests 
wider than the individual’s; but the adult’s private life 
is the entirely private life into which the State may not 
intrude. 

Now what will be the nature of the Utopian 
contract of matrimony ? 

From the first of the twb points of view ntimed 
above, that of parentage, it is-obvious that one un¬ 
avoidable condition will be the chastity <of the wife. 
Her infidelity being demonstrated, must at once ter-i 
minate the marriage and release both her husband' 
and the Stgrte from any liability for the support of her 
illegitimate offspring. -That, at any rate, is beyond 
controversy; a fnarriage contract that does not involve 
that, is a triumph of metaphysics over common sense. 
f It will be obvious that under Utopian conditions it is 
the State that will .suffer injury by a wife’s misconduct, 
and that a husband who condones anything of the sort 
will participate in her offence. A woman, therefore, 
who is divorced on this account will be divorced as a 
public offender, and not in the key of a personal 
quarrel; not as one who has inflicted a private*^*!- 
personal wrong. This, too, lies wjjthin the primary 
implications of marriage. * 

Beyond that, what conditions ^should a marriage 
contract in Utopia involve ? 
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A reciprocal ^restraint on the part *of the husband 
is clearly of no importance whatever, so far as the first? 
end of matrimony goes, the protection of the com- 
munity from inferior births. It is no tvrong to the 
State. But it does carry with it a variable amount of 
emotional offence to the.wife; it may wound her pride 
arjjl cause her violent perturbations of jealousy; it may 
lead to her neglect, her solitude and unhappiness, and 
it may even work to h^t physical injury. There should 
be an implication that it is not to occur. She has 
bound herself to the man for the good of the State, 

• and clearly it is reasonable that she should look to the 
State for relief if it does'' occur. The extent of the 
offence given her is the exact measure of h$r injury 4 if 
she does not mind "nobody minds, and if her self- 
respect does not suffer nothing whatever is lost to the 
world; and so it should rest with her to establish his 
misconduct, and, if she. thinks fit, to terminate the 
marriage. 

A failure on either side*to perform the elementary 
duties of companionship, desertion, for example, should 
obviously give the other mate the right to relief, and 
clearly the development of any disqualifying habit, 

* drunkenness, or drug-taking, or the like, or any serious 
crime or acts of violence, shouffl. give grounds for a 
final release. Moreover, the mddem Utopian State 
intervenes between th§ sexes only because of the coming 
generation, and for it to sustain restrictions upon 
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conduct in a continually fruitless marriage i» obviously 
f to lapse into purely moral intervention, ft seems 
reasonable, therefore, to set a term to a 9 marriage that 
remains childless, to let it expire at the end of three 
or four or five unfruitful years, but with no restriction 
upon the right of |he husband and wife to marry each 
other again. 

These are the fairly easy primaries of this question. 
We now come to the more difficult issues of the matter. 
The first of these is the question of the economic 
relationships of husband and wife, havjpg regard to 
the fact that even in Utopia women, at least until they, 
become mothers, are likely to be on the average poorer 
th$n men. ( The second is the question of the duration 
of a marriage. But the two interlock, and are, perhaps, 
best treated together in one common section. And 
they both ramify in the most complicated manner into 
4 he consideration of the general morale of the com¬ 
munity. 


§ 5 

This question of marriage is the most complicated*, 
and difficult in the v&ole range of Utopian problems. 
But if is happily not* the most urgent necessity that, it 
should be absolutely solved. Tim urgent and necessary 
problem is the ruler. With rulers 1 rightly contrived 
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and a provisional defective marriage law a Utopia may^ 
be conceived as existing and studying to perfect itself, 
but without rtilers £ Utopia is impossible though the 
theory of its matrimony be complete. AntJ the diffi¬ 
culty in this question is not simply the difficulty of a 
complicated chess problem, for example, in which the 
whole tangle of considerations does at least lie in one 
plane, but a series "of problems upon different levels and 
containing incommensurable factors. 

It is very easy to repeat our initial propositions, to 
recall thaffwfc are on qjiother planet, and that all the 
f customs and traditions of the earth are set aside, but 
the faintest realisation of that demands a feat of 
psychological insight. We have all grown up into 7 an 
invincible mould of suggestion about sexijal things; we 
regard this with approval, that with horror, and this 
again with contempt, vejjy largely because the thing 
has^always been put to us in this light or that. The 
more emancipated we think ourselves the more subtle 
are our bonds. The disentanglement of what is 
inherent in these feelings from what is acquired is an 
extraordinary complex undertaking. Probably all men 
an<J women have a mor^or less powerful disposition to 
jealousy, but what exactly they will be jealous about 
and what exactly they will suffer seems part of the 
superposed factor. Probably all men and women , are 
capable of ideal Demotions and wishes beyond merely 
physical desires, but the shape these take are almost 
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entirely a reactfon to external images. And you really 
cannot strip the external off; you cannot get youp 
stark natural man, jealous, but not jealcus about any¬ 
thing in particular, imaginative without any imagi¬ 
nings, proud at large. Emotional dispositions can no 
more exist without form than a man without air. 
Only a very observant man who had lived all over the 
planet Earth, in all sorts of social strata, and with 
every race and tongue, and who was endowed with great 
imaginative insight, could hope" to understand the 
possibilities and the limitations* of humarl plasticity in 
this matter, and say what any men and any women 
could be induced to do willingly, and just exactly what 
no <man and no woman would stand, provided one had 
the training of them. Though very young men will 
tell you readily *" enough. The proceedings of other 
races and other ages do not,, seem to, carry conviction; 
what our ancestors did, or what the Greeks or Egyptians 
did, though it is the direct physical cause of the 
modem young man or the' modern young lady, is apt 
to impress these remarkable consequences merely as an 
arrangement of quaint, comical or repulsive pro¬ 
ceedings. , » # 

But there emerges to the modern inquirer certain 
ideals and desiderata mat at least, go some way towards 
completing and expanding the crude primaries of* a 
Utopian marriage law set put in § 4. f. 

The sound birth being assured, does there exist any 
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valid reason for the persistence of the Utopian marriage 
upion ? 

V There are tjvo lines of reasoning that go to establish 
a longer duration fbr marriage. The first of these 
rests upon the general necessity for a homfi and for 
individual-attention in the case of children. Children 
arg the results of a choice between individuals; they 
grow well, as a rule, only in relation to sympathetic 
and'kindred individualities, and no wholesale character- 
ignoring method of dealing with them has ever had a 
shadow ofi the success of the individualised home. 
Neither Plato* nor Socrates, who repudiated the home, 
seems ever to have had to do with anything* younger 
than a young man. Procreation is only the beginning 
of parentage, and £ren where the mother is not the 
direct nurse and teacher of her child, even where she 
delegates these dutieS, her supervision is, in .the common 
case, essential to its welfare. Moreover, though the 
Utopian State will pay the mother, and the mother 
only, for *the being and* welfare of her legitimate 
children, there will be a clear advantage in fostering 
the natural disposition of the father to associate his 
child’s welfare with his individual egotism, and to dis¬ 
pense some of his energies and earnings in supplement¬ 
ing the common provision of th^ State. It is an absurd 
disregard of a natural economy to leave the innate 
philoprogenitivepess f of either sex uncultivated. Unless 
the parents continue in cfose relationship, if each is 
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passing through a series of marriages, the dato^ers of a 
(conflict of rights, and of the frittering away of emotion^ 
become very grave. The family will losq homogeneity, 
and its individuals v^ill have for the mother varied and 
perhaps incompatible emotional associations. The 
balance of social advantage is certainly on the side of 
much more permanent unions, on the side of $n 
arrangement that, subject to ample provisions for a 
formal divorce without disgrace Mn cases of incompati¬ 
bility, would bind, or at least enforce ideals that would 
tend to bind, a man and woman together for* 1 the whole 
term of her maternal activity, until, - that is, the last ' 
bom of her children was no longer in need of her help. 

The second system of ‘considerations arises out of 
the artificiality of woman’s position. It is a less con¬ 
clusive series than' the first, and it opens a number of 
interesting side vistas. 

A great deal of nonsense is talked about the 
natural equality or inferiority of women to men. But 
it is only the same quality* that can be measured by 
degrees and ranged in ascending and descending series, 
and the things that are essentially feminine are different 
qualitatively from and incommensurable with the dis¬ 
tinctly masculine things. The relationship is in the 
region of ideals and. 1 conventions, agd a State is 
perfectly free to determine that men and women shall 
come to intercourse on a footing of cpnventional 
equality or with either the man or woman treated as 
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the predominating individual. Aristotle’s criticism' of 
jPlato in this matter, his insistence' upon the natural* 
inferiority of slaves and women, is just the sort of con¬ 
fusion between inhei*ent and imposed qualities that was 
his most characteristic weakness. The spirit of the 
European people, of almost all the peoples now in the 
as^ndant, is towards a convention of equality; the 
spirit of the Mahometan world is towards the intensi¬ 
fication of a conventioif that the man alone is a citizen 
and that the woman it very largely his property. There 
can be no doubt that the latter of these two convenient 
fictions is the more primitive way of regarding this 
relationship. It is quite unfruitful to argue between 
these ideals as if there, were & demonstrable conclusion, 
the adoption.of either is an arbitrary act^ and we shall 
simply follow our age and time if we‘display a certain 

bias for the former. • 

• • ■* 

If one looks closely into * the various practical 
expansions of these ideas, we find their inherent falsity 
works itself out in a vefy natural way so soon as 
reality is touched. Those who insist upon equality 
work in effect for assimilation, for a similar treatment 
of the sexes. Plato’s women of the governing class, 
for example, were to strip for gymnastics like men, to 
bear arms and,go to war, an<A follow most of the 
masculine occupations of their 2lass. They were to 
have the same education and to be assimilated to men 
at every doubtful point. The Aristotelian attitude, 
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insists 

m&frm to rhle and fight and 

Ihtalsehd of evolutionarj*ferces through long centuries 
pfvkuman development has beenon the whole in this 
second direction). his been towards differentiation.* 
An adult White woman differs far more from a-whjte 
man than a negress or pigmy woman fromu her equiva¬ 
lent male, The education, th# mental disposition, of 
a white or Aiiatic woman, reeks bf sex; her modesty, 
her decorum is not to ignoreaex but to refine and put 
a point to it ; her costume is clamorous with the dis¬ 
tinctive elements of her form. The wiiite woman in 
* < * 

the, materia^y prosperoul^oations is more ofa sexual 
specialist than her sister of tlie poor: and austere 
peoples, of the |>ro^ptrous classes more so than the 
peasant^woraan. ^ The contemporary woman of fashion 
yho sets the tone of occidental intercourse is a stimu¬ 
lant rather than a companion Tor a man. *3 Too 
commonly she is an unwlfblesome stimulant turning 
a man from wisdom to appHraace, from^ beauty to 
beautiful pleasures, from form-to colour, from persistent 
aims jto brief and stirring triumphs ^Arrayed inwhat 
die tolls distinctively “ dress/* tcentcdi, 
played, she achieves ty artificer sexual ^differentiation 
t profounder than tbaf of any other animal. 

, She outshines the peacock’s exoerp above fiis mate, one 
• See Havelock Slis’a Mmamd Wsmm-t**?- 
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•eoret**#f the insects 
parallel. And it is a 
easy and yet of the utmost 
ihe how f&r the wide and widen¬ 
ing diflermweS^tween the human sexes is‘inherent 
and inevitable, Stodhow for it is an accident of social 
de^lopmpnt that may be converted and reduced under a 
different social regimen. <Are we going to recognise and 
accentuate this difference and to arrange our Utopian 
organisation to play upon it, are we to have two primary 
classes of human being, harmonising indeed and reacting, 
big; following essentially different lives, or are we going 
to minimise this difference in every possible wiy ? 

The former alternative leads eilhec^g a romantic 
organisation of society in which men will live and fight 
and die for wonderful, beautiful, exaggerated creatures, 
or it lead ^Jft the hareem. It would probably lead 
through one phase 4j^Ke other, Women would be 
enigmas , and mysteries and maternal dignitaries that 
one would*approacif in a state pf emotional abatement 
and seclude piously when serious work was in Hand. 
A girl would blossom from the totally negligible to the 
mystically desirable at adolescence, and boys would be 
removed from their mother's educational influence at as 
early an age ag possible. Whomever men and women 
met together, the men would be*in a state of inflamed 
competition towards/me another, and the women Kke- 
wise, and the intercourse of ideas would be in suspense. 
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Under the latter alternative the sexual relation would 
r be subordinated to friendship and companionship; 
boys and girls would be co-educated—very largely 
under maternal direction, and wonlen, disarmed of their 
distinctive barbaric adornments, the feathers, beads, 
lace, and trimmings that enhance their clamorous claim 
to a directly personal attention would mingle, acced¬ 
ing to their quality, in the counsels and intellectual 
development of men. Such tfomen would be fit to 
educate boys even up to adolescence. It is obvious 
that a marriage law embodying a decision between 
these two sets of ideas would be very different accord- 11 
ing to the alternative adopted. In the former case a 
man would expected to earn and maintain in an 
adequate manner the dear delight that had favoured 
him. He woulU tell her beautiful lies about her 
wonderful moral effect upon him, and keen her sedu¬ 
lously from all responsibility and knowledge. And, 
since there is an undeniably greater imaginative appeal 
to men in the first bloon'. of a woman’s youth, she 
would have a distinct claim upon his energies for the 
rest of her life. In the latter case a man would no 
more pay for and support his wife than she would do 
so for him. They would be two friends, differing in 
kind no doubt but/differing reciprocally, who had 
linked themselves in a matrimonial relationship. Oar 
Utopian marriage so far as we have discussed it, is 
indeterminate between these alternatives. 
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We have laid it down as a general,principle that 
the private morals of an adult citizen are no concern 
for the State. But that involves a decision to dis¬ 
regard certain type# of bargain. A sanely contrived 
State will refuse to sustain bargains wherein there is 
no plausibly fair exchange, and if private morality is 
re^jly to be outside the scope of the State then the 
affections and endqjmnente most certainly must not be 
regarded as negociable commodities. The State, there¬ 
fore, will absolutely .ignore the distribution of these 
favours unjes^ children, or at least the possibility of 
•children, is involved. It follows that it will refuse to 
recognise any debts or transfers of property »that are 
based bn such considerations. ItNwJJJ^be only con¬ 
sistent, therefore, to tefuse recognition in the marriage 
contract to any financial obligation between husband 
and wife, or any settlements qualifying that contract, 
except when^hey j^re fh the natftre of accessory 
provision for the prosp&etive children.* So far th# 
Utopian State will throw i£s weight upon the side of 
those who advocate the independence of womeft *aml 
their conventional equality with men. 

But to any further definition of the marriage 
relation the World State of Utopia will not commit 

* Unqualified gjfts for love by solvei^ people will, of coune, be 
qqjte possible and permissible, unsalaried mervices and the like, pro- 
vided the standard of life is maintained and the joint inoorao of the 
couple between jrhom the services hold does not sink below twice the 
minimum wage. 
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itself. The wide range of relationships that are left 
possible, within and without the marriage‘code, are 
entirely a matter for the individual choice and imagi¬ 
nation. Whether a man treat His wife in private as 
a goddess to be propitiated, as a “mystery” to be 
adored, as an agreeable auxiliary, as a particularly 
intimate friend, or as the wholesome mother of # his 
children, is entirely a matte*- for .their private inter¬ 
course: whether he keep her*-in Oriental idleness or 
active co-operation, or leave her to live her independent 
life, rests with the couple alone, and all, the possible 
friendship and intimacies outside marriage also lie quite*’ 
beyond 'the organisation of the modern State. Reli¬ 
gious teachiri<r.*.uii literature may affect these; customs 
may arise; certain types of relationship may involve 
social isolation; «the justice of the statesman is blind 
to such things. It may be urged that according to 
Atkinson’s illuminating analysis the control of love- 
making was the very origin of the human community. 
In Utonja, nevertheless, love-making is no concern of 
the State’s beyond the province that the protection of 
children covers, f Change of function is one of the 

* See Lang and Atkinson’s Social Origins and Primal Law., 

t It cannot be made too dear that though the control of morality 
is outside the law the Stato must maintain a general decorum, a 
systematic suppression of fSwerful aud moving Samples, and of inci¬ 
tations and temptations orthe young and inexperienced, and to that 
extent it will, of course, in a sense, exercise p control over morals. 
But this will be only part of a wider law to safeguard the tender 
mind. For example, lying advertisements, and the like, when they 
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ruling facts in life, the sac that was in our remotest 
ancestor! a swimming bladder is now a lung, and* 
the State which was once, perhaps, no more than the 
jealous and tyrannols will of the strongest male in the 
herd, the instrument of justice and equality. The State 
intervenes now only where there is want of harmony 
between individuals—individuals who exist or who may 
oresently come into existence. 


It must be reiterated that our reasoning still leaves 
Utopian marriage an institution wiCfi possibilities 
of variation. We hftve tried to give effect to the ideal 
of a virtual equality, an equality of rfJmTt between men 
and wome^and in*doin^ so we have overridden the 
accepted opinion T>f*t.hc great majority of mankind. 
Probably the first writc> to do as much was Plato. 
His argument in support of this innovaV-'n^ ugpn 
natural human feeling was thin enough—a mere 
analogy to illustrate the spirit of his propositions; it 
was his creative instinct that determined him. In the 
atmosphere of such speculations as this, Plato looms 
very large indeed, and in view o^what we owe to him, 
• 

lean towards adolescent interests, will encounter a specially disagree¬ 
able disposition in t&e lsAr, over and above the treatment of tlwir 
general dishonesty. 
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it seems reasonable that we should hesitate before 
r dismissing, as a thing prohibited and evil, & type of 
marriage that he made almost the central feature in 
the organisation of the ruling dass, £t least, of his 
ideal State. He was persuaded that the narrow mono- 
gamic family is apt to become illiberal and anti-social, 
to withdraw the imagination and energies of the citizen 
from the services of the coimuinity gis a whole, and ?he 
Roman Catholic Church has so, far endorsed and sub¬ 
stantiated his opinion as to forbid family relations to 
its priests and significant servants. He conceived of 
a poetic devotion to the public idea, a devotion ofi 
which the mind of Aristotle, as his criticisms of Plato 
show, was incanftble, as a substitute for the warm and 

f 

tender but illiberal emotions of the home. But while 
the Church 'made the alternative to family ties 
celibacy * and participation in ah organisation, Plato 
was far more ill accordance y$-h, modern ideas in 
perceiving the disadvantage- That would result fifiom 
precluding the nobler typestof character frorii offspring. 
He sought a way to achieve progeny, therefore, without 
the narrow concentration of the sympathies about the 
home, and he found it in a multiple marriage in which 
every member of the governing class was considered 
to be married to all the others. But the detailed 
operation of this system he put tentatively and vejy 

* The warm imagination of CampaneCJa, t£iat quaint Calabrian 
monastic, fired by Plato, reversed this aspect of tho Church. 
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obscurely., His suggestions have the. experimental 
inconsistency of an enquiring man. He left many 
things altogether open, and it is unfair to him to 
adopt Aristotll’s fo|ensic method and deal with his 
discussion as though it was a fully-worked-out project. 
It is clear that Plato intended every member of his 
governing class to be so “changed at birth” as to 
leave paternity untracealjJj?; iffothers were not to know * 
their children, nor chifylren their parents, but there 
is nothing to forbid Jhe supposition that he intended 
these people to select and adhere to congenial mates 
^within the great family. • Aristotle's assertion that the 
Platonic republic left no scope for the virtue? of con¬ 
tinence’shows that he had jimipAl- just the same 
conclusions a contemporary London errand* boy, hover¬ 
ing a little shamefacedly over Jowett iy a public library, 
might be expected to»reach. 

AristotlTr P lata's intention, it may be acci¬ 

dentally, by speaking d.^Jus marriage institution a i 
a community of wives. Wfyen reading Platojie could 
not or would not escape reading in his own conception 
of the natural ascendency of men, his idea of property 
in women and children. Put as Plato intended women 
to be conventionally eq«al to men, this phrase belies 
him altogether; community of husbands and wives 
would be truer*to his proposal.) Aristotle condemns 
Plato as roundly as any commercial room would 
condemn hinl to-day, and in much the same spirit; he 
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asserts rather,than proves that such a grouping is 
r against the nature of man. He wanted to hafe women 
property just as he wanted to have slaves property, 
he did not care to ask why, and at distressed his con¬ 
ception of convenience extremely to imagine any other 
arrangement. It is no doubt true that the natural 
instinct of either sex is exclusive of participators in 
’intimacy during a period intimacy, but it was 
probably Aristotle who gave Plato an offensive inter¬ 
pretation in this matter. No one would freely submit 
to such a condition of affairs as multiple marriage 
carried out, in the spirit of thfe Aristotelian interprets-» 
tion, to‘an obscene completeness, but that is all the 
more reason wlru^slie modern Utopia should not refuse 
a grouped marriage to three or more freely consenting 
persons. There .is no sense in prohibiting institutions 
which no sane people could eve, want to abuse. It 
is claimed—thojgh the full fflc>r>>‘%re difficult to 
ascertain—that a group ma>'*Jage of over two hundred 
persons was successfully organised by John Humphrey 
No^us 'at Oneida Creek.* It is fairly certain in the 
latter case that there was no “ promiscuity,” and that 
the members mated for variable periods, and often for 
life, within the group. The documents are reasonably 
clear upon that point. This Oneida community was, 

* See John H. Noye* History of American Socialitmt and Jiis 
writings generally. The bare facts of this and the other American 
experiments are given, together with metre recent matter, by Morris 
Hillqniit, in The Hittary of Socialism in the United States. 
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v i n fact, a league of two hundred persons to regard their 
children as “common.” Choice and preference were* 
not abolished in the community, though in some cases 
they were set aside-*-just as they are by many parents 
under our present conditions. There seems’ to have 
been a premature attempt at “ stirpiculture,” at what 
Mi^ Francis Galton now calls “ Eugenics,” in the mating 
of the members, and tkere was also a limitation of 
offspring. Beyond these points the inner secrets of 
the community do not appear to be very profound; 
its atmosphere was almost commonplace, it was made 
# up of very ordinary people. There is no doubt that 
it had a career of exceptional success throughout the 
whole lifetime of its founder, and it'o*'‘kp down with 
the advent of a ne$ generation, with the onset of 
theological differences, and the loss oT its guiding 
intelligence v v The Anglo-Saxon spirit, it has been said 
by one of the aSlEBt’wfc.ildren of the experiment, is too 
individualistic for commuriftm. It is possible to regard* 
the temporary success of this complex fuss’ lv as a 
strange accident, as the wonderful exploit of what was 
certainly a very exceptional man. Its final disinte¬ 
gration into frankly rionogamic couples—it is still a 
prosperous business association—may be taken as an 
experimental verification of Aristotle’s common-sense 
psychology, and was probably merely the public acknow¬ 
ledgment of condition* already practically established. 

Out of respect for Plato we cannot ignore this 
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possibility of«multiple marriage altogether in our * 
t.Utopian theorising, but even if we leave this possibility 
open we are still bound to regard it as a thing so likely 
to be rare as not to come at «tll under our direct 
observation during our Utopian journeyings. But in 
one sense, of course, in the sense that the State 
guarantees care and support for all properly bjprn 
children, our entire UtopiH* is to, be regarded as a 
comprehensive marriage group.# 

It must be remembered that a modern Utopia must 
differ from the Utopias of any preceding, age in being 
world-wide ; it is not, therefore, to be the development" 
of any' special race or type of culture, as Plato’s 
developed an^^Wnian-Spartan blend, or More, Tudor 
England. The modem Utopia‘is to be, before all 
things, synthffticr Politically and socially, as linguisti¬ 
cally, we mpst suppose it a synthesis; politically it will 
be a synthesis of once widely djJffr>;.riTtorms of govern- 
Wnt; socially and moral^* a synthesis of a great 
variety^ domestic traditions and ethical habits. Into 
themodem Utopia there must have entered the mental 
tendencies and origins that give our own world the 
polygamy of the Zulus and of Utah, the polyandry 
of Tibet, the latitudes of experiment permitted in the 
United States, and the divorceless wedlock of Comte. 

* The Tlielema of Ribelais, with its principle of “ Fay oe que 
vouldras" within the limits of the order, ij probably intended to 
euggeet a Platonic complex marring ! 1 alter the fashion of oar 
interpretation. 
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The tendency of all synthetic processes in matters of 
law and custom is to reduce and simplify the com-’ 
pulsory canon^ to admit alternatives and freedoms; 
what were laws before become traditions of fueling and 
style, and in no matter will this be more apparent 
than in questions affecting the relations of the sexes. 




CHAPTER THE SEVENTH 
A Few Utopian Impressions 

r 

§ 1 

But now we are in a better position to describe the 
houses and ways of the Utopian townships-about the 
Lake of Lucerne, and to glance a little more nearly' 
at the people who pass. You figure us as curiously 
settled down, in* Utopia, as working for a low wage 
at wood-carving, until the authorities at the central 
registry in Paris can solve the perplexing problem we 
have set them. We stay in an inn looking out upon 
the lake, and go’ to and fro fov-'Stifnve hours’ work 
a day, with a curious effect of having been born 
Utopians,—The rest of ouP’time is our own. 

Our inn is one of those inns and lodging houses 
which have a minimum tariff, inns which are partly 
regulated, and, in the default of private enterprise, 
maintained and controlled by tfie World State through¬ 
out the entire world. It is one of several such establish¬ 
ments in Lucerne. “It possesses many hundreds «f 
practically self-cleaning little bedrooihs, equipped very 
much after the fashion of the rooms we occupied in the 
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similar bu\ much smaller inn at Hosp£nthal, differing 
only a little in the decoration. There is the same? 
dressing-room % recess with its bath, the same graceful 
proportion in the fHiccinct simplicity of its furniture. 
This particular inn is a quadrangle after the fashion 
of an Oxford college; it is perhaps forty feet high, and 
with about five stories of Jjgdrooms above its lowej 
apartments; the ftinddVs of the rooms look either 
outward or inward to* the quadrangle, and the doors 
give upon artificially-lit passages with staircases passing 
up and dotvjf. These passages are carpeted with a sort 
of cork carpet, but are otherwise bare. The lower* 
story is occupied by the equivalent of a London club, 
kitchens and other offices, dining-room, writing-ropm, 
smoking and assembly rooms, a barber’s shop, and a 
library. A colonnade with seats ruds about the quad¬ 
rangle, andthvthe middleis a grass-plot, dn the centre 
of # this a bronze tigfftc. a sleeping child, reposes above 
a little bijsin and fountain, in which water lilies are 
growing. The place has b&en designed by Itn archjfcyt 
happily free from the hampering traditions of Greek 
temple building, and of Roman and Italian palaces; 
it if simple, unaffected, gracious. The material is some 
artificial stone with the dull surface and something of 
the tint of yellow ivory ; the colour is a little irregular, 
afid a partial confession of girders and pillars breaks 
this front of tender’colour with lines and mouldings 
of greenish gray, that blend with the tones of the 
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leaden gutters c and rain pipes from the light ^red roof. 
*At one point only does any explicit effort towards 
artistic effect appear, and that is in the great arched 
gateway ojpposite my window. Two or three abundant 
yellow roses climb over the face of the building, and 
when I look out of my window in the early morning— 
,for the usual Utopian v nr king day commences within 
an hour of sunrise—I see Pilacus above this outlook, 
rosy in the morning sky. 

This quadrangle type of building is the prevalent 
element in Utopian Lucerne, and one rimy go from^ 
end to end of the town along corridors and covered 
colonnades without emerging by a gateway into the 
open roads at all. Small shops are found in these 
colonnades, but the larger stores are usually housed 
in buildings specially adapted to their needs. The 
majority of *the residential edifices^a re-fa s finer and 
more substantial than our own nfStiest shelter, though 
we gather from such chance glimpses as we get of their 
aiyqgg^metrts that the labour-saving ideal runs through 
every grade of this servantless world; and what we 
should consider a complete house in earthly England 
is hardly known here. t 0 

The autonomy of the household has been reduced 
far below terrestrial ^conditions by hotels and clubs, 
and all sorts of co-operative expedients. People wHo 
do not live in hotels seem usufilly to live in clubs. 
The fairly prosperous Utopian belongs, in roost cases, 
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to one or* two residential clubs of congenial men and 
women. These clubs usually possess in addition to* 
furnished bedjrooms more or less elaborate suites of 
apartments, and if a* man prefers it one of these latter 
can be taken and furnished according to his personal 
taste. A pleasant boudoir, a private library and study, 
a tprivate garden plot, are^giong the commonest of 
such luxuries. Dfivicef^to secure roof gardens, loggias, 
verandahs, and such-lik*e open-air privacies to the more 
sumptuous of these apartments, give interest and 
r variety to‘Utopian architecture. There are sometimes 
little cooking corners in these flats—as one would call* 
them .on earth—but the ordinary Utopian would no 
more think of a special private kitchen for his dinners 
than he would think of a private flour mill or dairy 
farm. Business, private work, and professional practice 
go on sometimes in the # house apartments, but often 
in f special offices m^the great warren of the business 
quarter. ,A common gatflen, an infant school, play 
rooms, and a playing garden for children, *rt- universal 
features of the club quadrangles. 

Two or three main roads with their tramways, their 
cyclists’ paths, and swift traffic paths, will converge on 
the urban centre, where the public offices will stand 
in a group cloje to the two or three theatres and the 
l&rger shops, and hither, too, in the case of Lucerne, 
the head of the swift railway to Paris and England 
and Scotland, and to the Rhineland and Germany will 
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run. And as bne walks out from the town Centre one 
•will come to that mingling of homesteads and open 
country which will be the common condition of all 
the more habitable parts of the gfobe. 

Here and there, no doubt, will stand quite solitary 
homesteads, homesteads that will nevertheless be lit 
/ind warmed by cables the central force statitn, 
that will share the common Water-supply, will have 
their perfected telephonic connection with the rest 
of the world, with doctor, shop*, and so forth, and 
may even have a pneumatic tube for books 1 and small 
' parcels to the nearest post-office. But the solitary 
homestead, as a permanent residence, will be something 
of ,a luxury—the resort of rather wealthy garden 
lovers; and most people with a bias for retirement will 
probably get as much residential solitude as they care 
for in the hire of a holiday chale t iq. a< forest, by 
remote lagoons or high up the mofffftain side. 

1 The solitary house may‘"indeed prove tjo be very 
raj'e^Jndeed' in Utopia. The same forces, the same 
facilitation of communications that will diffuse the 
towns will tend to little concentrations of the agri¬ 
cultural population over the country side. The ljpld 
workers will probably take their food with them to 
their work during the day, and for the,.convenience of 
an interesting dinner and of civilised intercourse aftftr 
the working day is over, they will moat probably live 
in a college quadrangle with a common room and club. 
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I doubt If there will be any agricultural labourers 
drawing wages in Utopia. I am inclined to imagine* 
farming done by tenant associations, by little demo¬ 
cratic unlimited liability companies working under 
elected managers, and paying not a fixed rent but a 
share of the produce to the State. Such companies 
co»ld reconstruct annually, ^to Weed out indolent 
members.* A minimum standard of efficiency in 
farming would be ensured by fixing a minimum 
beneath which the rdnt must not fall, and perhaps by 
inspection? (The general laws respecting the standard 
of life would, of- course, apply to such associations. * 
This type of co-operation presents itself to me as 
socially the best arrangement for productive agriculture 
and horticulture, but such enterprises as stock breeding, 
seed farming and the stocking and lo&n of agricultural 
implement. 1 } are probably, and agricultural research 
and experiment certainly, best handled directly by large 
companies or the municipality or the State. * 

But I should do little tt> investigate tbi.v question; 

* 

these are presented as quite incidental impressions. 
You must suppose that for the most part our walks 
and f observations keep us within the more urban 
quarters of Lucerne, trom a number of beautifully 
printed placards at the street corners, adorned with 
caricatures of considerable pungency, we discover an 

* i 

• Schemes fbr the cooperative association of producers will be 
found in Dr. Hertxka’s Freeland. 
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odd little election is in progress. This is thd selection, 
“upon strictly democratic lines, with a suffrage that 
includes every permanent resident in the Lucerne ward 
over the age of fifteen, of the ugliest local building. 
The old little urban and local governing bodies, we 
find, have long since been superseded by great pro¬ 
vincial municipalities fqj.alHhe more serious admiais- 
trative purposes, but they still survive to discharge 
a number of curious minor functions, and not the least 
among these is this sort of aesthetic ostracism. Every 
year every minor local governing body* pulls down 
" a building selected by local plebiscite, and the greater 
Government pays a slight compensation to the .owner, 
and resumes possession of the land it occupies. The 
idea would strike us at first as simply whimsical, but 
in practice it appears to work as a cheap and practical 
device for the aesthetic education of bui]derr, engineers, 
business men, opulent persons, alfS the general bgdy 
of the public. But when^we come to consider its 
application' to our own world we should perceive 
it was the most Utopian thing we had so far 
encountered. 


§ 2 

The factory that employs us is something vdry 
different from the ordinary earthly model. Our busi¬ 
ness is to finish making little wooden toys—bears, 
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cattle men, and the like—for children. »The things are 
made in the rough by machinery, and then finished by» 
hand, because the work of unskilful but interested men 
—and it realty is a5 extremely amusing employment— 
is found to give a personality and interest to these 
objects no machine can ever attain. 

t We carvers—who are the riffraff of Utopia—work 
in a long shed together fiominally by time; we must 
keep at the job for the» length of the spell, but we are 
expected to finish a> certain number of toys for each 
spell of vo\;k. The rules of the game as between 
'“employer and employed in this particular industry > 
hang on the wall behind us; they are drawrf up by a 
conference of the Common Council of Wages Workers 
with the employer?, a common council which has 
resulted in Utopia from a synthesis *of The old Trades 
Unions, and which Has become a constitutional power; 
but any man has skill or humour is presently 
making his own bargain -with our employer more Sr 
less above that daturif line. > 

a 

Our employer is a quiet blue-eyed man with a 
humorous smile. He dresses wholly in an indigo blue, 
that later we come to consider a sort of voluntary 
uniform for Utopian aVtists. As he walks about the 
workshop, stopping to laugh at this production or 
praise that, one is reminded inevitably of an art school. 
Every now and then he carves a little himself or makes 
a sketch or departs to the machinery to order some 
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change in the .rough shapes it is turning out. Our * 
twork is by no means confined to animals. “After a 
time I am told to specialise in a comical little Roman¬ 
nosed pony; but several of the better paid carvers work 
up caricatbre images of eminent Utopians. Over these 
our employer is most disposed to meditate, and from 
them he darts off most frequently to improve the tync. 

It is high summer, and our^hed ,Jies open at either 
end. On one hand is a steep mountain side down 
which there comes, now bridging a chasm, now a 
mere straight groove across a meadow,, now hidden 
. among green branches, the water-slide that brings our' 
trees from the purple forest overhead. Above us, but 
nearly hidden, hums the machine shed, but we see a 
corner of the tank into which, With a mighty splash, 
the pine trees are delivered. Every now and then, 
bringing with him a gust of resinous smell, a white- 
clad machinist will come in with **-bSsketful of crude, 
ifriwrought little images, and will turn them out up*on 

the table from which we carvers select them. 

* 

(Whenever I think of Utopia that faint and fluc¬ 
tuating smell of resin returns to me, and whenever I 
smell resin, comes the memory of the open end of the 
shed looking out upon the lake, the blue-green lake, 
the boats mirrored in the water, and far and high 
beyond floats the atmospheric fairyland of the moun¬ 
tains of Glarus, twenty miles away.) 

The cessation of the second and last spell of work 
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'comes about midday, and then we walk home, through 
this beautiful intricacy of a town to our cheap hotel, 
beside the lake. 

We should go ouf way with a curious contentment, 
for all that we were earning scarcely more’ than the 
minimum wage. We should have, of course, our un¬ 
easiness about the final decisions oj/that universal eye 
which has turned, upon we should have 'those 
ridiculous sham numbers on our consciences; but that 
general restlessness, that brooding stress that pursues 
the weekly.worker on earth, that aching anxiety that 
drives him so often to stupid betting, stupid drinking, 
and violent and mean offences will have vanished out of 
mortal experience. 


5 3 

1 should find myself contrasting my position with 
my preconceptions about a Utopian visit. J had always 
imagined myself as standing outside the general 
machinery of the State—in the distinguished visitors’ 
gallery, as it were—and getting the new world in a 
series of comprehensive' perspective views. Hut this 
Utopia, for all the sweeping floats of generalisation I 
do* my best to maintain, is swallowing-me up. I find 
myself going betvfeemmy work and the room in which 
I sleep and the place in which I dine, very much as I 
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went to and fro in that real world into wljich I fell 
*five-and-forty years ago. I find about me mountains 
and horizons that limit my view, institutions that vanish 
also without an explanation, beyond tha limit of sight, 
and a great complexity of things I do not understand 
and about which, to tell the truth, I do not formulate 
acute curiosities, people, very unrepresentative people, 
'people just as casual as^peflple^in the real world, come 
into personal relations with u$, and little threads of 
private and immediate interest spin themselves rapidly 
into a thickening grey veil across the general view. I 
.lose the comprehensive interrogation of my first arrival t 
I find rftyself interested in the grain of the wood I 
work, in birds among the tree branches, in little - irrele¬ 
vant things, and it is only now‘and then that I get 
fairly back ter the mood that takes all Utopia for its 
picture. 

We spend our first surplus of IJtopiau nSoney in the 
^organisation of our wardrobes upon more Utopian 
lines; we develop acquaiptance with several of our 
fellow workers, and of those who share our table at 
the inn. We pass insensibly into acquaintanceships 
and the beginnings of friendships. The World Utopia, 
I say, seems fora time to be* swallowing me up.* At 
the thought of detail it looms too big for me. The 
question of governn^nt, of its sustaining ideas, of race, 
and the wider future, hang likp the arch of the sky 
over these daily incidents, very great indfeed, but very 
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- remote. These people about me are everyday people, 
people not so very far from the minimum wage, accuse 
tomed much as the everyday people of eax-th are accus¬ 
tomed to take thejr world as they find it. Such 
enquiries as I attempt are pretty obviously 'a bore to 
them, pass outside their range as completely as Utopian 
speculation on earth outranges a stevedore or a member 
of Parliament or 4 wording*plumber. Even thcrlittlfc 
things of daily life interest them in a different way. 
So I get on with myifacts and reasoning rather slowly, 

I find myself looking among the pleasant multitudes of 
The streets for types that promise congenial convert, 
sation. * 

My sense of loneliness is increased during this 
interlude by the better social success of the botanist. 

I find him presently falling into conversation with two 
women who are accustomed to sit at a tqjdc near our 
own. They wear the loose, colour&d robes of soft 
material that are the usual wear of common adult 
Utopian women; they are «both dark and. sallow, and 
they affect amber and crimson in their garments. 
Their faces strike me as a little unintelligent, and 
there is a faint touch of middle-aged coquetry in their 
bearing that I do not like. Yet on earth we should 
consider them women of exceptional refinement. But 
the botanist evidently sees in this direction scope for 
the feelings that? hate wilted a little under my in¬ 
attention, and he begins that petty intercourse of a 
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word, of a slight civility, of vague enquiries .and com- <> 
parisons that leads at last to associations and confidences. 
Such superficial confidences, that is to say, as he finds 
satisfactory. - » 

This throws me back upon my private observations. 

The general effect of a Utopian population is vigoui; 
Everyone one meets.<seems to be not only in good health 
but iii training; one rarel^ meets fat people, bald 
people, or bent or grey. Peop’e who would be obese 
or bent and obviously aged on earth are here in good 
repair, and as a consequence the whole effect of a 
.crowd is livelier and more invigorating than on earth.' 
The dress is varied and graceful; that of the women 
reminds one most of the Italian fifteenth century; they 
have an abundance of soft and’beautifully-coloured 
stuffs, and the ‘clothes, even of the poorest, fit admir¬ 
ably. Tneir hair is very simply but very carefully and 
beautifully dressed, and except in very sunny weather 
they do not wear hats or • bonnets. There is lilftle 
difference in -deportment between one class and another; 
tfiey all are graceful and bear themselves with quiet 
dignity, and among a group of them a European woman 
of fashion in her lace and feathers, her hat and metal 
ornaments, her mixed accumulations of “trimmings,” 
would look like a barbarian tricked out with the mis¬ 
cellaneous plunder of* a museum. Boys and girls wear 
much the same sort of costume- -brown leather shoes, 
then a sort of combination of hose and close-fitting 
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- trousers that reaches from toe to waist, and over this 
a beltleas jacket fitting very well, or a belted tunic* 
Many slender women wear the same sort of costume. 
We should see thejp in it very often in such a place 
as Lucerne, as they returned from expeditions in the 
mountains. The older men would wear long robes 
very frequently, but the greater mjtportion of the men 
would go in variation# of much the same costTmuTas 
the children. There v,'ould certainly be hooded cloaks 
and umbrellas for rainy weather, high boots for mud 
and snow, apd cloaks and coats and furry robes for the 
"winter. There would Ue no doubt a freer use of colour 
than terrestrial Europe sees in these days, but tlie costume 
of the women at least would be soberer and ipore 
practical, and (in harmony with our discussion in the 
previous chapter) less differentiated from the men’s. 

But tjjiese, of course, are generalisations. These 
are the mere translation of the social facts we have 
h^potheticated into the language of costume. Th<fre 
will be a great variety of enstume and no* compulsions. 
The doubles of people who are naturally foppish on 
earth will be foppish in Utopia, and people who have 
no natural taste on earth will have inartistic equivalents. 
Everyone will not be ^uiet in tone, or harmonious, or 
beautiful Occasionally, as I go through the streets 
to my work, I shall turn round t <5 glance again at some 
robe shot with gold’embroidery, some slashing of the 
sleeves, some eccentricity of cut, or some discord or 
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untidiness. But these will be but transient flashes in 
% general flow of harmonious graciousness; dfess will 
have scarcely any of that effect of disorderly conflict, 
of self-assertion qualified by the f$ar of' 1 ridicule, that 
it has in thfe crudely competitive civilisations of earth. 

I shall have the seeker’s attitude of mind during, 
those few days at I>ceme. I shall become a student 
of'facS. I shall be, as it "were, looking for someone. 
I shall see heavy faces, dull faces, faces with an uncon¬ 
genial animation, alien faces, and- among these some 
with an immediate quality of appeal. I, should see 
desirable men approaching me* and I should think; 
“Now, ifT were to speak to you?" Many of these 

o » 

latter I should note wore the same clothing as the man 
who spoke to us at Wassen; I should begin to think 
of it as a sort of uniform. . . . 


Than I should see grave-faced'’girls, girls of that 
budding age when their bearing becomes delusively 
wice, and the old deception my youth will recur fo 
me; “Could you and I but-talk together?” I should 
think. Women will pass me lightly, women with open 
and inviting faces, but they will not attract me, and there 
will come beautiful women, women with that touch of 
claustral preoccupation which forbids the thought of any 
near approach. They are private and secret, and I may 
not enter, I know, int6 their thoughts. ... * 

I go as often as I can to the seat by the end of 
old Kapelbrucke, and watch the people passing over. 
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I shall find a quality of dissatisfaction throughout 
all these days. I shall come to see this period moft 
and more distinctly as a pause, as a waiting interlude, 
and the idea of aA encounter with my double, which , 
came at first as if it were a witticism, as something 
’verbal and surprising, begins to take substance. The 
idea grows in my mind thn£ ofte^l this is the “some¬ 
one ” I am seekiifg, this Utopian self of mine. I had 
at first an idea of a grotesque encounter, as of some¬ 
thing happening in a looking glass, but presently it 
, dawns oh !ne that my Utopian self must be a very 
different person from me. His training will be differed!, 
his mental content different. J 3 ut between us there 
will be a strange liqk of essential identity, a sympathy, 
an understanding. I find the thing rising suddenly to 
a preponderance iq my mind. I Und the interest of 
details dwindling to thq vanishing ppint* That I have 
opme to Utopia is* the lesser thing now; the greater is 
that I have come to meet*myself/ 

I spend hours trying* to imagine fhe encounter, 
inventing little dialogues. I go alone to the Bureau 
to find if any news has come to hand from the Great 
Index in Paris, but I jun told to wait another twenty- 
four hours. I cease absolutely to be interested in 
anything else,* except so far as it leads towards inter¬ 
course with this i being who is to 1>e at once so strangely 
alien and so totally mine. 
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§ 4 

Wrapped up in these preoccupations as I am, it 
will certainly be the botanist who will notice the com¬ 
parative absence of animals about us. 

^ He will put it i3* Mi^fo^p of a temperate objection 
to the Utopian planet. ’ 

He is a professed lover of dogs and there are none. 
We have seen no horses and only one or two mules on 
the day of our arrival, and there seems riot' a cat in % 
the world. I bring my mind round to his suggestion. 

“ This follows,” I say, 

7t is only reluctantly that I allow myself to be 
drawn from my secret musings into a discussion of 
Utopian pets. 

I try to explain that a phase in the world’s de¬ 
velopment is inevitable when a systematic world-wi^e 
attempt will be made to 'destroy for eve?* a great 
number of contagious and Infectious diseases, and that 
this will involve, for a time at any rate, a stringent 
suppression of the free movement of familiar animals. 
Utopian houses, streets and drains will be planned <and 
built to make rats, mice, and such-like house parasites 
impossible; the race of cats and dogsi—providing, as 
it does, living fastnesses to which ,sueh diseases as 
plague, influenza, catarrhs and the like, can retreat to 
sally forth again—must pass for a time out of freedom, 
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* and the filth made by horses and the -other brutes of 
the highway vanish from the face of the earth. These 
things make an old story to me, and perhaps explicitness 
suffers through my brevity. 

My botanist fails altogether to grasp* what the 
disappearance of diseases means. His mind has no 
imaginative organ of that comp&s. As I talk his 
mind rests on one fixed image. This presents 'wfiat 
the botanist would probably call a “ dear old doggie ” 
—which the botanist would make believe did not 
possess any»sensible odour—and it has faithful brown 
eyes and understands everything you say. The botanist 
would make believe it understood him mystically, and 
I figure his long white hand—which seems to mj>, in 
my more jaundiced moments, to exist entirely for 
picking things and holding a lens*—patting its head, 
while thejbrute looted things unspeakable. . . . 
f The botanist shakes his head after my explanation 
and says .quietly, “ I do aot like your Utopia, if thfre 
are to be no dogs.” * • 

Perhaps that makes me a little malicious. Indeed 
I do not hate dogs, but I care ten thousand times more 
fofca man than for all the brutes on the earth, and I 
can see, what the botanist I think cannot, that a life 
spent in the delightful atmosphere of many pet animals 
dray have too dear a price. . . .* 

I find tnysefr bafck again at the comparison of the 
botanist and myself. There is a profound difference 
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in our imaginations, and I wonder whether* it is the' 
•consequence of innate character or of trailing and 
whether he is really the human type or I. I am not 
altogether without imagination, byt whkt imagination 
I have has the most insistent disposition to square 
itself with every fact in the universe. It hypothesises 
very boldly, but ofKthe^other hand it will not gravgly 
make* believe. Now the botanist’s imagination is always 
busy with the most impossible 'make-believe. That is 
the way with all children I know. But it seems to 
me one ought to pass out of it. It isn’t as though 
the world was an untidy nursery; it is a place of 
splendours indescribable for all who will lift its veils. 
It qiay be he is essentially different from me, but I am 
much more inclined to think he is simply more childish. 
Always it is mnkfe-believe. He believes that horses 
are beautiful .creatures for example, dogs arq beautiful 
creatures, that some women are inexpressively Iovety, 
and he makes believe .that this is always so., Never a 
wqrd of criticism of hoi’se 'or dog or woman ! Never 
a word of criticism of his impeccable friends ! Then 
there is his botany. He makes believe that all the 
vegetable kingdom is mystically perfect and exemplary, 
that all flowers smell deliciously and are exquisitely 
beautiful, that Drosera does not hurt flies very much, 
and that onions do not smell. Most, of the universe 
does not interest this nature lover at all. But I know, 
and I am querulously incapable of understanding why 
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"everyone fclse does not know, that a hofse is beautiful 
in one way and quite ugly in another, that everything* 
has this shot-silk quality, and is all the finer for that. 
When people talk oSa horse as an ugly animal I think 
of its beautiful moments, but when I hear a flow of 
indiscriminate praise of its beauty I think of such an 
aspect as one gets for example flom a dog-cart, the 
fiddle-shaped back, and that distressing blade'of the 
neck, the narrow clurilsy place between the ears, and 
the jigly glimpse of cheek. There is, indeed, no beauty 
whatever nave that transitory thing that comes and 
comes again ; all beauty is really the beauty of expres* 
sion, is really kinetic and momentary. That is true 
even of those triumphs of static endeavour achieve^ by 
Greece. The Greek temple, for example, is a barn with 
a face that at a certain angle of visidn and in a certain 
light has ewgreat calm beauty. • 

f But where are*we drifting? All such things, I 
hold, are,cases of more and less, and of the right 
moment and the right aspfcet, even the tilings I mogt 
esteem. There is no perfection, there is no enduring 
treasure. This pet dog’s beautiful affection, I say, or 
thisbother sensuous or imaginative delight, is no doubt 
good, but it can be put*aside if it is incompatible with 
some other and,wider good. You cannot focus all good 
things together. f * 

All right action and all wise action is surely sound 
judgment and courageous abandonment in the matter 
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of such incompatibilities. If I cannot imagine thoughts* 
•and feelings in a dog's brain that cannot possibly be 
there, at least I can imagine things in the future of 
men that might be there had we* the tall to demand 
them. . 

“I don’t like this Utopia,” the botanist repeats. 
“You don’t undefcsjjand about dogs. To me they're 
human beings—and more! There *used to be such a 
jolly old dog at my aunt’s at*Frognal when I was a 
boy-” 

But I do not heed his anecdote. ^Something— 
something of the nature of conscience—has suddenly 
jerked ‘ back the memory of that beer I drank at 
Hqspenthal, and puts an accusing finger on the 
memory. 

I never have Hhd a pet animal, I confess, though I 
have been fairly popular with^kittens. But jrith regard 

to a certain petting of mysel f—. I 

* Perhaps I was premature about that befr. I have 
fyad no pet* animals, but 4 1 perceive if the Modern 
Utopia is going to demand the sacrifice of the love of 
animals, which is, in its way, a very fine thing indeed, 
so much the more readily may it demand the na-^ifice 
of many other indulgences, some of which are not even 
fine in the lowest degree. 

It is curious this*haunting insistence upon sacrifice 
and discipline! 

It is slowly becoming my dominant thought that 
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the sort df people whose will this Utdpia embodies 
must be people a little heedless of small pleasures. You * 
cannot focus all good things at the same time. That 
is my chief discovery'sn these meditations at Lucerne. 
Much of the rest of this Utopia I had in a sort of way 
anticipated, but not this. I wonder if I shall see my 
Utopian self for long and be .able* to talk to him 
freely. ... • * 

We lie in the petal-strewn grass under some Judas 
trees beside the lake’shore, as I meander among these 
thoughts, rfnd each of us, disregardful of his companion, 
follows his own associations. 

“ Very remarkable,” I say, discovering that the 
botanist has come to # an end with his story of that 
Frognal dog. 

“ You’d wonder hpw he knew,” he* says. 

“ You would.” 

•I nibble a green blade. 

“ Do you realise quite,”*I ask, that within a week 
we shall face our Utopian sdlves and measure something 
of what we might have been ? ” 

The botanist’s face clouds. He rolls over, sits up 
abruptly and puts his lean hands about his knees. 

“ I don’t like to think about it,” he says. “ What 
is the good of reckoning . . . might have beens ? ” 
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§ 5 

It is pleasant to think of onn’s puzzling the orga¬ 
nised wisdom of so superior a planet as this Utopia, 
this moral monster State my Frankenstein of reasoning 
has made, and tV v tlyit pitch we have come. WJhen 
we are next in the presence of* our> Lucerne official, he 
has the bearing of a man who faces a mystification 
beyond his powers, an incredible disarrangement of the 
order of Nature. Here, for the first timein'the records 
*of Utopian science, are two cases—not simply one but 
two, ancl these in each other’s company !—of dupli¬ 
cated thumb-marks. This, coupled with a cock-and-bull 
story of an instantaneous transfer from some planet 
unknown to Utopian astronomy. That he and all his 
world exists only upon a hypothesis that would explain 
every one of these difficulties absolutely, is scarcely 
kkely to occur to his obviously unphilosoptnc mind. 

( The official eye is moife eloquent than the official 
lips and asks almost urgently, “ What in this immeasur¬ 
able universe have you managed to do to your thumbs P 
And why?” But he is only a very inferior‘"-b«tt , t of 
official indeed, a mere clerk of the post, and he has 
all the guarded reserve of your thoroughly unoriginal 
man. “ You are not the two persons I ascertained you 
were,” he says, with the note of one resigned to com¬ 
munion with unreason; “ because you ”—he indicates 
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i*e—“ are evidently at your residence in* London.” I 
smile. “That gentleman”—he points a pen at the , 
botanist in a manner that is intended to dismiss my 
smile once for aH—“ syill be in London next week. He 
will be returning next Friday from a special niission to 
investigate the fungoid parasites that have been attack¬ 
ing Jhe cinchona trees in Ceylon.” 

The botanist blesses bis heart. 

“Consequently”—th* official sighs at the burthen 
of such nonsense, “you will have to go and consult 
with—the peqple you ought to be.” 

I betray a faint amus&nent. 

“You will have to end by believing in our’planet,” 

1 say. ' . ‘ 

He waggles a negation with his head. lie would 
intimate his position is too responsible*a one for jesting, 
and both o£ us in our several wavs enjoy the pleasure 
we % poor humans have in meeting with intellectual 
inferiority. % “The Standi rig Committee of Identify 
cation,” he says, with an eye*on a memorandum, “has 
remitted your case to the Research Professor of Anthro- 
pology in the University of London, and they want 
you tp«ge there, if you will, and talk to him.” 

“ What else can we <?o ? ” says the botanist. 

“ There’s no positive compulsion,” he remarks, “ but 

yout work here will probably ceAse. Here-” he 

pushed the neat slips of paper towards us—“ are your 
tickets for London, and a small but sufficient supply of 
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money,”—he .indicates two piles of coins anfl paper oj» 
either hand of him—“for a day or so there.” He 
proceeds in the same dry manner to inform us we are 
invited to call at our earliest convenience upon our 
doubles, and upon the Professor, who is to investigate 
our case. 

“ And then ? '* 

He pulls down tne corners^ of fyis mouth in a wry 
deprecatory smile, eyes us obliquely under a crumpled 
brow, shrugs his shoulders, and shows us the palms of 1 
his hands. 0 , 

On earth, where there is nationality, this wouYd 
have been a Frenchman—the inferior sort of French¬ 
man—the sort whose only happiness is in the routine 
security of Government employment. 


§ 6 

v 

London i will be the first Utopian city centre wc 
shall see. 

We shall find ourselves there with not a little 
amazement. It will be our first experience***^ the 
swift long distance travel of’ Utopia, and I have an 
idea—I know not why—that we should make the 
journey by night. ■* Perhaps I think so because *the 
ideal of long-distance travel is surely a restful transla¬ 
tion less suitable for the active hours. 
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We she'll dine and gossip and drink, coffee at the 
pretty little tables under the lantern-lit trees, we shall, 
visit the theatre, and decide to sup in the train, and 
so come at last to the station. There we shall find 
pleasant rooms with seats and books—luggage all 
neatly elsewhere—and doors that we shall imagine 
give upon a platform. Our cloaks aftd hats and such¬ 
like outdoor impedimenta will be faken in the hall and 
neatly labelled for London, we shall exchange our 
shoes for slippers there, and we shall sit down like 
men in a qjuj>. An officious little bell will presently 
ciTll our attention to a label “ London ” on the door- 
way, and an excellent phonograph will enforce that 
notice with infinite civility. The doors will open, and 
"o shall walk through into an equally comfortable 
gallery. 

“ Where is the tfain for London ? ” \je shall ask 
a uniformed fellow Utopian. 

“ This is the train for Lyndon,” he will say. 

There will be a shutting«of doors, and the botanist 
a nd I, trying not to feel too childish, will walk exploring 
through the capacious train. 

Tljgwesemblance to a club will strike us both. 

‘ A good club,” the bottftiist will correct me. 

When one travels beyond a certain speed, there 
Is nothing but fatigue in looking out of a window, 
and this corridor tfain, twice the width of its 
poor terrestrial brother, will have no need of that 
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distraction. The simple device of abandoning any buV 
• a few windows, and those set high, gives the Wall space 
of the long corridors to books; the middle part of 
the train is indeed a comfortable library® with abundant 
armchairs and couches, each with its green-shaded 
light, and soft carpets upon the soundproof floor. 
Further on will fie a,news-room, with a noiseless Jbut 
busy tape at one corner, printing off messages from the 
wires by the wayside, and furthter still, rooms for gossip 
and smoking, a billiard room, land the dining car. 
Behind we shall come to bedrooms, bathrooms, the 
“hairdresser, and so forth. 

“When shall we start?” I ask presently, as we 
return, rather like bashful yokels, to the library, and 
the old gentleman reading the Arabian Nights in 
the armchair in' the corner glances up at me with 
a sudden curiosity. 

The botanist touches my anil and nods towjyds 
a pretty little lead-paned'window, through which we 
see a village sleeping under cloudy moonlight go 
flashing by. Then a skylit lake, and then a string 
of swaying lights, gone with the leap of a camera 
shutter. 

Two hundred miles an hour! 

We resort to a dignified Chinese steward and secure 
our berths. It is perhaps terrestrial of us that we*do 
not think of reading the Utopian literature that lines 
the middle part of the train. I find a bed of the 
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Simple Utopian pattern, and lie for a time thinking— 
quite tranquilly—of this marvellous adventure. 

I wonder why it is that to lie securely in bed, with 
the light out, seems* ever the same place, wherever in 
space one may chance to be ? And asleep, there is no 
sjjace for us at all. I become drowsy and incoherent 
and metaphysical. . . . 

The faint and fluctuating drone of the wheels below 
the car, re-echoed by the flying track, is more per¬ 
ceptible now, but it* is not unpleasantly loud, merely 
(jjaint tintirtjg of the quiet. . . . 

No sea crossing breaks our journey; j there is 
nothing to prevent a Channel tunnel in that other 
planet; and I wake yi London. 

The train has been in London sonje time when I 
awake, for these marvellous Utopians have discovered 
that it is not necessary V> bundle ouj; passengers from 
a strain in the smart hours, simply because they have" 
arrived. A Utopian traift is just a peculiar kiiTd 
of hotel corridor that flies 'about the earth while one 
sleeps. 


§7 

How will a great city of Utopia strike us ? 

To answer that question well one must needs be 
artist and engineer, and I am neither. Moreover, one 
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must employ words and phrases that do not exist, fof 
c this world still does not dream of the things*that may 
be done with thought and steel, when the engineer 
is sufficiently educated to be an artist, and the artistic 
intelligence has been quickened to the accomplishment 
of an engineer. t How can one write of these things 
for a generation whicji.’-ather admires that inconvenient 
and gawky muddle of ironwdfk and Flemish archi¬ 
tecture, the London Tower Bridge. When before this, 
temerarious anticipators have written of the mighty 
buildings that might someday be, the illustrator h^ 
blended with the poor ineffectual splutter of the 
author’s words, his powerful suggestion that it 
amounted simply to something, bulbous, florid and 
fluent in the vein of the onion, and UArt Nouveau. 
But here, it may be, the illustrator will not intervene. 

Art has scarcely begun in the world. . 

There have been a few forerunners and that is .fill. 
Leonardo, Michael • Angelb; how they would have 
exulted in the liberties of' steel! There are no more 
pathetic documents in the archives of art than 
Leonardo’s memoranda. In these, one sees him again 
and again reaching out as it were, with empty*ri*iirou> 
hands, towards the unborn possibilities of the engineer. 
And Diirer, too, was a Modern, with the same turn 
towards creative invention. In our times these men 
would have wanted to make viaducts, te bridge wild 
and inaccessible places, to cut and straddle great 
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railways ^thwart the mountain masses of the world. 
You can see, time after time, in Diirer’s work, as you 
can see in the^ imaginary architectural landscape of 
the Pompeian walls, *the dream of structures, lighter 
and bolder than stone or brick can yield. . . . These 
Utopian town buildings will be the realisation of such 
drectfns. 

Here will be one of the great meeting places of 
mankind. Here—I speak of Utopian London—will 
be the traditional centre of one of the great races in 
tlrs commonality of the .World State—and here will, 
be its social and intellectual exchange. There.will be 
a mighty University here, with thousands of professors 
and tens of thousands of advanced students, and here 
great journals of thought and speculation, mature and 
splendid books of philosophy and science, and a glorious 
fabric of liferaturc will be woven a*d shaped, and 
witfi a teeming leisureliness, jiut forth. Here will be 
stupendous 'libraries, and mighty organisation of 
museums. About these centres will cluster a great* 
swarm of people, and close at hand will be another 
centre, for I who am an Englishman must needs stipu¬ 
late thaT Westminster sljall still be a seat of world 
Empire, one of several seats, if you will—where the 
ruling council of 'the world assembles. Then the arts 
will cluster round 'this# city, as gold gathers about 
wisdom, and here Englishmen will weave into wonderful 
prose and beautiful rhythms and subtly atmospheric 
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forms, the intricate, austere and courageous imagination 
of our race. 

One will come into this place as one comes into a 
noble mansion. They will have flung great arches and 
domes of glass above the wider spaces of the town, 
the slender beauty of the perfect metal-work far 
overhead will be scfiened to a fairy-like unsubstan¬ 
tially by the mild London air. It will be the 
London air we know, clear of filth and all impurity,' 
the same air that gives our October days their unspeak- 
, able clarity and makes every London twilight myste¬ 
riously beautiful. We shall go along avenues of 
architecture that will be emancipated from the last 
memories of the squat temple boxes of the Greek, the 
buxom curvatures of Rome; the Goth in us will have 
taken to steel and countless new materials as kindly 
as once he {ook to stone. The gay and swiftly moving 
jjlatforms of the public ways will go past on either 
hand, carrying sporadic groups of people, and very 
’speedily we shall find ourselves in a sort of central 
space, rich with palms and flowering bushes and 
statuary. We shall look along an avenue of trees, 
down a wide gorge between the cliffs of crowded hotels, 
the hotels that are still glowing with internal light.", 
to where the shining morning rivei streams dajvnlit 
out to sea. 

Great multitudes of people will, oass softly to and 
fro in this central space, beautiful girls and youth" 
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going to the University classes that are held in the 
stately palaces about us, grave and capable men and 
women going to their businesses, children meandering 
along to their schools, holiday makers, lovers, setting 
out upon a hundred quests; and here we shall ask for 
the two we more particularly seek. A graceful little 
telephone kiosk will put us withyi feach of them, and 
with a queer sens* of* unreality I shall find*myself 
talking to my Utopian fwin. He has heard of me, he 
wants to see me and*he gives me clear directions how 
to come to»him. 

9 

I wonder if my own voice sounds like that. 

“ Yes,” I say, “ then I will come as soon as we have 
been to our hotel.” 

We indulge in no eloquence upon this remarkable 

occasion. Yet I feel an unusual emotional stir. I 

» 

tremble greatly, and the |elephonic mouthpiece rattles 
as J replace it. * 

And tlvmce the botanist and . I walk on to the 
apartments that have been^set aside for tis, and intq 
which the poor little rolls of the property that has 
accumulated about us in Utopia, our earthly raiment, 
and a change of linen and the like, have already been 
delivered. As we go I find I have little to say to my 
companion, unti] presently I am struck by a transitory 
wonder that he should # have so little to say to me. 

“ I can still hardly realise,” I say, “ that I am going 
to see myself—I might have been.” 
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“ No," he' says, and relapses at once into his own 
e preoccupation. 

For a moment my wonder as to what he should be 
thinking about brings me nea,r to a double self- 
forgetfulness. 

I realise we are at the entrance of our hotel before 
I can formulate arty further remark. 

“ This is the place,” I say. . 
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My Utopian Se£f 

§1 

It falls to few of us to interview our better selves. 
Mjr Utopian #elf is, of course, my better self-according 
to my best endeavours—and I must confess myself 
fully alive to the difficulties of the situation.' When 
I came to this Utopia I had no thought of any sych 
intimate self-examinalion. 

The whole fabric of that other Universe sways for 
a moment ys I come into his room, into his clear and 
ordered work-room. • I am trembling. * A figure rattans 
taller than t myself stands against the light. • 

He comes towards me, aid I, as I advance to meet 
him, stumble against a chair. Then, still without a 
word, we are clasping hands. 

I stand now so that the light falls upon him, and 
I can see his face bettei? He is a little taller than I, 
younger looking^ and sounder looking; he has missed 
an Illness or so, an^ji there is no scar over bis eye. His 
training has been subtly finer than mine; he has made 
himself a betteg4ace than mine. . . . These things I 
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might have cotinted upon. I can fancy he winces with* 
«. twinge of sympathetic understanding at my'manifest 
inferiority. Indeed, I come, trailing clouds of earthly 
confusion and weakness; I bear upon me»all the defects 
of my world. He wears, I see, that white tunic with 
the purple band that I have already begun to consider 
the proper Utopiari clothing for grave men, and Jiis 
face is clean shaven. We forget to speak at first in 
the intensity of our mutual inspection. When at last' 1 ' 
I do gain my voice it is to say something quite 
different from the fine, significant open 5 ngs of my 
premeditated dialogues. 

“You have a pleasant room,” I remark, and look 
abojit a little disconcerted because there is no fire¬ 
place for me to put my back against, or hearthrug to 
stand upon. He pushes me a chair, into which I 
plump, and we hang over an immensity of conversational 
• " .usibilities. 

, “I say,” I plunge, “what do you think of me? 
You don’t think I’m an impostor ? ” 

“ Not now that I have seen you. No.” 

“ Am I so like you ? ” 

“ Like me and your story—exactly.” 

“ You haven’t any doubt left ? ” I ask. 

“Not in the least, since I saw you enter. You 
come from the worid beyond Sirius, twin to this. 
Eh?” 

“ And you don’t want to know how ' got here ? ” 
*48 
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“I’ve ceased even to wonder how I .got here,” he 

says, with a laugh that echoes mine. 

He leans back in his chair, and I in mine, and the 
absurd parodyof our attitude strikes us both. 

“ Well ? ” we say, simultaneously, and laugh together. 
• I will confess this meeting is more difficult even 
thyi I anticipated. 


§ a 

Our conversation at» that first encounter would <Jo 
very little to develop the Modern Utopia in any mind. 
Inevitably, it would be personal* and emotional. He 
would tell me how he stood in his world, and I how I 
stood in mine, I should have to 4eH him things, I 
should have to explain things-. 

No, the conversation would contribute nothing to 
a modemJQtopia. 

And so I leave it out. 


§ 3 

But I should go back to my botanist in a state of 
eftiotional relaxation. At first L should not heed the 
fact that bp, too, h&d been in some manner stirred. 
“ I have seen J/A\ m,” I should say, needlessly, and seem 
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to be on the .verge of telling the untellable,, Then J 
should fade off' into: “ It’s the strangest thing*” 

He would interrupt me with his own preoccupation. 
“ You know,” he would say, “ I’ve seen someone.” 

I should pause and look at him. 

“ She is in this world,” he says. 

“ Who is in this world ? ” 

“ Mary! ” 

I have not heard tier name bgfore, but I understand,* 
of course, at once. 

“ I saw her,” he explains. 

“Saw her?” 

“I’m certain it was her. Certain. She was far 
away across those gardens near here—and before I had 
recovered from my amazement she had gone! But it 
was Mary.” % 

He takes my arm. “ You know I did not under¬ 
stand this,” he says. “I did not really understand 
that when you said Utopia, you meant I was to meet 
her—in happiness.” 

“‘I didn’t.” 

“ It works out at that.” 

“ You haven’t met her yet.” 

“I shall. It makes everything different. To tell 
you the truth I’ve rather hated this Utopia of yours 
at times. You mustn’t mind my saying it, but there^ 

something of the Gradgrind-” 

Probably I should swear at that. 
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“ What ? ” he says. 

“ Nothing.” 

“ But you spoke ? ” 

“ I was purring. I’m a Gradgrind—it’s quite right 
—anything you cart say about Herbert Spencer, vivi- 
gectors, materialistic Science or Atheists, applies with¬ 
out correction to me. Begbie away l »But now you think 
better of a modern Utopia? *Was the lady looking 
✓well ?” 

“ It was her real self. Yes. Not the broken woman 
I met—iy the real world.” 

“ And as though she was pining for you.” 

He looks puzzled. 

* f Look there!” I say. 

He looks. 

We are standing mgh above .the ground in the 
loggia into which 6ur apartments open, and I point 
across the soft haye ot* the public •gardens to a tall 
white mass of University buildings that rises witli a 
free and fearless gesture^ to lift saluting pinnacles 
against the clear evening sky. “ Don’t you think tlrnt 
rather more beautiful than — say — our National 
Gallery^? ” 

He looks at it criReally. “ There’s a lot of metal 
in it,” he objects. “ What ? ” 

• “ I purred* But, anyhow, whatever you can’t see 
in that, you can, *1 suppose, see that it is different from 
anything in yrjSx world—it lacks the kindly humanity 
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of a red-brick ® Queen Anne villa residence,* with ita» 

gables and bulges, and bow windows, and it? stained 
glass fanlight, and so forth. It lacks the self-com¬ 
placent unreasonableness of Board of Works classicism. 
'There’s something in its proportions—as though some¬ 
one with brains had taken a lot of care to get it quite 
right, someone who Yibt only knew what metal can 4p, 
but whatfa University ought to be, somebody who had 
found the Gothic spirit enchanted, petrified, in a 
cathedral, and had set it free.” 

“ But what has this,” he asks, “ to do with? her ? ” 

< “ Very much,” I say. “ This is not the same world. 
If she is hfere, she will be younger in spirit and wiser. 

She will be in many ways more refined-” 

“ No one-” he begins, with a note of indig¬ 

nation. 

“ No, no !. She couldn’t be. I was wrong there, 
she will be different. Grant that at any rate 
Whjen you go forward to speak to her, she may not 
remember—very many things you may remember. 
Things that happened at Frognal—dear romantic walks 
through the Sunday summer evenings, practically you 
two alone, you in your adolescent silk hat and your 
nice gentlemanly gloves. . . . Pferhaps that did not 
happen here ! And she may have other memories—of 
things—that down there haven’t happened. You 
noted her costume. She wasn’t by any chance one of 
the samurai f ” 
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•* He answers, with a note of satisfaction, “ No! She 

wore a womanly dress of greyish green.” 

“ Probably under the Lesser Rule.” 

“ I don’t know ijhat you mean by the Lesser Rule. 
She wasn’t one of the samurai .” 

* “And, after all, you know—I keep on reminding 
you, and you keep on losing tcjucli with the fact, that 
this world contains your double?’ 

He pales, and his dbuntenance is disturbed. Thank 
Heaven, I’ve touched him at last! 

“This world contains your double. But, conceiv¬ 
ably, everything may ’be different here. The whole 
romantic story may have run a different course. It was 
as it was in our wcyrld, by the accidents of custoip and 
proximity. Adolescence is a defenceless plastic period. 
You are a man to form great affections,—noble, great 
affection* You migljt have met anyone almost at 
'that season and firmed the same attachment.” 

For «l time he is perplexed and troubled by, this 
suggestion. ' 

“ No,” he says, a little doubtfully. “ No. It was 
herself.” . . . Then, emphatically, “ No! ” 


§4 


For a *tinv> we say no more, and I fall musing 
about my sty^nge encounter with my Utopian double. 
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I think of the Confessions I have just made t<f him, th? 
strange admissions both to him and myself. I have 
stirred up the stagnations of my own emotional life, 
the pride that has slumbered, the hopes arid disappoint¬ 
ments that have not troubled me for years. There 
are things that- happened to me in my adolescence 1 
that no discipline of reason will ever bring to a just 
proportion for me, the first hurfiiliations I was made 
to suffer, the waste of all the fifte irrecoverable loyal¬ 
ties and passions of my youth. Ihe dull base caste 
of my little personal tragi-comedy—1 have ostensibly 
forgiven, I have for the most part forgotten—and yet 
when I recall them I hate each actor still. Whenever 
it comes into my mind—I do my best to prevent it— 
there it is, and these detestable people blot out the 
stars for me. 

I have told all that story,to my double, and he 
has listened with understanding eyes* But for a little? 
while those squalid memories will not sink back into 
the deeps. ' * 

We lean, side by side, over our balcony, lost in 
such egotistical absorptions, quite heedless of the great 
palace of noble dreams to which our first enterprise Has 
brought us. 
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§ 5 

I can understand the botanist this afternoon; for 
once we are in the same key. My own mental temper 
has gone for the day, and I know^hat it means 
to }fe untempered. Here is a ^wdrfd and a glorious 
world, and it is foraneio take hold of it, to have to do 
tfith it, here and now, and behold! I can only think 
that I am burnt and scarred, and there rankles that 
wretched piece of business, the mean unimaginative 
triumph of my antagonist- •» 

I wonder how many men have any real freedom of 
mind, are, in truth, unhampered by such associations, 
to whom all that is great and noble in life does not, at 
times at least, if not always, seem secondary to obscure 
rivalries aryl considerations, to the petty hates that are 
like germs in the bldod, to the lust for self-assertion, to 
dwarfish pride, to affection:-, they gave in pledge even 
before they were men. 

The botanist beside me dreams, I know, of vindi¬ 
cations, for that woman. 

All this world before us, and its order and liberty, 
are no more than a painted scene before which he is 
to meet Her at, last, freed from “ that scoundrel.” 

He expects “that scoundrel” really to be present 
and, as It were, writhing under their feet. . . . 

I wonder ’/ that man was a scoundrel. He has 
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gone wrong cut earth, no doubt, has failed .and degen¬ 
erated, but what was it sent him wrong? ’Was his 
failure inherent, or did some net of cross purposes 
tangle about his feet ? Suppose he is not a failure in 
Utopia! ". . . 

I wonder that this has never entered the botanist’s 
head. ' r 

He, with his vaguer mind,<»can* overlook—spite of 
my ruthless reminders—all that would mar <his vagu^ 
anticipations. That, too, if I suggested it, he would 
overcome and disregard. He has the most amazgig 
power of resistance to uncdngenial ideas; amazing 
that is, to me. He hates the idea of meeting his 
double, and consequently so soon as I cease to speak 
of that, with scarcely an effort of his will, it fades 
again from his mind. 

Down below in the gardens two children' pursue 
one another, and one, near caught, screams aloud and 
rouses me from my reverie* „ 

I follow their little butterfly antics until they 
vanish beyond a thicket of flowering rhododendra, and 
then my eyes go back to the great fagade^of the 
University buildings. o 

But I am in no mood to criticise architecture. 

Why should a modem Utopia insist upon dipping 
out of the hands of Its creator and becoming the back¬ 
ground of a personal drama—of s^ch a silly little 

drama? ^ 
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v The botanist will not see Utopia in afiy other way. 
He tests it entirely*by its reaction upon the individual, 
persons and things he knows; he dislikes it because 
he suspects it of wanting to lethal chamber his aunt’s 
“dear old doggie," and now he is reconciled to it 
because a certain “ Mary ” looks muyfy younger and 
bettfr here than she did on earth? And here am I, 
near fallen into the «amp way of dealing! 

"" We agreed to purge“this State and all the people 
in it of traditions, associations, bias, laws, and artificial 
entanglements, and begin anew ; but we have no power 
to liberate ourselves. Oifr past, even its accidents, ita 
accidents above all, and ourselves, are one. 
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- Neither my Utopian doable nor I love emotion 
sufficiently to cultivate it, and my feeljpgs are in a 
state of seemly subordination when we meet again. 
He iff now in possession of some clear, general ideas 
about my own world, and I can broach almost at once 
the thoughts that have been growing and accumulating 
since my arrived in this planet of my dreams. We find 
Our interest in a humanised stafe-craft, makes us, in 
s^te of #our va&t difference in training and habits, 
curiously akin. 0 

I put it,to him that l came to Utopia with but 
tery vague ideas of the method of government, biassed, 
perhaps, a little in favour of certain electoral devices, 
but for the rest indeterminate, and that I jjave come 
to perceive more and moresclearly that the large 
intricacy of Utopian organisation demands more power- 
ful and efficient method of controf than electoral 
methods can give. I have come to distinguish among 
the varied costumes and the innumerable types of 
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that, though ‘it Remains unavoidable thaf, t we sho^Jd 

assume the correspondence of the two populations, 
man for man—unless we would face unthinkable com¬ 
plications—we must assume also that a great succession 
of persons of extraordinary character and mental gifts, 
who on earth died in childhood or at birth, or wfco 

never learnt to read, or who lived and died amidst 
« • 
savage 'or brutalising surroundings that gave their 

gifts no scope, did in Utopia encounter happTt* 

chances, and take up the development and application 

of social theory—from the time of the (irs,t Utopists 

is a steady onward progress dawn to the present hour.* 

The differences of condition, therefore, had widened 

with each successive year. Jesus Christ had been born 

into a liberal and progressive itoman Empire that 

spread from th*e Arctic Ocean to the Bight of Benin, 

and was to know no Decline and Fall, and Mahomet, 

instead 'v$ embodying the dense prejudices of Ary’. 

igjiorance, opened his eyes upon an intellectual horizon 

already nearly as wide as tb j world. 

And through this empire the flow of thought, the 

flow of intention, poured always more abundantly. 

There were wars, but they were conclusive >vars that 

established new and more permanent relations, that. 

* One might assume as an alternative to this that amidst the four- 
fifths of the Greek literature now lost to the world, there perished, 
negleoted, some book of elementary significance, some earlier Norum 
Ortjanum, that in Utopia survived to achieve the 'profoundest con- 
sequenoes. 
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sWfept aside' abstractions, and abolished centres of decay ; 
there were prejudices tempered to an ordered criticism,' 
and hatreds that merged at last in tolerant reactions. 
It was several hhndred, years ago that the great organisa¬ 
tion of the samurai came into its present form. And 
it was this organisation’s widely sustained- activities that 
had shaped and established the World Shite in Utopia. 

This organisatidn <Vf the samurai was a quite de¬ 
liberate invention. It arose in the course of social and 
political troubles and complications, analogous to those 
of 'Hir owrt time on earth, and was, indeed, the last of 
a number of political and religious experiments dating 
hack to the first dawn of philosophical state-craft in 
Greece. That hasty despair of specialisation for govern¬ 
ment that gave our poor world individualism, democratic 
liberalism, and anarchism, and that curious disregard of 
the fund of enthusiasm end self-sacrifice in men, which 
is fc the fundamental "weakness of worldly econfSWftt^tlo 
not appear in the history t>f Utopian thought. All 
that history is pervaded with the recognition of tin* 
fact that self-seeking is no more the whole of human 
life than the satisfaction of hunger; that it is an 
'essential Of a man’s existence no doubt, and that under 
stress of evil circumstances it may as entirely obsess 
him as would the food hunt during famine, but that 
life may pass beyond to an illimitable world of emotions 
and effort. Every sane person consists of possibilities 
beyond the unavoidable needs, is capable of disinterested 
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feeling, even if it amounts only to enthusiasm for a 
sport or an industrial^ employment well done, for an 
art, or for a locality or class. In our world now, as in 
the Utopian past, this impersonal^mergy of a man goes 
out into religious emotion and work, into patriotic 
effort, into artist! * enthusiasms, into games and amateur 
employments, and an Enormous proportion of the whole 
world’s fund of effort wastes itself in religious a^l 
political misunderstandings and conflicts, and in un¬ 
satisfying amusements and unproductive occupations. 

In a modern Utopia there will, indeed, be no perfection; 
in Utopia there must also be friction, conflicts and 
waste, but the waste will be enormously less than in 
our world. And the co-ordination of activities this 
relatively smaller waste will measure, will be the achieved 
end for which the order of the sai.~nrai was first devised. 

Inevitably such an order* must have first arisen 
among a clash of social forces and political systems as 
a revolutionary organisation. It must have set before 
itself the attainment of some such Utopian ideal as 
this modern Utopia does, ..in the key of mortal im¬ 
perfection, realise. At first it may have directed itself 
to research and discussion, to the elaboration of its-H 
ideal, to the discussion of a plan of campaign, but 
at some stage it must have assumed -a more militant 
organisation, and have prevailed'against and assimilated 
the pre-existing political organisations, and to all in¬ 
tents and purposes have become this present synthesised 
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World Stat*. Traces of that militancy wtfuld, therefore, 
pervade it still, and a campaigning quality—no longer 
against specific disorders, but gainst universal human 
weaknesses, and the iyanimate forces that trouble man— 

' still remain as its essential quality. 

• “ Something of this kind,” I should tell my double, 
“h#d arisen in our thought”—IJA-k my head back to 
indicate an infinitely distant planet—“just before I 
came upon these explofations. The idea had reached 
me, for example, of something to be called a New 
Republic,''which was to be in fact an organisation for 
revolution something aft£r the fashion of your mmurtti, 
as I understand them—only most of the organisation 
and the rule of life $till remained to be invented.» AH 
sorts of people were thinking of something in that way 
about the time of my coming. The*idea, as it reached 
me, was pretty crude in several respect* It ignored 
She high possibility of a synthesis ot langit^rjssia»the 
future; it came from a literary man, who wrote only 
English, and, us I read hftn—he wa*ji Jittle vague in 
his proposals—it was to be a purely English-speaking 
movement. And his ideas were coloured too much by 
• the peculiar opportunism of his time ; lie seemed to have 
more than half an eye* for a prince or a millionaire of 
genius; he seejped looking here and there for support 
and the structural elements of a party. Still, the idea 
of a' compreheijsive movement of disillusioned and 
illuminated men behind the shams and patriotisms, 
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the spites and 'personalities of the ostensible.world w*s 
^here.” 

I added some particulars. 

“Our movement had something of‘that spirit in 
*the beginning,” said my Utopian double. “ But while 
your men seem to be thinking disconnectedly, and upon 
a very narrow and fragmentary basis of accumul^ed 
conclusions, ours had a fairly comprehensive science of 
human association, and a very'careful analysis of tfie 
failures of preceding beginnings td draw upon. After 
all, your world must be as full as ours* was of £he 
wreckage and decay of previous attempts; churches, 
aristocracies, orders, cults. . . .” 

a 

“Only at present we seem to have lost heart alto¬ 
gether, and now there are no new religions, no new 
orders, no new culls—no beginnings any more.” 

“Hut tha,t's only a resting phase, perhaps. You 
werp-s»y‘ 0 "- 

.“Oh !—let that distressful planet alone for a time ! 
Tell me how you manage in Utopia.” 


§ 2 

The social theorists of Utopia, my double explained, 
did not base their schemes upon the classification of 
men into labour and capital, the landed interest, the 
liquor trade, and the like. They esteemed these as 
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gcidentak *»tegories, indefinitely amenable to states- 
lanship,* and they looked for some practical and real 
ossification upon which to b&se organisation.* But, 
a the other hand, Jthe assumption that men ore un- 
assiliable, because practically homogeneous, which* 
nderlies modern democratic methods and all the 
ljpcies of our equal justice, is p\fai more alien to the 
topian mind. Throt*ghout Utopia there is, of course, 

> other than provisional classifications, since every 
;ing is regardetl rtS finally unique, but for political 
sd social - purposes things have long rested upon a 
ossification of temperaments, which attends mainlylo 
fferences in the range and quality and character of 
e individual imagination. „ 

This Utopian classification was a rough one, but it 
rved its purpose to determine tfie* broad lines of > 
>litical organisation; it was so far unscientific that 
any individuals ftll between or within tfa£"tr-»en 
ree of Us classes. But that wijs met by giving the 
rrelated organisation n°* compensatory looseness of 
ay. Four main classes of mind were distinguished, 
lied, respectively, the lMietic, the Kinetic, the Dull, 
d the# Base. The former two are supposed to 

* In that they noun to have profited by a more searching critl- 
p of early social) and political speculations than our earth has yet 
lertoken. The social speculations of thifUreoks, for example, had 
t th^ some primary defect as the eoonotnie speculations of the 
hteenth oentury—ttiey began with the assumption that the general 
ditions of the prevalent state of affairs were pernmnent. 
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constitute the 'living tissue of the State; the Matter are 

the fulcra and resistances, the bone and cover of its 

body. They are not hereditary classes, nor is there any 

^attempt to develop any class by special breeding, simply 

because the intricate interplay of heredity is untraceable 

and incalculable.. They are classes to which peoplt 

drift of their own accord. Education is uniform until 
» 

differentiation becomes unmistakable, and each man 
(and woman) must establish his position with regard 
to the lines of this abstract classification by his own 
quality, choice, and development. ... ’ " < 

“ The l’oietic or creative class of mental individuality 

r * 

embraces a wide range of types, but they agree in 
possessing imaginations that range beyond the known 
and accepted, and that involve the desire to bring the 
. discoveries made in such excursions, into knowledge 
anti recognition. The scope and direction of 
iinftguiucive excursion may vary very greatly. It 
be‘the invention of something new or the discovery of 
something hithet to unperceived. When the invention 
or discovery is primarily beauty then we have the 
artistic type of Poietic mind; when it is not so, we 
have the true scientific man. The range of discovery^, 
may be narrowed as it is in the art of Whistler or the 
science of a cytologist, or it may embrace a wide extent 
of relevance, until at last both’ artr.it or scientific in¬ 
quirer merge in the universal refefence 1 of the true 
philosopher. To the accumulated activities of the 
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ietic tj?pe reacted upon by circftmstances, are due 

lost all the forms assumed by human thought anA 

ling. All religious ideas, all ideas of what is good 

beautiful, enterechlife through the poietie inspiration^ 

man. Except for processes of decay, the forms of 

;• human future must come also^through men of this 

fie type, and it is a primary ^sential to our modern 

a of an abundant Secular progress that these activi- 

5 should lie unhampered and stimulated. 

The Kinetic class consists of types, various, of 
•*%... * * 
irsc, and merging insensibly along the boundary into 

; less representative constituents of the Poietie 

>up, but distinguished by a m*re restricted range of 

igination. Theii*imaginations do not range bfyond 

; known, experienced, and accepting, though within 

•se limits they may imagine as vividly or more vividly. 

in menTbers of the former groujv They are often 

y clever and capable people, but they <fO~'?irfr* do, 

1 the/do not desire to Mo, new things. The tflore 

orous individuals of this*class are 'rtc^most teachabje 

iple in the world, and they are generally more moral 

i more tnistworthy than the Poietie tvjx-s. They 

i,—while the Poieti^s are always something of experi- 

ntalists with life. The characteristics of either of 

:se two classes may lie associated with a go<xl or 

1 physique, with excessive or defective energy, with 

xlptional V cent) ess of the senses in some determinate 

ection or such-like “bent," and the Kinetic type, just 
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as the Poietic type, may display an imagination of 
restricted or of the most universal range. But° a fairly 
energetic Kinetic is probably the nearest thing to that 
ideal our earthly anthropologists Jjave in mind when 
they speak of the “ Normal ” human being. The very 
definition of the. Poietic class involves a certaifi 
abnormality. ♦. •* 

The titopians distinguished '•two extremes of this 
Kinetic class according to the quality of their imagi¬ 
native preferences, the Dan and Beersheba, as it were, 
of this division. At one end is the mainly intellectual, 
unoriginal type, which, with energy of personality, 
makes an admirable judge or administrator and without 
it an*, uninventive, laborious, common mathematician, 
or common scholar, or common scientific man ; while 
at the other end is the mainly emotional, unoriginal 
man, the type to which—at a low level of personal 
enei^» Yuiy botanist inclines. The second type in*" 
eludes, amidst its energetift forms, great actors, and 
popular politkn*.v,vi and pteachers. Between these 
extremes is a long and wide region of varieties, into 
which one would put most of* the people who form the 
reputable workmen, the men of substance, the trust¬ 
worthy men and women, the pillars of society on earth. 

Below these two classes in the Utopian scheme of 
things, and merging' insensibly •into*'them, come the 
Dull. The Dull are persons of altogfcthei 1 inadequate 
imagination, the people who never seem to learn 
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thoroughly or hear distinctly, or Ahiitk clearly. (I 
believe if everyone is to be carefully educated they 
would be considerably in the "minority in the world, 
but it is quite possible that will not be the reader's 
opinion. It is clearly a matter of an arbitrary line.7 
%hey are the stupid people, the incompetent people, 
the formal, imitative people, Unpeople who, in any 
properly organised Sfcite, should, as a class,''gravitate 
towards and below the minimum wage that qualifies 
for marriage. The laws of heredity are far too mysterious 
for^ such offspring as they do produce to be excluded 
from a fair chance in Hie world, but for themselves, 
they count neither for work nor direction in the State. 

Finally, with a bold disregard of the logman's 
classificatory rules, these l ’topian statesmen who devised 
the World State, hewed out in 1 hf>ory a class of the 
base. The Base may, indeed, be either ppietic, kinetic, 
•r dull, though m<*t commonly they*are tit- and 
their defipition concerns npt so much the quality, of 
their imagination as a certain bias, iij^ it, that to a' 
statesman makes it a matter for special attention. The 
Base have a narrower an<? more persistent egoistic re¬ 
ference tjian the common run of humanity; they may 
boast, but they have nd frankness; they have relatively 
great powers of concealment, and they are capable of, 
anfl sometimes haye an aptitude and inclination towards, 
cruelty. In »thc queer phrasing of earthly psychology 
with its clumsy avoidance of analysis, they have no 
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“ moral sense.’’ They count as an antagonism to the 
§tate organisation. 

Obviously, this is the rudest of classifications, and 
no Utopian has ever supposed it to be a classification 
*for individual application, a classification so precise 
that one can say, this man is “ poietie,” and that man 
is “ base.” In actual experience these qualities mingle 
and vary In every possible way. It is not a classification 
for Truth, but a classification to an end. Taking 
humanity as a multitude of unique individuals in mass, 
one may, for practical purposes, deal with.’t^ far more 
conveniently by disregarding its uniquenesses and *its 
mixed cases altogether, and supposing it to be an 
assembly of poietie, kinetic, dull, and base people. In 
many respects it behaves as if it were that. The State, 
dealing as it does o.ily with lion-individualised affairs, is 
not only justified in disregarding,'but is bound to dis- 
regnreL-« r nil’s special distinction, and to provide fo^, 
hiiy on the strength of bis prevalent aspect as being 
on the whole poietie, kinetic, or what not. In a world 
of hasty judgments and carping criticism, it cannot be 
repeated too often that th' fundamental ideas of a 
modern Utopia imply everywhere and in everything, 
margins and elasticities, a certain universal compensatory 
looseness of play. 
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Now tliestj Utopian statesmen who founded the 
World State put tfic problem of social organisation* 
in the following fashion:—To contrive a revolutionary 
movement that shall absorb all # existing governments 
amf fuse them wi^h jjself, and *tlmt must 1*? rapidly 
pftjgressive and adaptable, and yet coherent, persistent, 
powerful, and efficient. 

The {}r^)lem of combining progress with political 
stability had never been accomplished in Utopia before 
that time, any more than it has been accomplished on 
earth. Just as on earth, Utopian history was a succes¬ 
sion of powers rising and falling in an alternation of 
efficient conservative with unstable lflaial States. Just 
as on earth, so in Utopia, the kinetic type of men had 
displayed a more or less unintentional ant?.,,. "i^u. to 
the poietic. The general life-historv of a State had been 
the same on either planet. First, through poietic 
activities, the idea of a community 1ms developed, and 
the State has shaped itself; poietic men have arisen 
.first in this department of national life, and then that, 
and have given place to* kinetic men of a high tyjK-— 
for it seems to be in their nature that poietic men 
shduld be nmtua’ly repulsive, aird not succeed and 
develop one another consecutively—and a period of 
expansion and vigour has set in. The general poietic 
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activity has defclmlfl with the development of efficient 
#tnd settled social and political organisation ; the states¬ 
man has given way to the politician who has incorporated 
’■ the^ wisdom of the statesman with his own energy, the 
"original genius in arts, letters, science, and every de¬ 
partment of activity to the cultivated and scholarly 
man. The kinetic lf.syi of wide range, who has assy Di¬ 
lated his' l poietic predecessor, succeeds with far more 
readiness than his poietic contemporary in almost every 
human activity. The latter is by his very nature un¬ 
disciplined and experimental,and is positively hampered 
by’precedents and good order? With this substitution 
of the efficient for the creative type, the State ceases 
to grow, first in this department of activity, and then in 
that, and so long as its conditions remain the same it 
remains orderly and efficient. But it has lost its power 
of initiative and change; its power of adaptation is gone, 
nwLttifcVtuat secular change of conditions which is the' 
law of life, stresses must arise within and without, and 
•'bring at last,.either through revolution or through 
defeat the release of fresh poietic power. The process, 
of course, is not in its entirety simple; it may be 
masked by the fact that one department of activity* 
may be in its poietic stage, whiH> another is in a phase 
of realisation. In the I’nited States of America, for 
example, during the‘nineteenth c«*ntiry, there was great 
poietic .activity in industrial organisation, and. none 
whatever in political philosophy ; but a careful analysis 
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of the history of any period will s^ofo the rhythm 
almost ip variably present, and the initial problem 
before the Utopian philosopher,'therefore, was whether 
this was an inevitable alternation, whether human 
( progress was ncccs&rily a series of developments* 
collapses, and fresh beginnings, after an interval of 
disorder, unrest, and often great unhappiness, or 
whether it was possible to maiiftaiu a secure, happy, 
and progressive Stale beside an unbroken flow of poietie 
activity. 

(. Icarly ^hev decided upon the second alternative. 
If, indeed, I am listening to my Utopian self, then tlwy 
not only decided the problem could be sokcd, but 
they solved it. 

lie tells me how they solved it. 

A modern Utopia differs from all* the older Utopias 
in its recognition of the need of poietie activities—one 
sees this new consideration creeping "into thou edit for 
the first time in the phrasing of Comte’s insistence 
that “ spiritual" must preutylc political reconstruction,, 
and in his admission of the necessity of recurrent book.«5 
and poems about Utopias~»and at first this recognition 
appears to admit only an added complication to a 
problem already unmanageably complex. Comte's 
separation of the activities of a State into the spiritual 
and material does., to ij certain exdent, anticipate this 
opposition ofi politic and kinetic, but the intimate 
texture of his mind was dull and hard, the conception 
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slipped from 4hrr( again, and his suppression of literary 
^activities, and his imposition of a rule of Jife upon 
the poietic types, who are least able to sustain it, 
mark how deeply he went under. To a large extent 
"he’followed the older Utopists in assuming that the 
philosophical and constructive problem could be done 
once for all, and hi worked the results out simply 
under ar organised kinetic government. But wlmt 
seems to be merely an addition to the difficulty may 
in the end turn out to be a simplification, just as the 
introduction of a fresh term to an intricate, irreducible 
mathematical expression will .at times bring it to unity. 

Now‘philosophers after my Utopian pattern, who 
find the ultimate significance in life in individuality, 
novelty and the undefined, would not only regard the 
poietic element as the most important in human 
society, but would perceive quite clearly the impossi¬ 
bility j )f cts organisation. This, indeed, is simply 
thp application to the moral and intellectual fabric 
, of the principles already applied in discussing the State 

s.i; *" % 

Control of reproduction (in Chapter the Sixth, § ~). 
But just as in the case of* births it was possible for 
the State to frame limiting conditions within which 
individuality plays more freely than in the void, so 
the founders of this modern Utopia believed it possible 
to define conditions*.under whieji evgry individual ttom 
with poietic gifts should be enable^! and encouraged 
to give them a full development, in art, philosophy, 
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invention, * or discovery. Certain g^nfeml conditions 
presented, themselves as obviously reasonable :—to give 
every citizen fcs goo<l an education as he or she could 
acquire, for example; to so frame it that the directed 
^ educational process \lould never at any period occupy* 
th^ whole available time of the learner, but would 
provide throughout a marginal fre* leisure with oppor¬ 
tunities for developing idiosyncrasies, and k> ensure 
by*the expedient of a ■minimum wage for a specified 
amount of work, that leisure and opportunity did not 
cea«e throp^iout life. 

Hut, in addition to thus making poietic activities 
universally possible, the founders of this modern C topi a 
sought to supply incentives, which was an altogether 
more difficult research, a problem in its nature irre¬ 
solvable complex, and admitting mf* no systematic 
solution. But my double told me of a great, variety 
of devices bv whi«h poietic men atid wamcn were 
given honour and enlarged freedoms, so soon as %y 
produced an earnest of the*y quality, and he explained 
to me how great an ambition they might entertain. 
There were great systems of laboratories attached 
every ^municipal force station at which research 
could be conducted udder the most favourable con¬ 
ditions, and every mine, and, indeed, almost every 
gredt industrial establishment, wai saddled under its 
lease with similar obligations. So much for poietic 
ability and research in physical science. The World 
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State tried tkfi claims of every living contributor to 
any materially valuable invention, and paid oy charged 
a royalty on its use that went partly to hhn personally, 
and partly to the research institution t that had pro¬ 
duced him. In the matter of f literature and the 
philosophical and sociological sciences, every higher 
educational establishment carried its studentships, its 
fellowships, its occasional lectureships, and to produce 
a poem, a novel, a speculative .work of force or merit, 
was to become the object of a generous competition 
between rival Universities. In Utopia, any.author has 
the option either of publishing his works through*the 
public bookseller as a private speculation, or, if he is 
of sufficient merit, of accepting a University endow¬ 
ment and conceding his copyright to the University 
press. All sorts cf grants iir the hands of committees 
‘ of the most varied constitution, supplemented these 
academic resources, anil ensured that no possible 
contributor to the wide flow of the Utopian mind 
' slipped into neglect. Apqrt from those who engaged 
mainly in teaching and administration, my double told 
me that the world-wide House of Saloman * thus 
created sustained over a million men. For all tly^ 
rarity of large fortunes, therefore, no original man 
with the desire and capacity for material or mental 
experiments went Jong without Resources and ’the 
stimulus of attention, criticism, and rivalry. 

* The New Atlautii. 
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• “ And •Dually,” said my double, ""our Rules ensure 

a considerable understanding pf the importance ofr 
poietic activities in the majority of the . samurai , in 
whose hands as a cl^ss all the real power of the warl<l 
resides." 

* “ Ah! ” said I, “ and now we come to the thing 
that interests me most. For i^is quite clear, in my 
mjjid, that these .famtlrai form the real hotly of the 
State. All this time that, I have spent going to and 
fro in this planet, it has been growing upon me that 
thi.f order of men and women, wearing such a uniform 
as you wear, and with faces strengthened by discipline 
and touched with devotion, is •the I’topian reality; 
hut that for them,* the whole fabric of these* fair 
appearances would crumble and tarnish, shrink and 
shrivel, until at Iasi, back I should be amidst the, 
grime and disorders uf the life o£ earth. Tell me 
about these samurai , who remind me of Plato's 
guardians* who look like Ktiight* Templars, who Bear 
a name that recalls the swdrdsmen rtf Jupan . . . and 
whose uniform you yourself are wearing. What are 
they? Arc they ai} hereditary caste, a specially 
educated*order, an elected class? For, certainly, this 
world turns upon them as a door upon its hinges." 
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»“I follow the Common Rul^ as rriany men do,” 
said my double, answering my allusion to his uniform 
almost apologetically. “ But my own work is, in Its 
nature, poietic; there* is much dissatisfaction withnour 
isolation of criminals upon islands, hnd I am analysing 
the psychology of prison officials and criminals in 
general with a view to some better scheme. I am sup¬ 
posed to be ingenious with expedients in tlfis* direction. 
Typically, the samurai are engaged in administrative 
work. Practically tlv.* whole of the responsible rule 
of the world is in their hands; all our head teachers 
and disciplinary heads of colleges, our judges, barristers, 
employers of labour beyond a certain limit, practising 
medical men*, legislators, must be samurai , and all 
the executive committees, and so ‘forth, that play so 
large a part in our affairs are drawn by lot exclusively 
' from them. The order is* not hereditary—we know 
just enough of biology and the uncertainties of inherit¬ 
ance to know how silly that would be—and it does 
not require an early consecration or novitiate* or cere-' 
monies and initiations of that sort. The samurai are, 
in fact, volunteers. Any intelligent adult in a reaspn- 
ably healthy and efficient statebnay* at any age after 
five-and-twenty, become one of the samurai, ancf take 
a hand in the universal control.” 
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• “ Provided he follows the Rule.” 4 

“ Precisely—provided he follows the Rule.” 

“ I have heard the phrase, ‘voluntary nobility. 1 ” 

“ That was* the ijlea of our Founders. They made 
a noble and privileged order—open to the whole world. 
Nfl one could complain of an unjust exclusion, for the 
only thing that could exclud^From the order was 
ui^villingness or inhbihty to follow the Rule* 

“ But the Rule miglit easily have been made 
exclusive of special lineages and races.” 

That Vasn’t their intention. The Rule was 
planned to exclude the ifull, to be unattractive to \hc 
base, and to direct and co-ordinate all sound citizens 
of good intent.” • 

“ And it has succeeded r” 

. • • 

“As well as nothing Unite can. Life is still, 
imperfect,‘still a thick Celt of dissatisfactions and per¬ 
plexing problems, but most certainly the quality of all 
its problems has been raised, and there has beeirno 
war, no grinding poverty, fiot half the.disease, and an* 
enormous increase of the order, beauty, and resources 
of life since the mijiurai, who began as a private 
^ggressivb cult, won Jheir way to the rule of the 
' world.” 

.“I would *5ike to have that history,” I said. “I 
expec^ there was tightfng i ” He’nodded. “ But first 
—t<ii me about the Rule.” 

“ The Rule aims to exclude the dull and base 
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altogether, to discipline the impulses and*emotions, 
io develop a moral habit and sustain a rr^an in periods 
of stress, fatigue, and temptation, to produce the 
maximum co-operation of all men # of goftd intent, and, 
in fact, to keep all the samurai in a state of moral 
and bodily health and efficiency. It does as much 
this as well as it c&i.^ but, of course, like all general 
propositions, it does not do it In any case wj^th 
absolute precision. On the whole, it is so good that 
most men who, like myself, are doing poietic work, 
and who would be just as well off without dbedience, 
find a satisfaction in adhesion. At first, in the 
militant <\ays, it was a trifle hard and uncompromising; 
it hrtd rather too strong an appeal to the moral prig 
and harshly righteous man, bj.it it has undergone, and 
still undergoes, revision and expansion, and every year 
it becomes a little better adapted to the need of a 
general rule of life that all men may try to follow. 
We have now a whole literature, with many very fine 
'“things in it, wv’ttc.i about the Rule.” 

He glanced at a little book on his desk, took it up 
as if to show it me, then put it ([own again. 

“ The Rule consists of three parts; there is the 
list of things that qualify, the list of things that must 
not be done, and the list of things that’must be done. 
Qualification exacts r a little exertion, as_ evidence of 
good faith, and it is designed to weed out the doller 
dull and many of the base. Our schooling period ends 
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now about fourteen, and a small n«^nf)er of boys and 
girls—aBout # three per cent.—are set aside then a* 
unteachable, as, in fact, nearly idiotic ; the rest go on 
to a college dt upp^r school.” 

“ All your population ? ” 

“ With that exception.” 

Free P ” 

m 

m “Of course. •And they pass out of College at 
eighteen. There are several different college courses, 
but one or other must l>e followed and a satisfactory 
examinafidh passed at the end—perhaps ten per cent, 
fail—and the Rule requfres that the candidate foi'the 
samurai must have passed.” , 

“But a very good man is sometimes an idle 
schoolboy.” m 

“ We admit that And so anyone who has failed to 
pass the College leaving examination may at any time 
in later life sit /or it again—and agnin and again. * 
Certain Carefully specified flings.excuse it altogetWer.” 

“ That makes it fair. ‘But aren't there people wh * 
annot pass examinations^ ” 

“ People of nervous instability-” 

“ Bift they may be people of great though irregular 
poietic gifts.” 

, “Exactly.* That is quite possible. But we don't 
want,that syrt ot* pcdple among otir samurai. Passing 
an* examination is a proof of a certain steadiness of 

purpose, a certain self-control and submission-" 
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“ Of a certain ^ordinariness.’ ” 

“ Exactly what is wanted.” , 

“ Of coarse, those others can follow other careers.” 

Yes. That’s what we want them *to do. And, 
besides these two educational qualifications, there are 
two others of a similar kind of more debateable valife. 
One is practically not ».i operation now. Our Founders 
put it thftt a candidate for the samurai must possgss 
what they called a Technique, and, as it operated in 
the beginning, he had to hold the qualification for a 
doctor, for a lawyer, for a military officer, or 3 an engi¬ 
neer, or teacher, or have painted acceptable pictures, 
or written a book, or something of the sort. He had, 
in fact, as people say, to ‘ be something,’ or to have 
‘ done something.’ It was a regulation of vague inten¬ 
tion even in the beginning, and it, became catholic to 
the pitch of absurdity. To ploy a violin skilfully has 
been accepted as sufficient for this qualification. There 
mayJiave been a reason in the past for this provision; 
in those days tlv'.re «werc many daughter of prosperous 
parents—and even some sons—who did nothing whatever 
but idle uninterestingly in the world,and the organisation 
might have suffered by their invasion, but that reason 
has gone now, and the requirement remains a merely 
ceremonial requirement. But, on the* other hand; 
another has developed. Our Founders made a. col¬ 
lection of several volumes, which they called, collectively, 
the Book of the Samurai, a compilation of articles and 
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extracts, poems and prose pieces, wtycli were supposed 
to embody tjjie idea of the order. It was to play th$ 
part for the samurai that the Bible did for the ancient 
Hebrews. *Td tell y>u the truth, the stuff was of jery • 
unequal merit; there was a lot of very second-rafc 
rlletoric, and some nearly namby-pamby verse. There 
was also included some very oiffiture verse and prose 
%t had the trick oi seeming wise. But far all such 
defects, much of the Book, from the very beginning, 
was splendid and inspiring matter. From that time 
to «this, •tile Book of the Samurai has been under 
revision, much has been added, much rejected, •and 
some deliberately rewritten. Nqw, there is hardly any- . 
thing in it that is aiot l>eautiful and perfect im form. 
The whole range of ngble emotions finds expression 
there, and all the guiding ideas of our Modern State. 
We have •recently admitted some terse criticism of its 
contents by a mau*named Henley.” 

“ Old Henley ! ” 

“ A man who died a little time Ago,” 

“ I knew that man on earth. And he was in 
Utopia, too ! He wits a great red-faced man, with fiery 
^hair, a*noisy, intolerant maker of enemies, with a 
’ tender heart—and he was one of the samurai ? ” 

, “ He defied the Rules.” 

“,He wap a ^reat^man with Vine. He wrote like 
wi*e; in our world he wrote wine; red wine with the 
light shining through.” 
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“He was on the Committee that revised»our Canon, 
for the revising and bracing of our Canon is Vork for 
poietic as well as kinetic men. You knew him in your 
« world ? ” • # 

* “I wish I had. But I have seen him. On earth ' 
he wrote a thing ... it would run— 

“ Out of the right that covers mo, 

1 Black as the pit from pole, 

I thank whatever Gods may be. 

For my unconquerable soul. ..." 

“We have that here. All good earthly, things jpe 
in Utopia also. We put that in the Canon almost as 
soon as he died,'" said my double. 


§ - r > 

“We have now a double Canoil, a very line First 
Canpn, and a Second Canon„of work by living .men and 
<vork of inferior quality, and a satisfactory knowledge 
of both of these is the fourth intellectual qualification 
for the .stninirai." 

“ It must keep a sort of uniformity in vour- tone of* 
thought.” 

“The Canon pervades our whole tvorld. As a 
matter of fact, very much of it ss read and learnt in 
the schools. . . . Next to the intellectual qualification 
comes the physical, the man must l>e in sound health, 
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free from* certain foul, avoidable, and* demoralising 
diseases, % and in good training. \\% reject men who 
are fat, or th!n and dabby, or whose nerves are shaky— 
we refer them back to training. And finally the man 
or woman nlust be fhlly adult." 
t “Twenty-one 't But you said twenty-five!" 

“The age has varied. At <k$t it was twenty-f 
or over; then thy minimum became twenty-five 
m'Cn and twenty-one for women. Now there is a ft 
ing that it ought tube raised. We don't want to take 
advantage pf mere boy and girl emotions—men of iny 
way of thinking, at any. rate, don’t—we want to. get 
our .samurai with experiences, with a settled mating 
conviction. Our hygiene and regimen are nipidly 
pushing back old age and death, and keeping men hale 
anil hearty to eighty rilTd more. There's no need to 
hurry the young. ’Let them have a chance of wine? 
love, and song; Ut them feel the Ijite W full-bodied^ 
desire, and know what devils they have to reckon 
with.” • t , 

“But there is a certain fine sort of youth that 
knows the desirability of the better things at nineteen.” 

* “ They may keep the Buie at any time -without 

its privileges. But a* man who breaks the Hole after 
his adult adhesion at five-und-twenty is no more in the 
shmurai for ever, Before that age he is free to break 
it anfl repedt.” « 

“ And now, what is forbidden r " 
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“ V^e forfeit a good deal. Many small 3 pleasures 
do no great harm,'but we think it well to forljid them, 
hone the less, so that we can weed Out the self- 
indulgent. We think that a constant resistance to 
little seductions is good for a man’s quality. At any 
rate, it shows that a man is prepared to pay something 
for his honour and pc^vileges. We prescribe a regimen 
of food, forbid tobacco, wine, or any alcoholic drink, 
all narcotic drugs-” 

“ Meat?” 

“ In all the round world of Utopia there is no meat. 
There used to be. But now we cannot stand the 
thought t>f slaughter-houses. And, in a population 
that is all educated, and at about the same level of 
physical refinement, it is practically impossible to find 
anyone who will hew a dead ox or pig. We never 
settled the hygienic question of meat-eating at all. 
This other aspect decided us. I can still remember, 
as a boy, the rejoicings over the closing of the last 
slaughter-house.” 

“ You eat fish.” 

“ It isn’t a matter of log ! c. In our barbaric past 
horrible Hayed carcases of brutes dripping blopd, were, 
hung for sale in the public streets.” He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“They do that stjll in London—in mj world,” T 
said. 

lie looked again at my laxer, coarser face, and did 
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not say whatever thought had pa^ed across his 

mfcd. * * Jil 

t • 

“Originally the samurai wpre forbidden usurvf 
that is to say the lending of money at fixed rates of 
interest. They are*still under that interdiction, fiuj 
since our commercial cotie practically prevents usury 
altogether, and our law will not^recognise contracts 
for Interest upon private accommodation loans to un- 
prosperous borrowers? it is now scarcely ^necessary. 

, The idea of a man groning richer by mere inaction 
and at the expense of an impoverishing debtor, is pro¬ 
foundly distasteful to I'topian ideas, and our State 
insists pretty effectually now upon the participation 
of the lender in the borrower's fisks. This, however, 
is only one part of it series of limitations of the same 
character. It is felt th.vt tIf buy jiiyplv in order to 
sell again brings out many unsocial human qualities ; • 
it makes 11 man seek 4o enhance jwofit’s jnid falsify 
values, and so the samurai are forbidden to buy to sell 
on their own account or # fhr any employer save*the 
State, unless some process of manufTicture changes the 
nature of the commodity,(a mere change in bulk or 
yacking does not suffice), and they are forbidden 
salesmanship and all* its arts. Consequently they 
"cannot be hotel-keepers, or hotel proprietors, or hotel 
shareholders, afid a doctor—all practising doctors must 
b esunwrai —cannot sell drugs except as a public servant 
of the municipality or the State." 
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“ r Aiat, o£ ^purse, runs counter to all our current 
terrestrial ideas,”G said. “We are obsessed by the 
|>ower of money. These rules will work «out as a vow 
of moderate poverty, and if your samurai are an order 
Qf ^)oor men ” 

“ They need not be. Samurai who have invented, 

* \ ^ 
organised, and developed new industries, have become 

rich men, and many« men who have grown richfby 

brilliant and original trading have subsequently become 

samurai .” 

“ But these are exceptional cases. The bulk of 
your money-making business must be confined to fhen 
who are not samurai. You must have a class of rich, 

11 i t 

powerful outsiders-- ” 

Have we ? ” 

“ I don’t see, the evidence* of them.” 

- “ As a matter of fact, we have'such people ! There 

are rich traders, •• men who luive made discoveries in 
the economy of distribution, or who have called 

•A 

, attention by intelligent, truthful advertisement to the 
possibilities of neglected commodities, for example.” 

“ But aren’t they a powtv ? ” 

“ Why should they be ?” 

“ Wealth is power.” 

I had to explain that phrase. 

He protester!. “ Wealth,” -he said, “ is no sort? of 
power at all unless you make it oi. j. if it is so in 
your world it is so by inadvertency. Wealtli is a Sfhte- 
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made thing, a convention, the most artificial of powers’ 
You can, by subtle statesmanships contrive what it 
shall buy ailfl what it shall not. In your world it* 
would seeinyoyi have made leisure, movement, any sort 
3 of freedom, nfe itself, purchuscabk. The more fool# 
yoy! A poor working man with you is a man in 
discomfort and fear. No woiylyr vour rich have 
power. Hut here j reasonable leisure, a decent life, 
is fo lie had by every*man on easier terms than by 
■ selling himself to tho rich. And rich as men are here, 
there is up private fortune in tin* whole world that is 
more than a little thing Iwside the wealth of the State. 
The samurai control the State and the wealth of t he 
State, and bv their vows they may not avail themselves 
of any of the coarser pleasures wealth can still buy. 
Where, then, is the jx>w et"bf your wealthy manj'” 

“HutjJhen—where is the incentive-r” 

“Oh! a man gets tilings for hims'blf witfi wealth— 
no end qf things. Hut little or no power over hi* 
fellows—unless they are ♦Jjjceptionally weak or self- 
indulgent persons."’ 

I reflected. “ Wlmt t*lse may not the xumurai 
? ” , v 

# “ Acting, singing, of reciting are forbidden them, 

though they yiay lecture authoritatively or debate. 
But professional rrimiory is not <jnly held to be un¬ 
dignified in a rntiii or woman, but to weaken and 
corrupt the soul; the mind becomes foolishly dependent 
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on applause,* Svej-skilful in producing jflwdry and 
momentary illusions of excellence; it is our experience 
that actors and actresses as a class are loud, ignoble, 
and insincere. If they have not su/:l^ flamboyant 
qualities then they are tepid anti ineffectual players.#, 
Nor may the samurai do personal services, except in 
the matter of medio'oe or surgery; they may noj be 
barbers, fpr example, nor inn waiter,s, noi^boot cleaners. 
But, nowadays, we have scarcely any barbers or boot 
cleaners; men do these things for themselves. Nor' 
may a man under the Rule be any mauV servant, 
pledged to do whatever he *is told. He may neither 
bo a serVant nor keep one; he must shave and dress 
and yerve himself, carry his own food from the helper's 
place to the table, redd his sleeping room, and leave 
it clean. ‘ * ' 

I 

“ That is all easy enough in a world as, ordered as 
yours. I suppose no samurai may bet ? ” 

/‘Absolutely not. lie may insure his life and his 
old age for the letter ecpiVpment of his children, or 
for certain other specified ends, hut that is all his 
dealings with chance. Add he is also forbidden to 
play games in public or to watbh them being played* 
Certain dangerous and hardy sports and exercises are. 
prescribed for him, hut not competitive; sports between 
man and man or side and side.' Th'at lesson was learnt 
long ago before the coming of the'samurai. Gentle¬ 
men of honour, according to the old standards, rode 
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hojses, moe^ chariots fought, and^jilayed competitive 
games of* skill, and the dull, coyardlv and base cam* 
in thousands to admire, and howl, and bet. The 
gentlemen %of• honour degenerated fast enough into * 
) a sort of athletic prostitute, with all the defects, all 
tha vanitv, trickery, and self-assertion of the common 
actqr, and with even less intellig’Ace. Our rounders 
made no pace with this organisation 1 >f public 
sports. They did 110V spend their lives to secure for 
all men and women bn the earth freedom, health, and 
leisure, ia order that they might waste lives in such 
folly." 

“We have those abuses," L said, “but some‘tT 
our earthly games laive a tine side. There is a "game 
called cricket. It is a fiiuv^***erous game." 

“Our boys pla\; that, and men too. Hfft it is, 
thought rather puerile ,to give wry pinch time to it; 
men should have «fraver inteiests. It was undignified 
and unpleasant for the samurai to play conspicuously 
ill, and impossible for thefn to plirv so constantly as 
to keep hand and eye in training against the man who 
was fool enough and cheap enough to Income an 

Apert. Wicket, tennij, fives, billiards-. You will 

• find clubs and a class of men to play all these things 
in Utopia, but*not the .samurai. And they must play 
their games if, s games, not as displays; the price of 
a pyivacy for playing cricket, so that they could charge 
for admission, would be overwhelmingly high. . . . 
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Negroes are often, very clever at cricket. t I£or a tiyie, 

piost of the samurai had their sword-play, bat few do 
those exercises now, and until about fifty years ago 
they went out for military training, a fortnight in every 
year, marching long distances, sleeping in the open,» 
carrying provisions, and sham fighting over unfamiliar 
ground dotted witlf disappearing targets. There ,was 
a curious inability in our world to realise that war 
was really over for good and all!” 

“ And now,” I said, “ haven’t’ we got very nearly ' 
to the end of your prohibitions? You haie forbidden 
ulcdhol, drugs, smoking, beating, and usury, games, 
l,.»de, servants. Hut ’sift there a vow of Chastity?” 
“That is the Rule for your earthly orders ? ” 

“Yes—except, if i« •’"Pjcmber rightly, for Plato's 
Ciuardi«ns.” 

“There is a Rule of Chastity here—but not of 
Celibacy. \Ve know <piite clearly''that civilisation is 
an artificial arrangement and that all th-' physical 
' and emotional in -thuds <;f man are too strong, and 
his natural instinct of restraint too weak, for him to 
live easily in the civilised Slate. Civilisation has 
developed far more rapidly than man has' modified* 
Under the unnatural perfection of security, liberty and. 

abundance our civilisation has attaint'd, the normal 

■ 

untrained human bl*ing is disposed to excess in almost 
every direction; he tends to eat too much and, too 
elaborately, to drink too much, to become lazy faster 
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th^n his jvork can be reduced, to,wtfrtt his interest 
upon displays, and to make loyrfba much and too 
elaborately. *IIe gets out of training, and concentrates 
upon egoistic,or erotic broodings. The past history 
of our race ^s very fargcly a history of social collapsPs 
du* to dfanoralisation by indulgences following security 
and abundance. In the time of our Founders the 
signs of a world-vud^ epoch of prosperity «yid relaxa¬ 
tion were plentiful, libth sexes drifted towards sexual 
excesses, the men tbwards sentimental extravagances, 
indocile devotions, and the complication and refinement 
of physical indulgences,* the women towards those 
expansions and differentiations^ of feeling Hint tj**v 
expression in music ynd costly and distinguishciUdress. 
Hoth sexes became unstable # tfnd promiscuous, 'l’he 
whole world seemed disposed to do Exactly tjw same 
thing witk its sexual interest as it had,done with its 
np|H*tite for final afid drink—make the mofl of it." 
lie pjviscd. t 

“Satiety came to help'wm,' 1 siyd. 

“Destruction may come before satiety. Our 
Founders organised motives from all sorts of sources, 
.Tut I tlfink the chicT force to give men self-control 
.is Pride. Pride may not be the noblest thing in 
the soul, but it is the best King there, for all that. 
They Jooked £0 it* to k*eep a man clean and sound and 
sane. In this matter, a-s in all matters of natural 
desire, they Jield no appetite must be glutted, no 
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appetiffe mu&t*have artificial whets, and'also and 
equally that no appetite should be starve*d. # A man 
fhust come from the^able satisfied, but* not replete. 
And, in the matter of love, a straight and clean 
<lf sire for a clean and straight * fellow-weature was 
our Founders’ ideal. They enjoined marriag<NJ>etween 
equals as the .samurai'.s duty to the race, and they 
framed directions of 'the precisest sort to prevent 
that uxorious inseparableness, that connubiality which 
will reduce a couple of people to something jointly 
less than either. That Canon is too long Jto # tell ^ou 
now,, A man under the Rule who loves a woman who 
does not-follow it, must either leave the .samurai to 
marry her, or induce her to accept what is called the 
Woman’s Rule, which, while it excepts her from the 
sevcrcvqumificftUor.sand'disciplines, brings her regimen 
of life into a working harmony with his.” 

“ Suppose she breaks the Rule afterwards ? ” 

“ lie must leave either her or the order.” 

-I . b * 

“There is matter for a novel or so in that.” 

, > 

“ There has been matter for hundreds.” 

“ Is the Woman’s Rule u sumptuary law as well as 
a regimen ? I mean—may she chess as she pleases ? ” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said my double. “ Every woman 
who could command money used it, we found, to make 
underbred aggressions on other ’-omen. As men 
emerged to civilisation, women seemed going back to 
savagery—to paint and feathers. Hut the samurai , 
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bojh men |uid women, and the womqi ifnder the Lesser 
Rule also* all have a particular dp^S!* No difference is 
made between women under either the Great or the 
Lesser Rulg. .You have seen the men's dress—always . 
i like this I $ear. 'fhe women may wear the samP, 
either ^Tth the hair cut short or plaited tiehind 
they), or they may have a high-wtiisted dress of very 
fine, soft w(H»llen imperial, with their hair,coiled up 
behind." * * 

“I have seen it,*' I said. Indeed, nearly all the 
woiyen laid seemed to l>o weal-ini' variants of that 
simple formula. “ It seilns to me a very beautiful 
dress. The other—I'm not used.to. Hut I fike it^».v 
girls and slender woiyen.” 

I had a thought, and adj^l, “ Don't they some¬ 
times, well—take a good deal of faiV, dressiy^ their 
Imir r" • 

• _ , 

My double latched in mv e\es. “ 'ITiev do," lie* 
said. • 

“ And tin* Rule t " 

“The Rule is never fussy," said my double, still 
smiling. * 

* “ \W don't want'women to cease to lx- beautiful, 

• and consciously beautiful, if you like. " he added. “The 
more real lx-mitv of form and face we have, the finer 
our world. Jlut I'ostly^ sexualised*trappings-" 

“I should have thought," I said, “ a class of women 
who traded pn their sex wcjuld have arisen, women. I 
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mean, who fotufil (in interest and an advantage in em¬ 
phasising their inniV^ual womanly beauty. • There is 
no law to prevent it. Surely they would tend to 
counteract the severity of costume the Ruhydietates.” 
r “There are such women. Bfit for ^.11 that the , 
Rule sets the key of everyday dress. If a wbmaifc is 
possessed by the passion for gorgeous raiment a shc 
usually satisfies it in her own private circle, or with 
rare occasional onslaughts upotf 'the public eye. Aer 
everyday mood and the disposition of most people is ' 
against being conspicuous abroad. And Inskould^say 
there are little liberties under the Lesser Rule; a dis- 
use "of fine needlework and embroidery, a wider 
choico of materials.” , 

“ You have no changjuj*.fashions?” 

“ Nxine. For alf that, are not our dresses as beautiful 
as yours ? ” . < 

“Our Women's dresses are not beautiful at all,” I 
said,., forced for a time towards the mysterious philo¬ 
sophy of dress. “ Beauty ? That isn’t their concern.” 

“ Then what are they after ? ” 

“ My dear man ! What is all my world after ? ” 
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§ 6 

I should come to our third talk with a gtx*at 
curiosity liear of 0 the last portion of the* Huh*, of 
thothiff^s that the .samurai are obliged to do. 

,There would l>c many precise tli ructions regarding 
his health, and rules that would aim at once at health 
and that constant exerfise of will that makes life good. 
Save in specified exceptional circumstances, the .samurai 
inufi batherin cold water, and the men must slmveevery 
day; they have the precisPst directions in such matters; 
the body must Ik* in health, the.skin and muscles mn\i 
nerves in perfect tone, or the .samurai must go to the 
doctors of the order, and implicit obedience to 

the regimen prescrjjwd. They must sleep alVTne at # 
least four»nights in five; and they must eat with and 
talk to anyone in fheir fellowship who cafes for their* 
conversation for an hour, at # lea>t, at the nearest, club¬ 
house of the .samurai onue on tlyee chosen days in* 
every week. Moreover, they must read aloud from the 
Book of the Samurai for at least ten minutes every day. 
fivery indntli they mu^ buy and read faithfully through 
•at least one book that has !>ccn published during the 
pa$t five year#, and the only intervention with private 
choice, in that matter is the pre<ft-ription of a certain 
minimum of length for the monthly book or lawks. 
But the full JRule in these jjiinor compulsory matters 
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is volutninou? a«d # detailed, and it abounds yith alter¬ 
natives. Its aim <g*xt^ther to keep before the samurai 
£>y a number of sample duties, as it were* the need of, 

# and some of the chief methods towards health of body 
atid mind, rather than to provide a comprehensive rule, 
and to ensure the maintenance of a communit^jf feel¬ 
ing and interests among the samurai through hf^it, 
intercourse and a living contempqrasy literature. These 
minor obligations do not earmark more than an hour 
in the day. Vet they serve to break down isolations 
of sympathy, all sorts of physical and «intelle<$uftl 
sluggishness and the development of unsocial preoccu- 
... pnJJons of many sorts. _ 

Women samurai who are married, my double told 
me, must bear children 1 qjjf.they are to remain married 
as v'ell in the order—before the second period for 
terminating a childless marriage is exhausted I failed 
to ask for the precise figures from my-double at the time, 
but I think it is beyond doubt that it is from samurai 
mothers of the Greater or I <Sscr Rule that a very large 
proportion of the future population of Utopia will be 
derived. There is one liberty accorded to women 
samurai which is refused to men and that is co man$ 
outside the Rule, and women married to men not under* 
the Rule are also free to become samurai. Here, too, 
it will be manifest there is scope for novels and the 
drama of life. In practice, it seems that it is only 
men of great poietic distinction outside the Rule, or 
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great conynercial leaders, who have aviVes untier it. 
The tendency of such unions iyeitlher to bring the 
husband und&r the Rule, or take the wife out of it. 
There can lye yo doubt that these marriage limitations 
% tend to mpk& the x/bnurai something of an hereditary 
ela^s. •Their children, as a rule, Ixcome samurai. 
Rut it is not an exclusive caste; •object to the most 
reasonable qtialiiicytigns, anyone who secs fij can enter 
it alany time, and so? anlike all other privileged castes 
* the world has seen, it increases relatively to the total 
population* and may indeed at last assimilate almost 
the whole population of the earth. 

$ 7 

So mu^h my doulde told me readily. 

Rut now he came \o tlx; hear? of all his expla* 
nations, ^o the will and motives at the centre that 
made men and women rcAc[y to undergo discipline, to r 
renounce the richness and elaboration of the sensuous 
life, to master emotions rflid control impulses, to keep 
ift the bey of effort Able they had abundance aland 
.them to rouse and satisfy all desires, and his exjmsition 
was more difficult. 

’He tried m.tke Ids religion <*|car to me. 

The leading principle of the t’topian religion is 
th& repudiation of the doctrine of original sin; the 
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Utopians hold fliaf man, on the whole, is good. TJjat 
is their cardinal bhlifc^ Man has pride and conscience, 

* C 

they hold, that you may refine by training as you refine 
hisj, eye and ear; he has remorse and *soprow in his 
fcfeing, coming on the heels of all f inconsequent enjoy- » 
ments. How can one think of him as bad r* Ha is 
religious; religion 9s as natural to him as lust jmd 
anger, less intense, indeed, but /■oming with a wide- 
sweeping inevitableness as peaceVomes after all tumults 
and noises. And in Utopia they* understand this, or, 
at least, the samurai do, clearly. They accept*Religion 
as they accept Thirst, as something inseparably in the 
-mysterious rhythms of life. And just as thirst and 
pride --and all desires may be perverted in an age of 
abundant opportuni tiekfc&pd men may be degraded and 
wasted^hy intemperance in drinking, by display, or by 
ambition, so too the nobler complex of desirer that con- ,, 
stitutes religion may be turned to evil by the dull, the 
base, and the careless. Slovenly indulgence ir religious 
'’inclinations, a failure to think hard and discriminate 
as fairly as possible in religious matters, is just as alien 
to the men under the Rule aa it would be to drink 
deeply because they were thirsty, eat until 0 glutted,' 
evade a bath because the day was chilly, or make love» 
to any bright-eyed girl who chanced to iook pretty in 
the dusk. Utopia, «which is to have every type of 
character that one finds on earth, will have its temples 
and its priests, just as it will have its actresses and 
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wipe, but Jhe samurai will be forbidden the religion of 
dramatically lit altars, organ njusi*, and incense, as 
distinctly as* they are forbidden the love of painted 
women, or th% consolations of brandy. And to all the 
. things thaj ate less ftian religion and that seek to coui- 
praherattt, to cosmogonies and philosophies, to creeds 
formula*, to catechisms and easy explanations, the 
attitude of the mtnynai, the note of the Hook of 
Samurai, will be disttflst. These things, the samurai 
will say, are part of‘the indulgences that should come 
beftjre a,man submits himself to the Rule; they are 
like the early gratifications of young men, exjx.*rienees 
to establish renunciation. The samurai tviil lype 
emerged above these # things. m 

The theology of the l’to^un rulers will lx; satu- 
rated with that same philosophy ftf*uni(juenev, ^hat 
repudiation of anything beyond similarities and prac-* 
tical parallelisms, that saturates all 'their •institutions., 
't hey will have analysed exhaustively those fallacies and 
assumptions that arise between thejOne and the Many, 
that have troubled philosophy since philosophy lx*gan. 
Just as they will have Mc^pcd that delusive unification 
df every* species under its specific definition that has 
..dominated earthly reasoning, so they will have escaped 
the delusive simplification of God that vitiates all ter¬ 
restrial theol/sgy * They will hold God to be complex 
and of an endless variety of aspects, to be expressed by no 
universal formula nor approved in any uniform manner. 
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Just as the 'lakgyage of Utopia will be a, synthesis, 
even so will its G6d he. The aspect of God is different 
in the measure of every man’s individuality, and the 
intimate thing of religion must, therefore, exist in 
hitman solitude, between man and God alune^ Religion 
in its quintessence is a relation between God ahi man ; 
it is perversion to make it a relation between man and 
man, and ,a man may no more ,reach God through a 
priest than love his wife through a priest. But just as 
a man in love may refine the interpretation of his feel- ' 
ings and borrow expression from the poems and music 
of poietic men, so an individual man may at his dis¬ 
cretion read books of devotion and hear music that is 
in harmony with his inchoate feelings. Many of the 
samwai, therefore, wifrvjpt themselves private regimens 
that **wjll help their secret religious life, will pray 
habitually, and read books of devotion, but with these 
, things the Rule of the order will have nothing to do. 

Clearly the God of the samurai is a transcendental 
! and mystical God. So far as the samurai have a 
purpose in common in maintaining the State, and the 
order and progress of the woi’d, so far, by their dis¬ 
cipline and denial, by their publyj work and effort, thity 
worship God together. But the fount of motives lies** 

in the individual life, it lies in silent and deliberate 

» 

reflections, and at this, the most striking of $11 the 
rules of the samurai aims. For seven consecutive days 
in the year, at least, each nupi or woman under the 
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Rule must* go right out of all the Ike *of man into 
some wilt^and solitary place, must speak to no man or 
woman, and ftave no sort of intercourse with mankind. 
They must go^ bookless and weaponless, without pcii.or , 
paper, or jnuwey. Provisions must be taken for till* 
period the journey, a rug or sleeping sack—for they 
must sleep under the open sky*-but no means of 
maChtg a tire. Ttyev may stutfy maps beforehand to 
guifle them, showing airy dilliculties and dangers in the 
journey, but they may not carry such helps. They 
must no$ go by beaten ways or wherever there are 
inhabited houses, but into the bare, quiet places of 
tile globe—the regions set apar^ for them. * * 

This discipline, piy double said, was invented to 
secure a certain stoutness of.yieart and body in the 
members of the order, which otKciVise might-have 
lain open.to too many timorous, merely abstemious, 
men and women. •Many things bail l»eert suggested* 
swordplay ami tests that verged on torture, climbing 
in giddy places and the 'like, before this was chosen. 
Partly, it is to ensure good training and sturdiness of 
body and mind, but yfrfly, also, it is to draw their 
iKinds for a space fium the insistent details of life, 
/rom the intricate arguments anti the fretting etfort to 
work, from personal quarrels and personal affections, 
and the things of the* heated roam. Out they must 
go, clean out of tfie world. 

' Certain gyeat areas^are sjt aj>art for these yearly 
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pilgrimages beyiand the securities of the Stale. There 
are thousands of square miles of sandy desert.in Africa 
and Asia set apart; much of the Arctic &nd Antarctic 
circles; vast areas of mountain land and .frozen marsh; 
deluded reserves of forest, and* innumerable unfre- ( 
quented lines upon the sea. Some are dangerms jmd 
laborious routes ; some merely desolate ; and there/are 
even som? sea journeys that qne 0 may take iif the 
halcyon days as one drifts through a dream. U^>on 
the seas one must go in a little undecked sailing boat, 
that may be rowed in a calm ; all the other,,.journeys 
oneunust do afoot, none aiding. There are, about all 
these desert regions and along most coasts, little offices 
at which the mmurui says good-bye to the world of 
men, and at which t^v arrive after their minimum 
tinje-of silence Is overpast. For the intervening days 
they must be alone with Nature, necessity,, and their 
.own thoughts. 

“It is good ?” I said. 

“ It is good,” my double answered. “ We civilised 
men go back to the stark Mother that so many of us 
would have forgotten were iti^pt for this Rule. And 
one thinks. . . . Only two weefy ago I did n»y journey 
for the year. I went with my gear by sea to Tromso,. 
and then inland to a starting-place, anti took my ice- 
axe and rucksack, and said good-bye toi, the world. I 
crossed over four glaciers; I climbed three high 
mountain passes, and slept on moss in desolate valleys. 
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I saw no fiuman being for seven d%ysf Then 1 came 
down through pine woods to the head of a road tha^ 
runs to the Baltic shore. Altogether it was thirteen 
days before I Reported myself again, and had speech 
with fellow^cilaturesf' 

“ *Wl the women do this ?" 

“The women who arc truly samhnti —yes. Equally 

%/> ^ 

with the men. 1’yk^s the coming of children inter- 

• as 

venes. 

1 asked him howit had seemed to him, and what 
he thoug)it«about during the journey. 

“There is always a sense of effort for me," he said, 
“wficn I leave the world at the put set of the journey. 

I turnback again apd again, and look at the*little 
office as I go up my mountain side. The first day 
and night I'm a little deposed to slfirk the job—Tt^ry 
year it's tjie same—a little disposed, foy example, to 
sling mv pack from mv back, and sit dtfWn, and go* 
through vfs contents, and make sine I've got all my 
equipment." * , , 

“There's no chance of anyone overtaking you ? " 

“Two men mustn't^tSrt from the same office on 
the samoroute within ^ix hours of each other. If they 
pmc within sight of each other, they must shun an 
encounter, and. make no sign—unless life is in danger. 
Alf that is arranged beforehand." • 

“ It would be, of course. Go on telling me of 
yoGr journey." 
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“I dread "thfc pight. I dread discomfort and bad 
weather. I only begin to brace up after the second 
day” * 

“ Don’t you worry about losing your, way ?” 

“ No. There are cairns and 'skyline? signs. If it, 
wasn’t for that, of course we should be worry kg with 
maps the whole tinVe. But I’m only sure of being a 

i 

man after,the second night, and,sure of my power to 
go through.” 

“ And then ? ” 

“Then one begins to get into it Tire .first,two 
days one is apt to have the events of one’s journey, 
litile incidents of trayel, and thoughts of one’s work 
and affairs, rising and fading aruj coming again ; but 
then the perspectives >J)egin. I don’t sleep much at 
nights. <?n these’journeys ; I lie ( awake and stare at 
the stars. About dawn, perhaps, and in tl>e morning 
sunshine, f sleep! The nights this last time were 
very, short, never more than twilight, and J saw the 
glow of the sun always, ivlst over the edge of the 
world. But I had chosen the days of the new moon, 
so that I could have a glimpk\v*f the stars. . . . Years 
ago, I went from the Nile across the Libyan Desdft 
east, and then the stars—the stars in the later days oL 
that journey—brought me near weepng. ... You 
begin to feel alone *011 the third day, when you find 
yourself out on some shining snowfield, and nothing of 
mankind visible in the w^ole w^jrld save pne landmark, 
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one remote, thin red triangle of ircm,*perhaps, in the 
saddle of the ridge, against the slfy. All this busy 
world that hys done so much and so mai vellously, and 
is still so lfttie—you see it little as it is—and far off. 
s All day long you go and the night comes, and it might 
be andfher planet. Then, in the cyiiet, waking hours, 
onev, thinks of one’s self and the, great external things, 
of space and eternity ,*and what one means by God.” 

He mused. 

“ You think of death ? ” 

*4 Not of my own. But when I go among snows 
an desolations—*and usually I take my pilgrimage in 
mountains or the north—I think very much of the 
Night of this World »-the time yhen our sun \till he 
red and dull, and air and watei'will lie frozen together 
in a common snowfigld where now the forest* of die. 


tropics are«steaming. . , . I think vejy much of that, 
and whether it is indeed God’s purpose that our kind* 
should end, and the cities wq have built, the book* we 
have written, all that we hhve given substance and a 
town, s\im\V\ We »\e»u\ twneatW the. snows." 

“You don’t believe ’nat 

“No. * But if it is^not so-. I went threading 

fliv way among gorges and precipices, with my poor 


hraip dreaming*of what the alternative should be, with 
my imgginatioh straining and failing. Yet, in those 


high airs and in such solitude, a kind of exaltation 
coifies to men* ... I rpinemRer that one night I sat 
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up and told the rascal stars very earnestly how they 
should not escape hs in the end.” > 

He glanced at me for a moment a though he 
doubted I should understand. 

“ One becomes a personification’ up there,” he said. v , 
“One becomes the ambassador of mankind to tire outer 
world. 

/ 

“There is time to think over j> lot of things. ■ One 

n 

puts one’s self and one's ambition in a new pair of 
scales. . . . 

“Then there are hours when one is just exploring 
the wilderness like a child: Sometimes perhaps ^one 
geCs a glimpse from some precipice edge of the plains 
far a\vay, and houses and roadways, and remembers 
there is still a busy world of men. And at last one 
turns one's feet down some slope, some gorge that leads 
back. You come down, perhaps, into a pine forest, 
"and hear that queer clatter reindeer make—and then, 
it may be, see a herdsman very far away, watching you. 
You wear your pilgrim’s badge, and he makes no sign 
of seeing you. . . . 

“ You know, after these Solitudes, I feel just the 
same queer disinclination to grt back to the world‘•bf 
men that I feel when I have to leave it. I think of 
dusty roads and hot valleys, and being looked at by 
many people. I thfnk of the trouble of working with 
colleagues and opponents. This last journey I out¬ 
stayed my time, campihg in-the pine .woods for six 
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days. Tlyen my thoughts came ropnd to my proper 
work again. I got keen to go on *vith it, and so I 
came back iiato the world. You come back physically 
clean—as though you had had your arteries and vejns, 
washed o*x. * And* your brain has been cleaned, 
too, .«r . I shall stick to the mountains now until I 
am old, and then I shall sail a*boat in Polynesia. 
That is what so majiy old men do. Only last year 
one of the great leaddrS of the samurai —a white-haired 
man, who followed the Rule in spite of his one hundred 
and .eleven years—was found dead in his boat far away 
from any land, far to the south, lying like a child 
asleep. . . .” 

“ That’s better than a tumbled bed,” said I? “ and 
some boy of a doctor jabbing you with injections, and 
distressful people hovering about you.* 

“Yes* said my double; “in Utopifj. we who are 
samurai die better than that. ... Is thift how your, 
great me® die ? ” . . . 

It came to me suddenly as very strange that, even 
as we sat and talked, across deserted seas, on burning 
sands, through the stil 1 'aisles of forests, and in all the 
Irfgh and* lonely plaeesyjf the world, beyond the margin 
*where the ways and houses go, solitary men and women 
sailed alone w marched alone, or clambered—quiet, 
resolute exile*; they stood alon<* amidst wildernesses 
of ice, on the precipitous banks of roaring torrents, in 
trf6nstrous caverns, or steeriifg a tossing boat in the 
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little circle of th~- Horizon amidst the tumbled, incessant 
sea, all in their several ways communing with the 
emptiness, the enigmatic spaces and silem es, the winds 
and torrents and soulless forces that lie about the lit 
afid ordered life of men. 

I saw more clearly now something I had seen, dimly 
already, in the bearing and the faces of this Utopian 
chivalry, a faint persistent tinge, of detachment from 
the immediate heats and hurries, the little graces and 
delights, the tensions and stimulations of the daily 
world. It pleased me strangely to think of.-this stead¬ 
fast yearly pilgrimage of solitude, and how near men 
might come then to thp high distances of God. 


§ « 

After that I remember we fell calking of the dis¬ 
cipline of the Rule, of the Courts that try breaches of 
it, and interpret doubtful * cases—tor, though a man 
may resign with due notice and be free after a certain 
time to rejoin again, one delilrbuate breach may exclude 
a man for ever—of the system q e law that has grotfh 
up about such trials, and of the triennial council that.* 
revises and alters the Rule. From that we pawed, to 
the discussion of the-general constitution‘of this World 
State. Practically all political power vests in the 
samurai. Not only are i,hey the only administrator, 
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lawyers, practising doctors, and public officials of almost 
all kinds, but they are the only yoters. Yet, by a 
curious exception, the supreme legislative assembfy 
must have Jone-tenth, and may have one-half of. its, 
members fcot»ide thfc order, because, it is alleged, there 
is a s^rt of wisdom that comes of sin and laxness, which 
is necessary to the perfect ruling* of life. My double 
quoted me a verse, from the Canon on this matter that 
my unfortunate verbal memory did not retain, but it 
was in the nature of a prayer to save the world from 
“ unferijieijted men.” It would seem that Aristotle’s 
idea of a rotation of ruleus, an idea that crops up again 
in’*Harrington’s Oceana, that first Utopia* of “the 
sovereign people” £a Utopia that, through ljanton’s 
readings in English, played a disastrous part in the 
French Revolution), gets little respect in Utopia. * The 
tendency's to give a practically permanent tenure to 
good men. Every ruler and olfieia/, it i» true, is pi^t 
on his tj'ial every three years before a jury drajvn bv 
lot, according to the range, of his activities, either from 
the samurai of his municipal area or from the general 
catalogue of the samurai f but the business of this jury 
i% merely to decide ^hether to continue him in office 
or order a new election. In the majority of cases the 
verdict is continuation. Even if it is not so the official 
may still appear Yus a ’candidate jxifore the second and 
separate jury which fills the vacant post. . . . 

My double mentioned a jfew scattered details of the 
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electoral methods,, but as at that time I believed we 
were to have a number of further conversations, I did 
not exhaust my curiosities upon this subjelet. Indeed, I 
,.wa£ more than a little preoccupied and i Italy entire. The 
religion of the .samurai was after ihv heai t, and it had 
taken hold of me very strongly. . . . Hut presently I 
fell questioning hinl‘upon the complications that arise 
in the Modern Utopia‘through the differences between 
the races of men, and found irty attention returning. 
But the matter of that discussion I shall put apart ' 
into a separate chapter. In the end we came..bacjt to 
the particulars of this great Hule of Life that any man 
desiring of joining the .samurai must follow. 

I remember how, after our third bout of talking, I 
walked back through the streets of Utopian London to 
rejpK. the botanist at our hotel. 

My double lived in an apartment in a gueat build¬ 
ing—I should judge about where, in our London, the 
Tate,Gallerv squats, and, as the day was line and I 
had no reason for burry, T 'went not by the covered 
mechanical way, but on foot along the broad, tree-set 
terraces that follow the river\>fr either side. 

It was afternoon, and the ipellow Thames Vail tty 
sunlight, warm and gentle, lit a clean and gracious# 
world. There were many people abroad*, going to and 
fro, unhurrying, buUnot aimless, anil I watched ^ them 
so attentively that were you to ask me for the most 
elementary details of then buildings and ,terraces thUt 
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lay^back on either hank, or of the pinnacles and lowers 
and parapetskthat laced the sky, I yould not tell you 
them. But the people I could tell a great deal. * 
No UtopAns wear black, and for all the frequency ( 
of the samfUiui uniform along the London ways the 
genyritl effect is of a gaily-coloured population. You 
never see anyone noticeably ragged or dirty ; the police, 
who answer questipng and keep order (and are quite 
distinct from the Ai^anisation for the pursuit of 
criminals) see to that; and shabby people are very 
infrequent.* People who want to sa\e money for other 
purposes, or who do not want much bother with iheir 
clothing, seem to wear costumes f of rough wo\’en clqth, 
dyed an unobtrusivejbrown or green, over fine woollen 
underclothing, and so achieve a decent comfort in its 
simplest form. Others outside the Rifle of the .v unwgai 
range tht* spectrum for colour, and hav^ every variety 
of texture; the colours attained by the Ufcipian dyer^ 
seem to me to be fuller and purer than the coiymon 
range of stuffs on earth ; ^»v?l the subtle folding of the 
woollen materials witness that Utopian Bradford is no 
whit behind her earthly .usfer. White is extraordinarily 
frequent*, white woollpn tunics and robes into which 
•are woven bands of brilliant colour, abound. Often 
these ape the*cut and purple edge that distinguishes 
the samurai. * In’Utopian Londqp the air is as clear 
and less dusty than it is among high mountains; the 
rCads are tnn^e of unbroken surfaces, and not of friable 
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earthall heating is done by electricity, and no coal 
ever enters the town; there are no horses or dogs, and 
so there is not a suspicion of smoke and scarcely a 
particle of any sort of dirt to render whilst impossible. 

•• The radiated influence of the intifwin of the (J 
samurai has been to keep costume simple, air^this, 
perhaps, emphasises the general effect of vigorous 
health, of shapely bodies. Everyone is well grown and 
well nourished; everyone seems in good condition ; 
everyone walks well, and has that'clearness of eve that * 
comes with cleanness of blood. In Londoi. I. anv apt 
to consider rnvself of a passable size and carriage; here 
I feel small and mean-looking. The faint suspicions 
of spinal curvatures, skew feet, unequal legs, and ill- 
grown bones, that haunt one in a London crowd, the 
pink, intimation's—in yellow faces, puffy faces, spotted 
and irregular complexions, in nervous movements and 
-coughs and'colds—of bad habits and an incompetent 
or disregarded medical profession, do not n|>penr here. 

I notice few old people, bid there seems to be a greater , 
proportion of men and women at or near the prime 
of life. 

I hang upon that. I have seen one or' two /at 
people here—they are all the more noticeable because* 
they are rare. IUit wrinkled age P Have I yet in 
Utopia set eyes on a«bald head P 

The Utopians have brought a sounder physiological 
science than ours to lieartupon Regimen. - People kinfcs 
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better what to do and what to avoid,* hdw to foresee 

♦ • I • 7 

and forestall fining trouble, and howj to evade and sup¬ 
press the subtle poisons that blunt the edge of sensation* 
They have pyfc off the years of decay. They keep their 
teeth, they'kaep th£ir digestions, they ward off goflt 
and,jd*!umatism, neuralgia and influenza and all those 
cognate decays that bend and wrinkle men and women 
in the middle yean* of existence.* They have extended 
the *level years far intcf the seventies, and age, when it 
’ comes, comes swiftly and easily. The feverish hurrv 
of opr earth, the decay that begins before growth has 
ceased, is replaced by a ri|x* prolonged maturity. •This 
modern ITopia is an adult ,world. The flushed 
romance, the predominant eroticisms, the adventurous 
uncertainty of a world in which youth prevails, gives 
place here to a grave deliberation, to A fuller and aujre 
powerful ^motion, to a broader handling pf life. 

Vet youth is here. 

Amidst the men whose faces have been made hue 
by thought and steadfast living, anpmg the serene-eved 
women, comes youth, gaily-coloured, buoyantly healthy, 
with challenging eyes, witlT fresh and eager face. . . . 

* lor everyone in ITopia who is sane enough to 
•benefit, study and training last until twenty; then 
comes the travel year, and many are still students until 
twenty-four or twenty-five. Most,are still, in a sense, 
students throughout life, but it is thought that, unless 
* if sponsible action is begun i* some form in the early 
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twenties, will undergoes a partial atrophy. But the 
full swing of adult life is hardly attainep until thirty 
is reached. Men marry before the middtyt thirties, and 
the women rather earlier, few are mothejn before five- 
alid-twenty. The majority of thosd'who biccrme samurai n 
do so between twenty-seven and thirty-five. t «And, 
between seventeen and thirty, the Utopians have their 
dealings with love, and the play a;ul excitement of love 
is a chief interest in life. Much freedom of act is 
allowed them so that their wills may grow freely. For ’ 
the most part they end mated, and love gives place 
to some special ami more enduring interest, though, 
indeed, there is love between older men and fresh girls, 
ami between youths and maturer women. It is in 
these most graceful and beautiful years of life that 
surly freedoms of dress as the atmosphere of Utopia 
permits are to be seen, and the crude bright will and 
imagination' of youth peeps out 'in ornament and 
colour. 

Figures come yito my .bght and possess me for 
a moment and pass, and give place to others; there 
comes a dusky little Jewess, red-lipped and ainber- 
dad, with a deep crimson flower?—I know nol whether 
real or sham—in the dull black of her hair. Shu 
passes me with an unconscious disdain*; and then 1 
am looking at a brightly-smiling, blue-eyed gir|, tall, 
ruddy, and freckled warmly, dud like a stage Rosalind, 
and talking gaily to a fiflr young man, a„novice undfr 
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the Rule. *A red-haired mother under Ahd lesser Rule 
« * < * 
goes by, greefy-gowned, with dark grepn straps crossing 

between her lireasts, and her two shock-headed children^ 

bare-legged ^id lightly shod, tug at her hands on 

either side. *' 'Mien a*grave man in a long, fur-trimm&l 

robe„j> merchant, maybe, debates some serious matter 

with a white-tunicked clerk. And tbe clerk’s face-? 

I turn to mark tjie^ straight, blue-black hair. The 

man* must be Chinese' ? . . 

Then come two* short-bearded men in careless 

indigo bln* raiment, both of them convulsed with 

laughter—men outside the* Rule, who practise, perhaps, 

some art—and then one of the .samurai, id cheerful * 

altercation with a Jdue-robed <jirl of eight. ■“Rut 

you could have come back yesterday. Dadda,” she 

persists. lie is deeply sunburnt, ilnd suddenly thyre 

passes before my mind the picture of a si^owy mountain 

waste at night-fall and a solitary small figure undej; 

the stars.,. . . 

When I come back *ty * the present thing again, 
my eye is caught at oncsj bv a young negro, carrying 
books in his hand, a prosjferous-looking, self-respecting 
vthing trtgro, in a trimly-cut coat of purple-blue and 
•silver. 

I am reminded of what my double said to me 

of race. 

» 
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CHAPTER THE TENTH 


Hack in Utopia 

§ 1 

Abovk the sphere of the elemental cravings ,-and 
necessities, the soul of man" is in a perpetual vacilln- 
tior between two conflicting impulses: the desire to 
assert«his individual, differences,-the desire for dis¬ 
tinction, and his terror of isolation. He wants to 
stand out, hut hot' too far out, and, on the contrary, 
he wants to merge himself with a group, ‘--'ith some 
larger body, but not altogether. ’ Through all the 
things of life runs this tortuous compromise, men 
follow the fashions but resent ready-made uniforms 
on every plane of their bentg. The disposition to 
form aggregations and to imagine aggregations is 
part of the incurable nature of man; it is one of 
the great natural forces the statesman must utilise , 1 
and against which he must construct effectual defences. 
The study of the aggregations and of the idqpls of 
aggregations about which men’s sympathies will twine, 
and upon which they wifi base a large proportion 
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their conduct and personal policy, # is» tlfe legitimate 
definition t of* V>ciology. t 

Now the ^ort of aggregation to which men ancf 
women will j^fer themselves is determined partly Ipy 
the strength’at*l idiosyncrasy of the individual imagina¬ 
tion, guid partly by the reek of ideas that chances to 
be in the air at the time. Mei? and women may 
vary greatly both jn their innate and their acquired 
disposition towards thm sort of larger body or that, 
*to which their social reference can be made. The 
“ natural.” social reference of a man is probably to 
some rather vaguely conceited tribe, as the “ natural ” 
social reference of a dog is to a t pack. But* just .as 
the social reference jjf a dog mav be educated until 
the reference to a pack is completely replaced by 
a reference to an owner, so on hiS liigher plane Qf 
educability, the social reference of the yivilised man 
undergoes the mosfr remarkable transformations. But, 
the powcr.and scope of bis imagination and the peed 
he has of response sets •lijnits to this process. A 
/highly intellectualised manure mind may refer for its 
data very consistently to Tdeas of a higher being o 
rciflote and indefinable as God, so comprehensive as 
humanity, so far-reaching as the purpose in things. 
I write “ may.” but I doubt if this exaltation of 
reference is ever J>ermanently sustained. Comte, in 
his Positive Polity, exposes his soul with great freedom, 
a»xl the curious may trace how, while he professes and 
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quite honestly intends to refer himself always to his 
“Greater Being”, Humanity, he narrows/constantly to 
iiis projected “ Western Republic ” of 'civilised men, 
aqd quite frequently to the minute indefinite body of 
Positivist subscribers. And the history <V hie Christian 
Church, with its development of orders and gu ilts, 
sects and dissents, • the history of fashionable society 
with its cliques ami sets and eyeyy political history 
with its cabals and inner cabinets, witness to' the 
struggle that goes on in the minds of men to adjust* 
themselves to a body larger indeed than, themselves, 
butAvhich still does not strain and escape their imagi¬ 
native grasp. , 

Tkje statesman, both for himself and others, must 
recognise this inadequacy of grasp, and the necessity 
fur real and inutgfnary aggregations to sustain men in 
their practical service of the order of the igorld. lie 
,must lx? a sociologist; he must study the whole science 
of aggregations in relation to that WorlcJ State to 
which his reason and his iya'airest thought direct him. 
He must lend himself to t^jie development of aggre- 
gatory ideas that favour tile civilising process, and he 
must do his best to promote the disintegration •of 
aggregations and the effacement of aggregatory idca^ 
that keep men narrow and unreasonably prejudiced 
one Against another^ 

He will, of course, know that few men are even 
rudely consistent in such matters, that the same raw*- 
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in different* moods and on different occasions, is capable 

* . * >V, * r 

of referring ftmself in perfect good f faith, not only to 

different, but *to contradictory larger beings, and thaf 
the more important thing about an aggregatory idea 
from the Stat| makitt’s point of view is not so much 
what^jt explicitly involves as what it implicitly re¬ 
pudiates. The natural man dues not feel he is 
aggregating at all, ( unlcss he aggregates against some¬ 
thing. He refers hinfcelf to the tribe; he is loyal to 
•the tribe, and quite inseparably he fears or dislikes 
thos^ other* outside the tribe. The tribe is always at 
least defensively hostile and usually actively hostile to 
humanity beyond the aggregation. The Anff-idea 4 it 
would seem, is inseparable from the aggregatory^ idea; 
it is a necessity of the human mind. When we think 
of the class A as desirable, we tftirik of Not-A {is 
undesirably. The two things are as inevitably con-' 
nected as the tendons of our hands, *so that when we^ 
flatten doyn our little fingers on our palms, the fourth 
digit, whether we want ittoc^iot, comes down halfway. 

I All real working gods, oiy may remark, all gods that 
are worshipped emotionally*, are tribal gods, and every 
attempt to universalise the idea of God trails dualism 
and the devil after it as a moral necessity. 

When we inquire, as well as the unformed condition 
of terrestrial Sociology ’permits, iyto the aggregatory 
ideas that seem to satisfy men, we find a remarkable 
' ‘complex, a disorderly complex, in the minds of nearly 
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all our civilised contemporaries. For example, all sorts 
of aggregatory ideas come and go across file chameleon 
surfaces of my botanist’s mind. He has a strong 
.feeling for systematic botanists as againsti plant physi¬ 
ologists, whom he regards as lewd' and vil scoundrels f 
in this relation, but he has a strong feeling &.' r all 
botanists, and, indeed, all biologists, as against physi¬ 
cists, and those who profess the exact sciences, all of 
whom he regards as dull, mechanical, ugly-minded 
scoundrels in this relation ; but lit' luxs a strong feeling’ 
for all who profess what is called Science- as against 
psychologists, sociologists, -philosophers, and literary 
' men, whom he regards as wild, foolish, immoral 
scoundrels in this relation ; but 1m has a strong feeling 
for all educated men as against the working man. 
whom he regards as a cheating, lying, loating, drunken, 
thievish, dirty scoundrel in this relation; hit so soon 
as the working man is comprehended together with 
thos; others, as Englishmen—which includes, in this 
case, I may remark, the Scottish and Welsh—he holds 
them superior to all other -'Oits of European, whom 
he regards, &c. ... 

Now one perceives in all these aggregatory ideas 
and rearrangements of the sympathies one of the chief 
vices of human thought, due to it?.- obsession by 
classificatory suggestions. The necessity for marking 
out chesses has brought with it a bias for falsi 
>♦>« Chapter th«* First, § 5. nml the App indix. 
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and exce^^e contrast, and we never invent a term 
but we are Ut once cramming it 'with implications 
beyond its legitimate content. There is no feat of 
irrelevance taat people will not perform quite easily’ 
in this way; Micro is no class, however accidental, to 
whiclt they will not at once ascribe deeply distinctive 
qualities. The seventh sons .of seventh sons have 
reiryirkablc power* of insight; people with a certain 
sort of ear commit crimes of violence; people with red 
hair have souls of fire; all democratic socialists are 
triwtwofth^ persons; all people born in Ireland have 
vivid imaginations and all Englishmen are clods; all^ 
Hindoos are cowardly liars; all curly-haired pebplc 
are good-natured ; till hunch-lweks are energetic and 
wicked, and all Frenchmen eat frogs. Such stupid 
generalisations have 1 been believed with the utmo.t 
readiness* and acted upon bv great. nurtibers of sane, 
respectable people. And when the class is one's owh 
class, when it expresses^ one of the aggregations to 
which one refers one’s own activities, then the dis¬ 
position to divide all qualities between this class and 
its verse, and to cram one’s own class with every 
desirable distinction, becomes overwhelming. 

It is part of the training of the philosopher to 
regard all such generalisations with suspicion; it is 
part of the training of the Utdpist and statesman, 
and all good statesmen are Ftopists, to mingle some¬ 
thing very hke animosity with that suspicion. For 
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crude classification? and false generalisations are t)ie 
eprse of all organised human life. 


§2 

Disregarding classes, cliques, sets, castes, and Jhe 
like minor aggregations, concerned -for the most part 
with details and minor aspects of life, one finds among 
the civilised peoples of the world certain broad types of 
aggregatorv idea. There are, firstly, the national ideas, 
ideas' which, in their perfection, require a uniforpiity 
of 'physical and mental type, a common idiom, a 
commoii religion, a distinctive stv’e of costume, deco¬ 
ration, and thought, and a compact organisation acting 
wMh complete external unity. Like the Gothic cathe¬ 
dral, the national idea is never found complete with all 
its parts ; but one has in Russia, with her insistence on 
political and religious orthodoxy, something approach¬ 
ing it pretty close'y, and' again in the inland and 
typical provinces of China, wlrne even a strange pattern 
of hat arouses hostility. We had it in vigorous 
struggle to exist in England under the earlier Georges 
in the minds of those who supported the Established* 

Church. The idea of the fundamental nature of 

• 

nationality is so ingrained in thought, with itfl the 
usual exaggeration of implication, that no one laughs 
at talk about Swedish painting or A merman literaturff* 1 
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And I williconfess and point out that my own ‘detach¬ 
ment from riese delusions is so imperfect and discon¬ 
tinuous that in another passage I have committed 
myself to a short assertion of the exceptionally noble 
quality of th'i English imagination.* I am constantly 
‘ gratified by flattering untruths about English superi¬ 
ority which I should reject indignantly were the appli¬ 
cation bluntly personal, and I am ever ready to believe 
the* scenery of England, the poetry of England, even 
the decoration ancV music of England, in some mystic 
and impregnable way, the best. This habit of intensi¬ 
fying all class definitions, and particularly those in 
which one has a personal interest, is in thd very.cori* 
stitution of man's jnind. It is part of the defect of 
that instrument. We may watch against it and pre¬ 
vent it doing any vgreat injustice*, t>r leading us into 
follies, Ijut to eradicate it is an alhjgether different 
matter. There it is* to be reckoned with, like tjie 
coccyx, .the pineal eye, and the vermiform appendix. 
And a too consistent a?h\dk on it may lead simply to 
its inversion, to a vindictively pro-foreigner attitude 
that is equally unwise. 

""rhe* second sort of aggregatory ideas, running very 
often across the boundaries of national ideas and in 
conflict with* them, are religious ideas. In Western 
Europe true'national itleas only eyierged to their present 
hectic vigour after the shock of the Reformation had 

1 Chapter the’Seventh, § 6. 
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liberated men from the great tradition of* a Latin¬ 
speaking Christendom, a tradition the Royfah Catholic 
Church has sustained as its modification of the old 
Latin-speaking Imperialism in the rule of the pontjfex 
inavimua. There was, and there remain^ to this day, 
a profound disregard of local dialect and race in the 
Roman Catholic tradition, which has made that Church 
a persistently disintegrating influence in national life. 
Equally spacious and equally .regardless of tongues 
and peoples is the great Arabic-speaking religion of 
Mahomet. Both Christendom and Islam arq indeed on 
their secular sides imperfect .realisations of a Utopian 
^Vorld State. But the secular side was the weaker side 
of these cults; they produced no sufficiently great 
statesmen to realise their spiritual forces, and it is not 
in Rome under pontifical rule, nor in Munster under 
tile Anabaptists, but rather in Thomas k Ke^npis and 
Saint Augustin’s City of God that we must seek for 
the Utopias of Christianity. 

In the last hundred years a novel development of 
material forces, and especial!" of means of communi¬ 
cation, has done very much to break up the isolations 
in which nationality perfected its prejudices and 6b*"td 
render possible the extension and consolidation of such , 
a world-wide culture as mediaval Christendom and 
Islam foreshadowed. ^The first onset of these expansive 
developments has been marked in the world of mind 
by an expansion of political ideals—Comte's “ Western* 
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Republic 1 ’* U. 848 ) was the first Utopja that involved 

the synthesis' of numerous States—by the development 

of “ Imperialisms ” in the place ot f national policies, 

and by the search for a basis for wider political unions 
• 0 • 
in racial traditions* and linguistic affinities. Anglo- 

"Saxoijism, Pan-Germanism, and the like are such 
synthetic ideas. Until the eighths, the general ten¬ 
dency of progressive thought * was at one with the 
older Christian tradition which ignored ‘ f race,” and 
the aim of the expansive liberalism movement, so far 
as it had ^ clear aim, was to Europeanise the world, to 
extend the franchise to negroes, put Polynesian^ into 
trousers, and train the teeming myriads of India t(* 
appreciate the exquisite lilt of The Lady of (fre Tike. 
There is always some absurdity mixed with human 
greatness, and we must not let the •fact that the middle 
Victorians counted Scott, the suffrage and jfantaloons 
among the supreme Blessings of life, conceal from us 
the verj real nobility of their dream of England's 
mission to the world. . 

We of this generation have seen a flood of reaction 
against such universalistn. The great intellectual 
developments that centre upon the work of Darwin 
, have exacerbated the realisation that life is a con¬ 
flict between.su perior and'inferior types, it has under¬ 
lined the idea th&t specific survival rates are of primary 
significance in the world's development, and a swarm 
•of inferior intelligences has applied to human problems 
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iwnt iot M. Hiese sociaTand political fblloi^kpf Darwin 
jP^faHo« obviouf confusion betVTen raoeand 
j^s*>aUty, and into the natural trap of j»trioti»,ron- 
OMt^ T&edisaent of the Indianand COjjtaiiiaj go««rwn^ 
class to w first crude apphc&tkms of liberal propo¬ 
sitions in Indue has found a voice of unparalleled 
penetration in,$fr. Killing, whose o ^ant of intellectual 
deliberation is only equalled by hh poietic poweir. ^The 
search for a basisfbr a new political synthesis in adap-' 
table sympathies leased on linguistic affinities,, was 
influenced by Man Mttller’s unaccouiriable 
u^ptifo that iangtyge indicated kindred, antrled 
straight to wildly speculative ethnology, to the dis¬ 
covery that there was a Keltic race, a Teutonic race, 
an Indo-Europerfb * race, and so fjprth. A book that 
fias had Enormous influence in this matter, because of 
its use in teaching, is J. R. Green’s Short History qf 
the English People, with, its grotesque insistence upon 
Anglo-Saxon ism. And juft dbw, the world is in a sort 
qf delirium about race and fhe racial struggle. The 
Britna jRc^getting his Defoe,** the Jew forgetting the 
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. variations, and the Italian forgetting every-* 
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all. human Aggregation involves % development of a 
spirit o( opposition to whatever, js external to the 
aggregation,* extraordinary intensifications of racial 


definition a^ going on; the vileness, the inhumanity, 
the incompatibility of alien races is being steadily 
‘exaggerated. The natural tendency of every human 


being towards a stupid conceit in himself and his kind, 
a stupid depreciation of all uniikeness, is traded upon 
by this bastard scjdhce. With the weakening of 
national references,* and with the pause before recon¬ 


struction *in religious belief, these new arbitrary and 
unsubstantial race prejudices become daily more for¬ 
midable. They are shaping policies and modifying 
laws, and they Will certainly be responsible fof a large 


proportion of the wars, hardships, and cruelties the 
immediate future holds in store for our earthy 

No generalisation^ about race age too extravagant 
fur the inflamed*credulity of^the preseflt time. Hq 
attempt*is ever made to distinguish differences* in in¬ 
herent quality—the fine racialcfifferences — from 
artificial differences duetto culture. No lesson seems 
eveg^to be drawn from history of the fluctuating in¬ 
cidence *of the civilising process first upon this race 
and then upon that. Thejpolitically ascendant peoples 
o( the present plpute aye understood to be the superior 
races* including such types as the* Sussex farm labourer, 
the Bowery tough, the London hooligan, and the Paris 
apache? thoraces not at preaeat prospering politically. 
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such as the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Spanish, the 
Moors, the Chinese, the Hindoos, the Peruvians, and 
all uncivilised people are represented as’ the inferior 

races, unfit to associate with the former on terms of 

* • * 

equality, unfit to intermarry with 'them,on any terms, 
unfit for any decisive voice in human affairs. Iji the 
popular imagination of Western Europe, the Chinese 
are becoming bright gamboge in $;oJour, and unspeak¬ 
ably abominable in every respect f the people who are 
black—the people who have fuz/y hair and flattish 
noses, and no calves to speak of—arc no longer Jield 
to be.within the pale of humanity. These superstitions 
**Vor|f out along the obyious lines of the popular logic. 
The depopulation of the Congo, Free State by the 
Belgians, the horrible massacres of Chinese by Euro¬ 
pean soldiery dul'iiig the Pekin expedition, are con¬ 
doned as a pajnful but necessary part of theacivilising 
process of the world. lie world-wide repudiation of 
slavery in the nineteenth century was done against 
a vast sullen farce pi igitardrnt pride, which, reinvi¬ 
gorated by the new delusions, swings back again to 
power. *’ ^ 

“ Science ” is supposed to lend its sanctioft torSfce 
mania, but it is only “science” as it is understood by* 
very illiterate people that does anything»iof the sort 
“scientists’” science*in fact. Whqt science hjis to 
tell about “The Races of Man” will be found com¬ 
pactly set forth by Doctor J. Deinker, f in the book 
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published finder that title.* From th%t book ode may 
learn the beginnings of race charity. Save for a few 
isolated pool^of sayage humanity, there is probably nb 
pure race in # the whole world. The great continental # 
populations arg all oomplex mixtures of numerous and 
'fluctuating types. Even the Jews present every kind 
of skull that is supposed to be nucially distinctive, a 
vast* range of complexion—frotd blackness in Goa, to 
extrefne fairness in Holland—and a vast mental and 
•physical diversity. Were the Jews to discontinue all 
intermarriage with “other races” henceforth for ever, 
it would depend upon quite unknown laws of fecundity, 
prepotency, and variability, what their final t/pe wquld* 
be, or, indeed, whetl^pr any particular type would ever 
prevail over diversity. And, without going beyond the 
natives of the British # Isles, one can discover an enormous 
range, of types, tall and short, straight-haped and curly, 
fair and dark, supremely intelligent and *mteachabty 
stupid, straightforward, disingemjmis, and what. not. 
The natural tendency is tfl fcfrget alT'fhis range directly 
' “ race ” comes under discmlion, to take either an average 
or some quite arbitrary ideal as the type, and think 
onVjf of that. The more difficult thing to do, but the 
thing that must be done if we are to get just results 
in this discussion, is to do one's best to bear the range 
in mind. 

* See alao an excellent paper in the American Journal of Sociology 
tor March, 1904,^1%* Psychology of lldbe Prejudice, by W. 1. Thomas. 
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Let us admit that the average ChinamaB r is probably 
different in complexion, and, indeed, in all his physical 
and psychical proportions, from the average English¬ 
man. Does that render their association upon terms 
of equality in a World State impossible? What the 
average Chinaman or Englishman may be, is -of no 
importance whatever to our plan of a World State. 
It is not averages that exist, but individuals. The 
average Chinaman will never meet the average English¬ 
man anywhere; only individual Chinamen will meet’ 
individual Englishmen. Now among Chinamen, will 
be found a range of variety as extensive as among 
Englishmen, and there is no single trait presented by 
all Chinamen and no Englishman or vice versa. Even 
the oblique eye is not universal in China, and there 
are probably many Chinamen who might have been 
“changed at birth,” taken away and educated into 
quite passable Engb-hmen. Evan after we have 
separated out and a^Owed for the differences in carriage, 
physique, mor*?*'prepossessions, and so forth, due to 
their entirely divergent cultures, there remains, no 
doubt, a very great difference between the ave rage 
Chinaman and the average Englishman; but wSiilil 
that amount to a wider difference than is to be found 

t 

between extreme types of Englishmen ?o 

For my own p*rt I do not think that it .would. 
But it is evident that any precise answer can be made 
only when anthropology*has adopted muph more exact 
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and, exhaqitive methods of inquiry rfhd a far more 
precise analysis than its present resources permit. 

Be it remembered how doubtful and tainted is the 
bulk of our. evidence in these matters. These are* 
extraordinarily* subtfe inquiries, from which few men 
succeed in disentangling the threads of their personal 
associations—the curiously interwrwcn strands of self- 
love and self-interest that affect their inquiries. One 
might almost say that instinct fights against such 
investigations, as it’ does undoubtedly against many 
necessary nMedical researches. But while a long special 
training, a high tradition tfnd the possibility of reward 
and distinction, enable the medical student to face 
many tasks that are at once undignified and physically 
repulsive, the people from whom we get our anthro¬ 
pological information are rarely men of more than 
average intelligence, aqd of no mental training at all. 
And the problem^ are far niyre elusive* It surely 
needs at* least the gifts and Twining of a •first- 
class novelist, combined wifcli a seduloffe patience that 
probably cannot be hoped for in combination with 
these, ^o gauge the all-round differences between 
man and*man. Even where there are no barriers of 
language and colour, understanding may be nearly 
impossible. Kbw # few educated people seem to under¬ 
stand .the servant# class in England, or the working 
men! Except for Mr. Bart Kennedy’s A Man Adrift, 
I know of acarcely any book that shows a really 
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sympathetic and living understanding of .the na*vy, 

the longshore sailor man, the rough chap of our own 
race. Caricatures, luridly tragic or gaily comic, in 
which the misconceptions of the author blend with 
the preconceptions of the reader and Achieve success^ 
are, of course, common enough. And then ccfcsider 
the sort of people wljo pronounce judgments on, the 
moral and intellectual capacity of the negrq, the 
Malay, or the Chinaman. You have missionaries, 
native schoolmasters, employers of coolies, traders, 
simple downright men, who scarcely suspedt the exist- 
ence*of any sources of error in their verdicts, wfy> are 
inc&pable of understanding the difference between 
what is innate and* what is acquired, much less of 
distinguishing the,m in their interplay. Now and 
then one seems to have a glimpse of something really 
living—in Mary. Kingsleys buoyant worWJ for in¬ 
stance—and even may be no more than my 

illusion. 

For my owfti part I arti^ disposed to discount all 
adverse judgments and all statements of insurmount¬ 
able differences between race and race. I talk ^jpon 
racial qualities to all men who have had opportunities 
of close observation, and,I find that their insistent 
upon these differences is usually in, indorse proportion 
to their intelligence. It may be the chance *of my 
encounters, but that is my clear impression. Common 
sailors will generalise in the profoundett way about 
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Act, for Mr. Birrell was little more than an agent in 
the matter. If turmoil arises in the future, let t^he 
responsibility be placed on the right shoulders, 
The problem is one in which the whole of the 
Unite’d Kingdom has an interest. The Imperial 
Exchequer has made a free»-grant of £17,000,000 
towards furthering land purchase ; moreover to that 
end it has expressed its willingness to pledge its 
credit to the amount of £183,000,000, of which over 
£35,000,000 has already been raised. The Imperial 
Exchequer looks to the Irish tenant purchaser for 
the interest and sinking fund on that loan. So far 
not in vain; 1 but if the tenant purchaser believes 
he has made a bad bargain, and the agitators advise 
him to refrain from paying his instalments—and 
seeing that they did institute a wholesale campaign 
against paying rent in 1886, the idea is not impossible 
if a desperate move is necessary to restore their 
waning influence—the outlook will be black indeed. 

1 The amount receivable for annuities under the Act of 1903 on 
December 1^909, was £951,338 from 76,048 persons. By July r, 
1910, only £4,588 was outstanding from 587 persons .—Report of 
Land Commission, 1909-10, Cd, 5321 of 1910, p. 9. 0 


52 WHAT IS MEANT BY “HOME RULE" 

no attention should be paid to the Liberal protesta¬ 
tions of their desire to maintain unimpaired and 
unrestricted the authority of the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment; for not only is it impossible, out the Irish 
Home Rulers would not accept A scheme which 
contained any effective provisions for retaining such 
supremacy; and have already protested that a 
measure like the Home Rule Bill of 1893, which 
only reserved a nominal supremacy, could not be 
regarded as a final settlement. Indeed, it would be 
most inconsistent of them to do otherwise, since the 
basis of their demand is “ Ireland a nation ”; and no 
measure could satisfy that demand which in any way 
retained a shadow of Imperial supremacy. 

It is perfectly true that Irish Home Rulers do not 
allow this full aspiration to appear in the definitidn 
of Home Rule which they are accustomed to use on 
British and even sometimes on Irish platforms. But 
it forms an item in the toast list at every Home Rule 
banquet, and the sentiment frequently appears in the 
orations of Home Rulers, being used by some per¬ 
haps without a full appreciation of the conclusions 
to be derived from it. Mr. Redmond, however, can 
scarcely be placed in this category. When he 
expresses his approval of “ Ireland a pation ’’ it is to 
be presumed that he at least thoroughly understands 
what the declaration means. Yet it cannot be said 
that the Irish Nationalist leader has consistently 
kept that doctrine tp the fore. On the contrary he 
has watered down bis demand temporarily to meet 
political necessities. He declares to the British 
)eople that “ the solution of the problem can only 
je attained by giving to the Irish people the legisla¬ 
tive and executive control of all purely Irish affairs." 1 
This definition of Home Rule falls very short of 
the surrender which would have to be made if the 
demand based upon the claim of nationality were 

1 Home Rule Motion, House of Commons, March 30, 1908. 
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illegitimate' and outcast from the normal education 
of either t race; they are brought up in homes that 
are the battle-grounds of conflicting cultures; they , 
labour under^a heavy premium of disadvantage. There, 
is, of course, v a passing suggestion of Darwin's *to 
Account for atavism that might go to support the 
theory of the vileness of half-brdbds, if it had ever 
been proved. But,, then, it never has been proved. 
There is no proof in tHe matter of all. 

53 

Suppose, now, thei 4 is such a, thing as an all-rouncf 
inferior race. Is thet any reason, why we shodld pro¬ 
pose to preserve it for ever in a condition of tutelage ? 

Whether there is a rpce so inferior 1 So not know, but 

#• 

certainly ihere is no race so superior as»to be trusted 
with human charges. The trite answer tb Aristotle’s 
plea for slavery, that there are “ mtural slaves,” lies in 
the fact that there are no V'natur^l 'Masters. Power 
is uo more to be committed to men without discipline 
and restriction than alcofiol. The true objection to 
slavery is*not that it is unjust to the inferior but that 
it corrupts the superior. There is only one sane and 
logical thing to be done with a really inferior race, 
and tfyit is to exterminate it 

Now there are various ways of exterminating a 
race, and most of them are *cruel. You may end it 
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with fire and sword, after the old Hebrew fashion; you 
may enslave it and work it to death, as the Spaniards 
did the Caribs; you may set it boundaries and then 
poison it slowly with deleterious commodities, as the 
Americans do with most of their Indians; you may 
incite it to wear clothing to which it is not accustomed 
and to live under new and strange conditions that will 
expose it to infectious diseases to which you yourselves 
are immune, as the missionaries do the Polynesians; 
you may resort to honest simple murder, as we English 
did with the Tasmanians; or you can maintain such 
conditions as conduce to “ race suicide,” as the British 
administration does in Fiji. Suppose, then, for a 
moment that there, is an all-round inferior race; a 
Modem Utopia is under the hard logic of life, and it 
would have to exterminate such a race as quickly as it 
could. On the whole, the Fijian device *eems the 
l^ast cruel.’ But Utowa would dc/ that without any 
clumsiness of race, distinction, in exactly the same 
mann er, and by'ine.same machinery, as it exterminates 
all its own defective and inferior strains; that is to 
say, as we have already discussed in Chapter the Fifth, 
§ 1, by its marriage laws, and by the laws of the 
minimum wage. That extinction need never be dir * 
criminatory. If any of the race did, tfter all, proVfe 
to be fit to survive, Jbey would survive—they would! be 
picked out with a sure and automatic justice froA the 
over-ready condemnation 1 ©! all their kind, 
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# Is there, however, an all-round, inferior race in the 
world ? # Efven the Australian black-fellow is, perhaps, 
not quite so* entirely eligible for extinction as a goocl, 
wholesome, „ horse-racing, sheep-farming Australian 
white may think. •These queer little races, the bllck 
Ttellows, the Pigmies, the Bushmen, may have their 
little gifts, a greater keenness, ft greater fineness of 
this seqse or that; g, quaintness of the imagination or 
whatnot, that may shtve as their little unique addition 
“to the totality of t)ur Utopian civilisation. We are 
supposing ihat every individual alive on earth is alive 
in Utopia, and so all the s«rviving “ black-fellow»” are 
there. Every one of* them in .Utopia has had yhat 
none have had on .earth, a faij education mid fair 
treatment, justice, and opportunity. Suppose that the 
common idea is rigljt about the general inferiority of 
these people, then it would follow that ip Utopia most 
of them are childless, and walking at of about the 
minimum* wage, and some will lik.ve passed out pf all 
possibility of offspring uifdat* the fyanu«of the offended 
law; but still—cannot we imagine some few of these 
little pgpple—whom you ihust suppose neither naked 
nor r cloth«d in the European style, but robed in the 
Utopian fashion—may have found some delicate art 
tb practise, some peculiar sort of carving, for example, 
that jqptifies God ip creating them^ Utopia has sound 
sanitary laws, sound social laws, sound economic laws; 
what harm arg these people gofng to do F 
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Some may be even prosperous and adnired, may 
have married women of their own or some other race, 
and so may be transmitting that distinctive thin thread 
of excellence, to take its due place in the great synthesis 
of the future. 

And, indeed, coming along that terrace in Utophi, 
I see a little figure, a little bright-eyed, bearded man, 
inky black, frizzy haired, and clr.d in a whi^e tunic 
and black hose, and with a mantle of lemon yellow 
wrapped about his shoulders, lie walks, as most 
Utopians walk, as though he had reason to lie proud 
^of something, as though he had no raison to be afrakl 
of anything in the world. He carries a portfolio in 
his haiid. It is that, I suppose, as much as his hair, 
that recalls the Quartier Latin to my mind. 


§ 4 

I had already discussed the question of race with 
the botanist at Lucerne. 

** But you would not fike,” he cried in ,horror, 
“ your daughter to marry a Chinaman or a negro ?*" 

“ Of course,” said I, “ when you say Chinaman, yon 
think of a creature with a pigtajl, long nails, anti 
insanitary habits, apd when you say negro yoi\ think 
of a filthy-headed, black creature in an old hat. * You 
do this because your imagination is too feeble tc 
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disentaijg^ the inherent qualities of *a thing from its 
habitual .associations.” 

“ Insult isn’t argument,” said the botanist. 

“Neither is unsound implication. You make a 
question of i*ce id to a question of unequal cultures. 
You would not like your daughter to marry the sort 
of negro who steals hens, but theft you would also not 
like jrpnr daughter«,to marry a pure English hunch¬ 
back with a squint, or a drunken cab tout of Norman 
blood. As a matter of fact, very few well-bred English 
girlft do commit that sort of indiscretion. But you 
don't think it necessary to generalise against men of 
your own race because there are drunken cab iouts, 
and why should <you generalise against Tiegroes ? 
Because the proportion of undesirables is higher among 
negroes, that does not justify a sweeping condemnation. 
You may have to condemn most, but why all? There 
may be—neither of us knows Enough to cTeny—negroes 
who arediandsome, capable, courageous.” 

“ Ugh ! ” said the bofynist. 

“ How detestable you must find Othello! ” 

Itais my Utopia, and for a moment I could almost 
find it in my heart to spite the botanist by creating a 
modern Desdemona and ljpr lover sooty black to the 
lips, there belbr^ our jeyes. But I am not so sure of 
my wise as that, «nd for the m orient there shall come 
nothing more than a swart-faced, dusky Burmese 
woman in the dress of the Greater Rule, with her tall 
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Englishman (as he wight be on earth) at -her side. 
That, however, is a digression from my conversation 
with the botanist. 

‘‘And the Chinaman ?” said the botanist. 

“I think we shall have all the bufT and yellow 
peoples intermingling pretty freely.” 

“Chinamen and white women, for example.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ you’ve got to swdlow that, aryhow ; 
you shall swallow that.” 

He finds the idea too revolting for comment. 

I try and make the thing seem easier for him. “*Do 
tpy,” Tsaid, “to grasp a Modern Utopian’s conditions* 
The Chinaman will speak the same language as his wife 
—whatever her race ir. \y be—he will wear costume of 
the common civilised fashion, he will have much the 
same education as his European ri/al, read the same 
literature, bow lo the same traditions. And you must 
remember a wife in Utopia is singularly not subject to 
her husband. .... 

The botanist proclaims h»s invincible conclusion: 
“ Everyone woulfl cut her! ” 

“This is Utopia,” I said, and then sought once 
more to tranquili.se his mind. “No doubt among the 
vulgar, coarse-minded people outside the Rule there 
may be something of the sort. • Kve-y earthly moral 
blockhead, a little educated, perhaps, is to be found in 
Utopia. You will, no dopbt, find the ‘cut’ and the 
* boycott,' and all tjhose nice little devices by* which dull 
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people ge^a keen edge on life, in thei* place here, and 

■ their plaae here is somewhere-” t 

I turned a thumb earthward. “ There! ” 

The botanist did not answer for a little while# 
Then he saidJ»with* some temper and great emphasis: 
‘NVell, I’m jolly glad anyhow that I’m not to be a 
permanent* resident in this U Jo pi a, if our daughters 
are t%]^» married to Hottentots by regulation I’m jolly 
glad.” 

• • 

He turned his back on me. 

Now dfd I say anything of the sort ? . . . 

I Jiad to bring him, I*suppose; there’s qo gfittmg 
away from him in this life. But, as I have aliteady 
observed, the happy ancients want to their*Utopias 
without this sort of company. 


§ 5 . 

What gives the botaijlfel so great an advantage in 
all his Anti-Utopian utterances is his unconsciousness 
of his own limitations. He thinks in little pieces that 
lie about loose, and nothing has any necessary link 
With anything else in his, mind. So that I cannot 
report upon IjTin «by agking him, if he objects to this 
synthesis of all nations, tongues and peoples in a World 
State, what alternative ideal |jie proposes. 

People <*f this sort do not even^feel the need of 
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alternatives. Beyond the scope of a few personal pro¬ 
jects, meeting Her again, and things like that, they do 
. not feel that there is a future. They are unencumbered 
by any baggage of convictions whatever, in relation to 
that. That, at least, is the only way ir which I can 
explain our friend’s high intellectual mobility. Attempts 
to correlate statesrrfanship, which they regard with 
interest as a dramatic interplay of personality^ with 
any secular movement of humanity, they class with the 
differential calculus and Darwinism, as things far too 
difficult to be anything but finally and subtly wrong. 

-Set the, argument must pass into a direct address to 
the reader. 

If you are not prepared to legard a world-wide 
synthesis of all cultures and polities and races into one 
World State as the desirable end upon which all civilis¬ 
ing efforts converge, what do you regard as the-desirable 
end? Synthesis, one nitty remark in*passing, does not 
necessarily mean fusion, nor does it mean uniformity. 

The alternatives fall roughly under three headings. 
The first is to assume there is a best race, to define as 
well as one can that best race, and to regard aP other 
races as material for extermination. This has a fine, 
modem, biological air (“ Survival of the Fittest ”). If' 
you are one of those queer German professors who 
write insanity about VVelt-Politik, yom assume the. best 
race is the “ Teutonic ”; ^ Cecil Rhodes affected that 
triumph of creative imagination, the “Anglo-Saxon 
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•ape”;-ajv friend, Moses Cohan, thinks there is much 
vO be sfud for the Jew. On its premises, this is a 
perfectly soTmd and reasonable policy, and it opens 
out a brilliant prospect for the scientific inventor, foy 
what one might ctll Welt-Apparat in the future,‘for 
^fcational harrowing and reaping machines, and race- 
destroying fumigations. The great plain of* China 
(“Veljgw Peril .lends itsefr particularly to some 
striking wholesale undertaking ; it might, Yor example, 
be flooded for a ffiw days, and then disinfected with 
volcanic chlorine. Whether, when all the inferior 
caces have been stamped «out, the superior race.wquld 
not proceed at once/or after $ brief millennial jjeridcl 
of social harmony,*to divide its^f into sub-classes, and 
begin the business over again at a higher level, is an 
interesting residua] question into tfhich we need not 
now pefletrate. 

That complete development of a scientific \\jelt- 
Politik»is not, however, very widely advocated at 
present, no doubt fron!^a*want.of confidence in the 
public imagination. We have, however, a very audible 
and influential school, the Modern Imperialist school, 
which distinguishes its own race—there is a German, 
a British, and an Anglo-Saxon section in the school, 
and a wider teaching which embraces the whole “ white 
race.” in one r§markable tolerance—as the superior 
race, as one, indeed, superior enough to own slaves, 
collectively* if not individually; and the exponents of 
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this doctrine look with a -resolute, truculent, bqt slightly 
indistinct eve to a future in which all the rest of the 
world will be in subjection to these elect. The ideals 
of this type are set forth pretty clearly in Mr. Kidd’s 
Control of the Tropics. The whole wo Id is to be 
administered bv the “white” Powers—Mr. Kidd dhK 
not anticipate .Japan—who will see to it that their 
subjects do not “ prevent the utilisat’oti of the intense 
natural resources which they have in charge.” Those 
other races are to be regarded ns children, recalcitrant 
children at times, and without any of the tender 
emotions of paternity. It is-a little doubtful wither* 
the races lacking “ in the elementary qualities of social 
efficiency * are expected to acquire them under the 
chastening hands of those races which, through “ strength 
and energy of character, humanity* probity, and in¬ 
tegrity, and a single-minded devotion to concejftions of 
duty,” are developing “ the resources of the richest 
regions of the earth” over their heads, or whether this 
is the ultimate ideal. 

Next comes the rather incoherent alternative that 

t t i 

one associates in England with official Liberalisms 
Liberalism in England is not quite the same thing 
as Liberalism in the rest of,the world ; it is woven of 
two strands. There is Whiggism, the powerful tra¬ 
dition of seventeenth-century Protestant and republican 
England, with its great d<jbt to republican Rome, its 
strong constructive and disciplinary bins, its*broad ami 
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on finally ^ very living and intelligent outloolc; and 
interwoven' with this there is the sentimental and 
logical Liberalism that sprang from* the stresses of tfie 
eighteenth century, that finds its early scarce differ-, 
entiated expression *in Harrington’s Oceana, and after 
itaih draughts of the tradition of Brutus and Cato and 
some elegant trifling with noble savages, budded* in La 
Cite Mfcrellystc, flowered in the emotional democratic 
naturalism of Rousseau, and bore abundant fruit in the 
French Revolution. ‘These are two very distinct strands. 
Directly they were freed in America from the grip of 
conflict with British Toryism, they came apart as the 
Republican and Democratic parties respectively. Their 
continued union in Great Britain js a political Occident. 
Because of this mixture, the whole career of English- 
speaking Liberalism-, though it has' gone to one un¬ 
broken strain of eloquence, has never produced a clear 
_statement of polity in relatioil’ to other peoples politi¬ 
cally loss'fortunate. It has developed no definite ideas 
at all about the future '"ofAnankind. The Whig dis¬ 
position, which once had some play in India, was 
certainty to attempt to anglicise the “ native,” to 
assimilate his culture, and then to assimilate his 
political status with that of his temporary ruler. But 
interwoven wjfch Jdiis anglicising tendency, which was 
also, by the bye, a* Christianising tendency, was a strong 
disposition, derived from the Rousseau strand, to leave 
other peopks alone, to facilitate even the separation 
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and autonomy ofedetached portions of our own peoples, 
to disintegrate finally. into perfect, because lawless, 
individuals. The official exposition of Biltish “ Libe¬ 
ralism ” to-day still wriggles unstably because of these 
conflicting constituents, but on the whple the Whig 
strand now seems the weaker. The contempor#?^ 
Liberal politician offers cogeift criticism^ upon the 
bmtality and conceit of modern imperialisms, btlt t¥iat 
seems to be the limit of his service. Taking what they 
do not say and do not propose As an indication of' 
Liberal intentions, it would seem that the ideal of*the 
British Liberals and of the -American Democratsps ta 
favour the existence of just as many petty, loosely 
allied, ol quite independent nationalities as possible, 
just as many languages as possible, to deprecate armies 
and all controls, and to trust to the innate goodness 
of disorder and the powers of an ardent sentimentality 
to Jkeep the vtorld clean And sweet. The Liberals will 
not fate the plain consequence that such a-state of 
affairs is hopelessly unstable, that it involves the 
maximum risk of war with the minimum of permanent 
benefit and public order. They will not reflect that 
the stars in their courses rule inexorably against it. It 
is a vague, impossible idca^ with a rude sort of un-" 
worldly moral beauty, like the # gosppl ^f the I)ouk- 
hobon. Besides tha^charm it has this most seductive 
quality to an official British Liberal, that it does not 
exact intellectual activity nor indeed activity of any 
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sort whatever. It is, by virtue gf tfiat alone* a far 
less mischievous doctrine than, the crude and violent 
Imperialism t)f the popular Press. 

Neither .of these two schools of policy, neither ,thg 
international faisseP faire of the Liberals, nor “ huStle 
the top ” Imperialism, promise any reality of per¬ 
manent progress for the world oft men. They Are the 
resort, ^£he moral reference, of tVose who will not think 
franlcfy and exhaustively over the whole field of this 
question. Do that* insist upon solutions of more than 
accidentals applicability, and you emerge with one or 
other of two contrasted solutions, as the consciousness 
of kind (fr the consciousness of individuality pwivaifs 
in your mind. In* the former # case you will adopt 
aggressive Imperialism, but you will carry it out to its 
“thorough'" degree of exterminatio'n. You will seek 
to develop the culture and power of your kind of men 
^and women to thfe utmost in drder to shoulder all other 
kinds from the earth. If on the other hayd you 
appreciate the unique, /ou*will ajm at such a synthesis 
as this Utopia displays, a synthesis far more credible 
and possible than any otAer Welt-Polifik. In spite of 
all the "pageant of modern war, synthesis is in the 
•trend of the world. To aid and develop it, could be 
made the open and secure policy of any great modern 
empve now. Modem war, modern international 
hostility, is, I believq, possible only through the stupid 
illiteracy qf the mass of men and the conceit and 
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intellectual irulqjen^e pf rulers and those, who feed 
the public mind. Were the will of the m'ass of men 
lit and conscious, 1' am firmly convinced ic would now 
bu^n steadily for synthesis and peace. 

‘'It would be so easy to bring aboutyi world peace 
within a few decades, was there but the will foj^ei’ 
among men! The great empires that exist, need but 
a little speech and frankness f)i\o with another. 
Within, the riddles of social order are already half 
solved in books and thought, there are the common 
people and the subject peoples to be educated <uul 
drijjed, to be led to a common speech and a common 
literature, to be assimilated and made citizens; with¬ 
out, theu is the possibility of treaties. Why, for 
example, should Britain and Prance, or either and 
the United States, or Sweden and Norway, or Holland, 
or Denmark, or, Italy, fight any more for evei ? And 
if there is nt> reason, how foolish rtlid dangerous it 
is still, to sustain linguistic differences and -custom 
houses, and all sorts of foolish and irritating dis¬ 
tinctions lx*tween their various citizens! Whv should 

«■ 

not all these peoples agree to teach some common 
language, French, for example, in their common schools, 
or to teach each other's languages reciprocally ? Why ■ 
should they not aim at a common, literature, and 

w » 

bring their various common laws, the\r marriage fciws, 
and so on, into uniformity ? Why should they not 
work for a uniform minimum of labour,,conditions 
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through till their communities ? Why, then,® should 
they itbfcs«-except in the intei’ests of a few rascal 
plutocrats—..trade freely and exchange their citizenship 
freely throughout their common boundaries? No 
doubt there are difficulties to be found, but they nre 
„'iuite finite difficulties. What is there to prevent a 
pafalhd movement of all the civilised Powers »in the 
wdrld towards a common ideal “and assimilation ? 

Stupidity—notfimg but stupidity, a Stupid brute 
jealousy, aimless and unjustifiable. 

The coarser conceptions of aggregation are at hand, 
the hostile, jealous patriotisms, the blare of trijmgets 
and "’the .pride of fdols; thej£ serve the flaily^nedtl 
though they lead towards disaster. The reai and the 
immediate has us in its grip, tl\e accidental personal 
thing. The little effort of thought, «the brief sustained 
effort of* will, is too much for the contemporary mind. 
Such treaties, such Isympatlictic ii!tern%tional move¬ 
ments, are but dream stuff yet on earth, though 
Utopia has realised them liyig since and already passed 
them by. 
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CHAPTER THE EI^EVEMH 

The Bubble Bursts 

i 

§1 

As I walk back along the river terrace to the hotel. 
where the botanist awaits me, and observe the Utopians 
I encounter, I have no thought that my tenure of 
Utopia becomes every moment more precariovs. There 
float in riy mind vague .anticipations of more talks 
with my double and still more, of a steady elaboration 
of detail, of interesting journeys of exploration. I 
forget that a Utopia is a thing of the imagination 
that becomes more fragile with every added circum¬ 
stance, that, like a soap-bubble, it is most brilliantly* 
and variously coloured ah. the very instant of its 
dissolution. This Utopia is nearly done. All the 
broad lines of 'its social organisation are completed 
now, the discussion of all its general difficulties and 
problems. Utopian individuals pass me by, fine, 
buildings tower on either hand; it doe& not occur to 
me that I may look too closely. To find the people 
assuming the concrete and individual, is not, as I fondly 
imagine, the last triumph of realisation but the 
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swimming moment of opacity before the fiiln gives 
way. ' come to individual emotional cases, is to 
return to the earth. 

I find the botanist sitting at a table in the hpt^jl 
courtyard. 

“ Well ? ” I say, standing before him. 

'^*®ve been in the gardens on the river tferrace, 
hd'answers, “ hopjng I might see her again.” 

‘''Nothing bettei* to do ? ” 

“ Nothing in the world.” 

“You’ll have your double back from India to¬ 
morrow. Then you’ll have conversation.” 

“1 dcn’t want.it,” he replies, compactly.’ 

I shrug my shoulders, and he adds, “'At least 
with him.” 

I let myself down into a seat beside him. 

For a time I sit restfully enjoying t his companion¬ 
able silence, and thinking ' fragmentary of those 
*samurai and their Rules. I entertain something of 
the satisfaction of a man 1 who has finished building 
a bridge; I feel that I have joined together things 
that I had never joined before. My Utopia seems 
real to 'me, very real, I can believe in it, until the 
.metal chair-back gives to my shoulder blades, and 
‘Utopian spanvows twitter and hop before my feet. 
I *haye a pleasant moment of unhesitating self-satis¬ 
faction; I feel a shameless exultation to be there. 
For a mon^nt I forget the consideration the botanist 
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demands; the me-e pleasure of completeness, of holding 
and controlling all the threads, possesses me.' 

“You will persist in believing,” I say, with an 
aggressive expository note, “ that if yot^pieet this 
lady she will be a person with the memories and 
sentiments of her double on earth. You think 
will understand and pity, and perhaps love you. 
Nothing of the sort is the case.” I repeat with 
confident rudeness, -‘Nothing of'the sort is the*’case. 
Things are different altogether hete; you can hardly 
tell even now how different are-” 

, I discover he is not listening to me. 

“ What is the matter ' ” I ask r abruptly. 

He n&kes no answer, but hir expression startles 
me. 

“What is the matter'” and then I follow his 

eves. 

¥ 

4 womAn and a man 'are coming through the grea^ 
archway—and instantly I guess what has happened. 
She it is arrests my attention first—long ago I knew 
she was a sweetly beautiful woman. She is fair, with 
frank blue eyes 1 , that look with a sort of teiyjk-r re¬ 
ceptivity into her companion’s face. For a* moment 
or no they remain, greyish figures in the cool shadow* 
against the sunlit greenery of the garden.^beyorfd. 

“ It is Mary,” t|je botanist wfc’spers with white 
lips, but he stares at the form of the man. His*facc 
whitens, it become* so transfigured with eaiotion that 
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for & mqjn^qt it does not look Then I see that 

his thin h&nd # is clenched. 

I realise how little I understand his emotions. 

A suddeh fear of what he will do takes hold of njp. 
He sits white* and tense as the two come into the 
cleu* v^jght of the courtyard. The man, I see, k one 
of tjie samhrai, a dark, strong*faced man, a man I 
have ljgvfcr seen bef8«e, and she is. wearing the robe 
that shows her a follower of the Lesser Rule. 

Some glimmering of the botanist’s feelings strikes 
through to my slow sympathies. Of course—a strange 
man ! il put out a restraining hand towards* his arm.* 
“ I told you,” I say, “ that very probably, most 
probably, she would Save met*sonfe other. I tried to 
prepare you.” 

“ Non|ense,” he whispers, without looking at me. 
“ It isn’t that. It’^—that scoundrel—*— 

He has an impulse to rise. “ That scoundrel,” he 
repeats. 

“ He isn’t a scoundrel,” I say. “ How do you 
know ? Keep still! Why»are you standing up ? ” 

He afid I stand up quickly, I as soon as he. But 
now the full meaning of the group has reached me. I 
gnip his # arm. “ Be sensible,” I say, speaking very 
quickly, and with ihy btlck to the approaching couple, 
f* He’s, not a scoundrel here. Thlfe world is different 
from that. It's caught his pride somehow and made 

k man of him. Whatevijr troubled thdm there-” 
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He turns a face bf white wrath on me, of accusation, 

r ' 

ard for the moment Of unexpected force. “This is 
,your doing,” he says. “ You have done this to mock 
mp. He— of all men ! ” For a moment speech fails 
him, then; “ You—you have done •‘this to mock 
me. 

I try to explain 've’-y quickly. My tows is almost 
propitiatorv. 

“I never thought of it until now. But he’s- 

How did I know he was the sort of man a disciplined 
world lias a use for ? ’’ 

makes no answer, bfit he looks at me wi^h eyes 
thaf-are positively baleful, and in'the instant I read 
his mute but mulish resolve that Ctopia must end. 

“ Don’t let that old quarrel poison all this,’’ I say 
almost ertreatingly. “ It happened all differently here 
—everything is different here. Your doubfe will be 
back to-morrow. Wait for him. Perhaps then ym 
will ihiderstand-” 

He shakes his head, and then bursts out with, 
“ What do I want with a double ? Double ! What do 
I care if things have been different here ? This- 

He thrusts me weakly back with his long, white 
hand. “My God!” he pays almost forcibly, “ whjt 
nonsense all this is! All these dreams I All \jtoj>ifws 

There she is-! i Oh, but I hAVe dreamt <Jf her! 

Arid now-” 

A sob catches him. I am really frigWtened by thi: 
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tiir^e. I ’still try to keep b^twsen* him and* these 

Utopians, &nd to hide his gestures from them. 

“ It’s different here,” I persist. It’s different here. f 

The emotion you feel has no place in it. It’s a scar 

from the eartb*—th£ sore scar of your past-” 1 

“And what are we all but scars ? What is life but 

a scarrihg \ It’s you —you who d<5n’t understand I Of 

course we are covered with scars, we live to be scarred, 

we lire scars! We are the scars of the past! These 

dreams , these childish dreams-! ” 

He dcJes not need to finish his sentence, he waves 

an unteachable destructive arm. 

► » 

My Ufopia rocks about me. • 

For a moment the vision of, that great Courtyard 
hangs real. There the Utopians? Jive real about’me, 
going to and fro, tfnd the great archway blazes with 
sunlight trom the gre§n gardens by the riverside. The 
•pan who is one of the samurai, and hi# lady, whom 
the botaflist loved on earth, pass out of sight behind 
the marble flower-set Triton the* spouts coolness in 
the middle of the place. For a moment I see two 
working men in green tunics sitting on a marble seat 
in the shadow of the colonnade, and a sweet little 
silver-haired old lady, clad,all in violet, and carrying 
a book,"comes.towards ,us and lifts a curious eye the 
botanist’s gestures.* And then—j- 

“ Scars of the past! Soil’s of the past! These 
fanciful, useless dreams! ” 
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§ 2 

, There is no jerk, no sound, no hint of material shock. 
We are in London, and clothed iv the fashion of the 
town. The sullen roar of London fills our ears. . . v 

I See that I aui standing beside an iron seafc-oi poor 
design in that grey and gawky wipte of a,sphalfe— 
Trafalgar Square, and the botariiSt, with perplexity in 
his face, stares from me to a poor,'shrivelled, dirt-lined 
old woman—my God ! what a neglected thing she ys!— 
wljo proffers a box of matches. ... 

* L T e buys almost mechanically, 1 and turns hack \o me. 

“ I was saying,” he say§, “ the p%st rules us absolutely. 
These dreams-”. 

His sentence *does not complete itself. He looks 

nervous and irritated. f 

£ ( 

/‘You ‘have a trick 'at times,” hd says instead, “of 
making your suggestions so vivid-” 

He takes a plunge. “ If you don’t mind,” he says in 
a sort of quavering ultimatum, “ we won’t discuss that 
aspect of the question—the lady, I mean—further.” 

He pauses, and there still hangs a faint ’Jjerplexity 
between us. 

‘•But-” I begin. 

for a moment we stand there,*and my dream* of 
Utopia runs off me like water fiy»m an oiled slab*. Of 
course—we lunched at our club. We came back from 
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'if 


by no dream trajn Jbuifc by the ordinary 
We have been .talking of that Lucerne < 
woman he liarps upon, and I hate made some novel 
comment on his story. I have touched certain possi¬ 
bilities. 

“ You can’t conceivably understand,” he says. < 

“ fhe,fact remains,” he gees on, taking *up the 
thread,*)? his augment again with an air of having 
dedfied our field, “ we are the scads of the jpast! That’s 
a thing one can discuss—without personalities.” ’ 

# “ No/ 1 1 say rather stupidly, “ no.” 

, “You are always talking as though you cqdkl Jack 
the past*to pieces; as though.one could get right out 
from oneself and begin afresh. t It is your Weakness— 
if you don’t mind my being frank—it makes you seem 
harsh and dogmatic. Life has gone easily for you; 
you htfve never been badly tried. • You have been 
lucky—you do not understand the other way about. 
You are—hard.” 

I answer nothing. 

He pants for breath. I perceive that in our dis- 
cussiqp of his case I must have gone'too far, and that 
he has rebelled. Clearly I must have said something 
wounding about that ineffectual love story of his. 

“ You dph’t» allow for my position,” he saysvand it 
occurs to me to jay, “I’m obliged to look at the'thing 
from my own point«of view.,. . .” 

One o» other of us makes a mc^ve. What a lot of 
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filthy, tom paper is scattered about the world! \\e 
walk slowly side by side towards the dirt-littered basin 
of the fountain, and stand regarding two gnmy tramps 
who* sit and argue on a further seat. One holdrf a 
horrible old boot in his hand, and* gesticulates with 
it, while his other hand caresses his rag-wrapped fogt. 
“ Wot does Cham'laintwhis words drift to es. 

'e says, wot’s the good of ’n vesting your kepical, where 
these 'ere Americans may dump it flat any time tli^y 
like. . . . 

(Were there not two men in green sitting on* a 
marble‘seat ?) 


§ 3 

We walk on, our talk suspended^ past a ruthlessly 
clumsy hoaiding, towards where men and women and 
children are struggling about a string of omnibuses. 
A newsvendor at the corner spreads a newspaper placard 
upon the wood pavement, pyis Ihe comers down with 
stones, and we glimpse something al>out:— 

MASSACRE IN ODESSA. 

DISCOVERY OK HI'MAN REMAINS AT CIIERTSEY. 

SHOCKING LYNCHING OCTKAGI*; IN NEW 
YORK STATfe. 

c 

GERMAN INTRIGUER GET A # HKT-BACK. 

TIIE BIRTHDAY HONOURS.—FIJI,!, 
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Dear old familiar world ! 

An angry parent in conversation with a sympathetic 
friend josfles against us. “I’ll knock his blooming 
yoting ’ed orf if ’e cheeks me again. It’s these* ’are 
brasted Boaad ScHools-” 

, An omnibus passes, bearing on a board beneath* 
an incorrectly drawn Union^ Jack an exhortation to 
the tufle* patriot* to “ Buy Bumper’s British-Boiled 
Jrfm?” ... 

I am stunned*beyond the possibility of discussion 
fot a sp«ce. In this very place it must have been that 
the ^iigh terrace l’an with the gardens belpw.it, along 
which 1* came from my double to our hotel.* I am 
going back, but Wow through Reality, alon^ the path 
I passed so happily in my dreafip And the people-1 
saw then are the people I am looking at now—with a 
difference. 

The botanist walks beside me, white and nervously 
jerky ift his movements^ his ultimatum delivered. 

We start to cross «ttfb road. An open carriage 
drives by, and we see # a jaded, red-haired woman, 
smeaaed with paint, dressed in furs, and petulantly 
discontented. Her face is familiar to me, her face, 
with a difference. 

Why do*? think gf her as dressed in green P 

Of course!—*she it was I s|w leading her children 
by the hand! 

Comes^a crash to our left, and 41 running of people 
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'to see a cab-horse 4 0W P on the slippery, slanting 
pavement outside St. Martin’s Church. 

We go on up the'street. 

A heavy-eyed young Jewess, a draggled prostitute*— 
no crimson flower for her hair, poor 'girl Ip-regards us 
f with a momentary speculation, and we get a whiffjsf 
foul language from tw# newsboys on the kerb* 

t * 

“ We can’t go on talking,” the botanist begins, and 
ducks aside just in time to save his eye from the ferSSe 
of a stupidly held umbrella. He is going to treat our 
little tiff about that lady as closed. He ha^ the air 
of ^picking pp our conversation again at some earlier 
point 

He ste^s into the 4 gutter, walk* round outside a 
negro *hawker, just escapes the wheel of a hansom, and 
comes to my side again. 

“ We can’t go*on talking of yqpr Utopia,” fie says, 

i ^ i 4 

“ in a noise and crowd like this.” 

We are separated by a portly man going* in the 
opposite direction, and join‘again. “ We can’t go on 
talking of Utopia,” he repeats, “in London. ... Up 
in the mountains—and holiday-time—it was all eight. 
We let ourselves go ! ” 

“I’ve been living in Utopia,” I answer, tacitly 
adoptirg his tacit proposal to drop thalaffy out of the 
question. 

“ # \t times,” he says, igith a queer laugh, “you’ve 
almost made me livq there too.” 
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% He*reflects. “ It doesn’t # do k yo*i know. ! And 

I dofi’t l 'lfnow whether, after all, I want-” 

We are separated again by hdlf-a-dozen lifted*flag- 
stones, % burning brazier, and two engineers coneerjied 
with some underground business or other—in the Imsiest 
hour of the day’s traffic. 

■MVJfy shouldn’t it do ?” I jask. 

“Jfrtospoils the world of everyday to let your mind 
fcfn' on impossible perfections.” * __ 

“ I wish,’’ I * shout against the traffic, “ I couTd 
smash the world of everyday.’’ 

My note becomes quarrelsome. “ You ijiay jtccept 
this as "the world of reality, you may consent to be" one 
scar in an ill-dressed compound wound, bift so—not I! 
This is a dream too—this world.^ Your dream, and .yofl 

bring me back te it—out of Utopia-” 

The crossing r of Bow Street * gives me pause 
again. 

The face of a girl who is passing westward,a student 
girl, rather carelessly $*5ssed, her books in a carrying- 
strap, comes across mj field of vision. The westward 
sun^of London glows upon her face. She has eyes that 
dr€am, surely no sensuous nor personal dream. 

After all, after all, dispersed, hidden, disorganised, 
undfscoverdfl, • unsuspected even by themsetoes, the 
sdmurai of Utopia are in this world, the motrves that 
are developed andu organised there stir dumbly ^ere and 
stifle in«ten thousand futile heart§. . . '. 
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I overtake the botanist, who got ahead at th§ 
crossing by the advantage, of a dust-cart. 

“You think this is real because you can’t wake ou\ 
of it,’* I say. “ It’s all a dream, and there are people— 
I’m Just one of the first of a multitude—between 
sleeping and waking—who will presently be rubbing it 
out of their eyes.” * 

A pinched and dirty little girl, with sores dpon her 
face, stretches out a bunch of wilting violets, in a pitl* 
fully thin little fist, and interrupts my speech. “ Bunch 
o’ vi’lets—on’y a penny.” 

44 Ko‘! ” I t say curtly, hardening my heart , 

A ragged and filthy mirsiug mother, with her last 
addition to bur Imperial People on her arm, comes out 
of a drhikshop, and stands a little unsteadily, and wipes 
mouth and nose comprehensively with che back of a red 
chapped hand. . . . 


* § 4 

“ Isn’t that reality,” says the botanist, almost 
triumphantly, and leaves me aghast at his triumph. ’ 

“ 'Ihat! ” I say belatedly, “It’s a thing in a 
nightmans! ” 

He shakes his head mid smiles—exa&peratingly. 

I perceive quite abruptly that the botanist and ) 
have reached the limits of our intercourse. 
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“jrfie world dreams tilings dike that,* I say* 
“ because it suffers from an indigestion of such people 
as you.” 

* * 

His >low-toned self-complacency, like the (faded 
banner of <tn obstinate fort, still flies uncohqOered. 
And you know, he’s not even a happy man with it all*! 

J?br ien seconds or more I am furiously seeking in 
my mfci&for a*word, for a term of abuse, for one com- 
^endious verbal missile that shall smasn this man for 
ever. It has to express total inadequacy of.iraagi- 
itetion*and will, spiritual anaemia,,dull respectability, 
grqgs sentimentality, a cultivated pettiness c of*bea{t. . . . 

That word will not come But no othaFTvord will 
do. Indeed the tford does not exist. There is nothing 
with sufficient vituperative concentration for this moral 
and intellectual s'cupidity of educated people. ... 

“ -’’ he begins. 

No ! I can’t endure him. 

W*ith a passionate rapidity of movement J, leave his 
side, dart between a »;«rfriage,and a van, duck under 
the head of a cab-horse, and board a ’bus going west¬ 
ward somewhere—but anyhow, going in exactly the 
reverse direction to the botanist. I clamber up the 
steps and thread my gwaying way to the seat im¬ 
mediately behind tjje driver. 

“ There ! ” 4 say, as I whack myself dowif on the 
seat and pant. 

Whfih I look round the botanist is out of sight. 
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Ir am back in the weitfcfof all thatfandmy 
Utofdaildone. •' 

e It is go6& discipline for the Utopist* to yistt this 
world occasionally. 

But fcom.thrfc»t S*too %Mfrof«n‘&$Wj)m 
on a sonny September afternoon, the Strand, ana 
dkaringCtaes corner, and Whitehall, and the great 
multitude ^people, the great >op«ir^^^ 

« all directions, ik apf In look a world 
altogether ^ioo formidable. St has a‘glfie,.4t has a 
tumult and'vigour that* shouts ofeSbwh. It shouts 
&he»do#n?if shooting# to carry it. Whatg&odvrtis 
it to trot al^g the pavement through this mdse and 
tumult of life, pt&yling )Lftopia to that botanist? 
What good would it boto recommend Utopia in this 
driver’s preoccupied ear? 

There are moments & the*ti& of every philoMpBer 
and dreamer when |t feels himself the flimsiest ofabsmr* 
dities, when the TUng in Bdng has its 
its ttoftot way^srhault ask* ina 
ably, wfth * dhfMQj ^ 










“WWAT GOOD IS ALL THIS—HOT AfiOTT Aoi'lAS? ” 

To /ace fiai/c JOG. . 
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(Thefe is an omen in that ipage. On h<?w many 
occasidb^ must that ancestor el purs have had just the 
Utopist’s feeling of ambitious unfeality, havedeciSed 
that on the whole it was wiser to go very quietly bdfae 
again, and legve the, big beast alone ? But, in tfie^nd, 
men rode upon the elephant’s head, and guided him* 
this way that . . . The Thing in Being thAt roars 

treip^ously^gbput Charing 'Cross corner seems a 
blgg& antagonist than an elephant, but 'then we have 
better weapons than chipped flint blades. . . .) ** 

• After* all, in a very little tim§ everything that 
impresses me so mightily this September aftertoon 
will Jmv« changed or passed away for ever,thing. 
These omnibuses, these great s^dwart, crowded, many- 
coloured things that jostle one gather and mtke «o 
handsome a clatter-clamour, will g31 have gone; they 
and thflir horses an<^ drivers and organisation; you will 
come here and fo u will not fmd them. ^Something else 
will be> here* some different sort of. vehicle, that is 
now perhaps the mere g$rm of ag idea in some engineer 
student’s brain. And this road and pavement will 
have ^hanged, and these impressive °great buddings $ 
other bfiildings will be here, buildings that are as yet 
more impdpabjji than thjs page you read* more form¬ 
less arid fllligf^^lfer.than anything that is masoned 
Hem Little plaas sketched on paper, strokesofwpen 
or dfabruah, wBH$'flist materialisations oA what 
will at last dhliteeate every detafl^a^j^^^-these 
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re-echoing actualities that overwhelm us ndw. And 

the clothing and gestures of these innumerable people, 

» • 

the' character of their faces and hearing, these too will 
t>t wcast in the spirit of what are now obscure and 
impalpable beginnings. r 

The new things will be indeed of the substance of 
the thhig that is, bub differing just in the r.ieamre of 
the will and imagination that go^s, to nj»!v^ theta.* 
They will lxf'strong and fair as the will is sturdy a^d 
'organised and the imagination compfehensive and bold ; 
thev will be ugly and smeared with wretchedness as the 
willjis fluctuating and the imagination timid and mean. 

* Im&Jt Will is stronger than Fact, it ciA» mould 
and overedme Fact. But this world has still to dis- 

9 

cover its will, it is a f '.vorld that slumlxus inertly, and 
all this roar and pulsation of life i: no more than its 
heavy breathing. . . My mind runs ou to the thought 
of an. awakening. 

As my omnibus goes lumbering up Cock spue Street 
through the clatter rattle ».‘f,the cabs and carriages, 
there comes another fancy in my mind. . . . Could one 
but realise an apocalyptic image and supjxjse an jingcl, 
such as was given to each of the seven chdrches ot 
Asia, given for a space to the service of the Greater. 
Rule, fl see him as a towering figure 'tf flaiAe and 
colon ^ standing between earth and »k*, with a trumpet 
in hi v hands, over there above the. Hay market, against 
the October glow ; and when he sounds, all the samurai* 
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who* are samurai in Utopia^ wgll know themselves 
and Smother. . . . 

(Whup! says a motor brougRam, and a policeman 
stays the traffic with his hand.) 

All of ug who partake of the samurai woCM “know 
ourselves and one another! 

I*>r moment I have a wision of this resurrec¬ 
tion o£<^e living, of a vagde, magnificent answer^ of 
couiftless myriads al attention,'of all {hat is fine in 
humanity at attention, round the compass ef the 
earth. , 

Then that philosophy of individual, itnlqueness 
resumed its swaj* over my thoughts, and jjg/ijream of 
a world’s awaCeniag fades., 

I had forgotten. . . , 

Thinks do notfhappen like tha^" God is not simple, 
God is*not theatrical, the sujnmons comes to each man 
in its due timfc for him, with an infinite subtlety of 
variety. . . . 

If that is so, what V »>y Utopia ? 

This infinite world must needs be flattened to get 
it on # one retina. The picture of a solid thing, although 
it is* flattened and simplified, is not necessarily a lie. 
Surely, surely, i« the enc^ by degrees and steps, some¬ 
thing *of thi* s«rt, gome such understanding* as this 
G topi a must come. First here^ then there, single men 
.and then groups of .men wilfc fan into line—not indeed 
*with my poor faulty hesitating suggestions—but with 
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a great and comprehensive plan wrought out by many 
minds and in many tongues. It is just because my 
plan is faulty, because it mis-states so mueh,%nd omits 
so Jn^ch, that they do not now fall in. It wiH not be 
like j^ffteam, the world that is coming My dream 
fs just my own poor dream, the thing sufficient for 
me. We fail in comprehension, we fail so^varfbuslv 
and abundantly. We, see as much as ^t is s Tripcable 
for us to see,'and we'see no further. But the fresh 
undaunted generations come to take on our work 
beyond our utmost effort, beyond the range of oftr 
ide#s. ’They will learn with- certainty things thaj; to 
us are guess 's and riddled ... 

There will be many U topias. Each generation will 

' have its new version of Utopia, a little more certain 

and complete and rml, with its problems lying closer 

and closer to the problems of the Thing in “'Being. 

* 

Until at last frmn dreams Utopias will have come to be j 
working'drawings, and the whole world will be shaping 
the final World State, the fin'and great and fruitful 
World State, that will only not be a Utopia because 
it will be this world. So surety it must be- 


77k> policeman drops his . hand. ‘ Come upsays 
the 'brs driver, and the horses strain; “ Clitter, clatter, 
cluck, clak," the line qf hurrying hansoms overtakes the 
omnilnis going west. A de.ctero%>s lad on a bicycle, 
with a bale qf newspapers on his back dodges nimbly 
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acros^ the head of the column and? vanishes up a side 
street. • 

Tlte omnibus sways fbncard. Rapt and prophdie, 
his pluntp hands clasped round the handle of his umbrella, 
his billycock hat & trifle askeze, this irascible little man of 
the Voice, this impatient dreamer, this scolding Optimist, 
who %a*’argued so rudely find dogmatically about 
economist?\atul tphiftyophy and dt coratiqji, and indeed 
about everything tender the sun, who has been so hard 
on the botanist and fashionable icomcn, and so rflluctant 
in the *matter of beer, is carried 'onward, dreaming 
dreams, dreams that with all the {/writable jjqmlcm of 
difference, may Ge realities when you and I fac dreams. 

He passes, ami for a little .rjmee ice arc left* with his 
egoisms and idiosyiu rasils more oh £‘ss in suspense. , 

But why was He intruded ? you'ask. Why could not 
a modem Utoflth btkdiscussed^ zcitluytt this impersonation 
— impersonally? It has confused the*book, yoh say, 
made the argument hard to follow, aiui*thrown a quality 
of insincerity over the \otlole. *A re we but mocking at 
Utopias, you demand, usjng all these»noble and gener¬ 
alised hqpes as the backcloth against which tzco bickering 
personalities jar aiul squabble ? Do / mean we are never 
to viezp the proihised la/u) again except through a fore¬ 
ground of fellow travellers? There is a commor^notion 
thqf the reading of a Utopia should end zeifh a szceUing 
heart and clear resdlves, zeifh lists of napies, formation 
of committees, and ever\ the commencement cf subscriptions. 
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But this Utopia began i^po/i a philosophy of fragmented 
tion, t and ends, confusedly, amidst a gross tumult of 
immediate realities, in dust and doubt, with, dt the best, 
one°tytUvuluaTs aspiration. Utopias were once In good 
faith,'projects for a fresh creation of the world and of 
a most unworldly completeness; this so-called Modem 
Utopia is a mere story d)f personal adventures » atoonjr 
Utopian philosophies. , ,',***- 

f .i Indeed, that came about without the writer's intention „ 
So it teas the summoned vision came. For I see about 
me a-great multitude of little souls and groups if souts 
as dfitt'kenkd,'OS derivative as my own ; with the passage 
of years T~ilyderstand snore diul more dearly the' quality 
of the motives that urge^mc ami urgk them to do what- 
'ever we do. . . . Yd vhat is not all / see, and / am not 
altogether bounded by my littleness. v Ever and again, 
contrasting with this immediate vision, ctme glinifises of 
a comprehensive i scheme, in which these personalities float, 
the scheme of a synthetic zoider being, the great * State, 
mankind, in which we. all move and go, like blood 
coipuseles, like nave cells, it may be at times like brain 
cells, in the body of a man. But the ttco visions 
are tiot seen consistently together, at least by * me, 
and I do not surely know that they exist consistently ’ 
together^. The motives needed fur those* wider' issues 
come not into the interplay of my vahities and wishes. 
Thai greater scheme ties ?about tke men and women • 
/ ktiow, as V hai\. tried to make the i Hstas and 
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fpairs,* the mountain*, cities, laws, grid order of Utopia 
lie mdpt my talking couple, too great for their sustained 
compnehehsion. When one f miles upon these two that 
wide hyulseape becomes indistinct and distant, andrfghen 
one regard ^ that then the real persons one ltUffm grow 
vague and unreal. Nevertheless, 1 cannot separate lhAte 
twogis^fts of human life, each* commenting on* the other. 
*In tht&jjuangvyjty between great and indixmhud if flieres 
the%ieompatibility f could not Resolve, fold which, there¬ 
fore, / have had to present in this conflicting farm. 
At Hint's that great scheme docs Sfcm to me to enter 
certain nu'n's lives as a, passion, as a regl •tfnd,living 
motive*; there are those xc/m know it almot ^ if it seas 
a thing of ctesiri*; even for mi', upon occasion, the little 
lures of the immediate life arc fit/eu .small anil* ztiin,*and % 
the sold goes out to that mighty firing, to apprehend'd 
and 'Serve it 4 ml possess. % But this •is ah illumination 
that jfasses as It comes, a rare transitory lucidity, fearing 
the soul's desire suddenly turned to, presumption atul 
hypocrisy upon the lt\is.\ One, grasps at the Universe 
atul attains — Bathos. The hungers ? the jcaloilsics,,the 
prejudices and habits have us again, and ice arc forced 
back to think that it is so, ami not otherwise, that we are 
meant to serve the mysteries ; that in these Minkers it is 
we are driven > to ap end we cannot undcrstiiUd. And 
then, for measured moments in the night walches or 
as one walks alone or wh'le. <W sits in thought and 
speech with a friend, the wider aspirations glow again 
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hnth a sihcere emotion, with the colours of attainable 

t 

desire. . . . 

That if my all about Utopia, and about *the jiesire 
andsqped for Utopia, and how that planet lies m to this 
* planetJhaL bears the daily lives of men. «. 
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A ftoBTios or a J*a£er bead to ^hk OxrdBD Philosophical 
Society, Nov^ber 8, 1903, and reprinted, with bSmk 
Revision, phom the Vebsion oiyen in vul. xiK (N.S.). 
ify. 51. *+ 

{See alto C hapter I., § fi, and Chapter X.,*§§ J ah<f2.), 

* 


It seems to me tfcat 1 may myst propitiously attempt to 
interest you this evening by desiring very briefly* ths 
particular metaphysical and philosophical system in whidh 
1 do jpy thinking, and fhore partfcijliyly by setting out 
for you^cdflSIcjeratfcm one oi* two joints in which I seem 
to myself to differ mosywidely from f current accepted 


You must be prepaid for things that will strike you 
as crude, for a certain difference of a8*®n4^c^dirilect that 
you may not like, and yfm must be preparedtoo to hear 
what fhay strike you as the clumsy statement of my 1 
ignorant rediscovery of things already beautifully thought 
out %nd said. *But in tl& end you may incline to forgive 
me some of this first offence. ... It is quite unavoid* 
able that, in setting out these intellectual foundations of 
mine, I should lapse for a Inoiuent or so towards auto* 
biography. 
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A convergence of t cireumstances led to my having 
knowledge of concrete tfiings quite extensively defefoped 
befor# I came to philosophical examination at alh 1, have 
heand some one say that a savage or an animal is mentally 
•a pdr^objective being, and in that respect I was like a 
savage or an animal until I was well over twfcnty. I was 
extremely unaware of the subjective or introverted element 
in my being. I was a Positivist without knowing it. • My 
early education was a feeble one; it was /)iie in mjP 

private observation, inquiry and experiment were far ifiore 
irflport^nt factors than any instruction,'or rather perhaps 
«.I.o instruction I received was less even than what TJtearnJ 
for myself, and it terminated at thirteon. I had come into 
pretty* intimate contact with tile hauler realities of life, 
with hunger various forms, and many J^ase and dis¬ 
agreeable necessities, befcye I<* was fifteen. About that 
f »ge,* following the itaiU’&tion of, certain theological and 
speculative curiosities,'I began to learn Something of what 
I will call deliberately and justly, Elementary Science— 
stuff I got out of Cam ell'8 Popular Lducqtor aH cheap 
text-bodks—and then, through accidents and ambitions 
that do not mattof in the least tv us now, I came to three 
years of illuminating and good sdidhtific work. The central 
fact of those +v ..~o < years was Huxley’s course in Com¬ 
parative Anatomy at the school in Exhibition T^oad. 
About that as a nucleus I arranged a spacious digest of 


facts. At the end of that time I had acquired what I 
still thinlf to be a fairly clear, knd complete and ordered 
view of the ostensibly real universe.* Let me try to give, 
you the chief things I lytd. I had man definitely placed 
in the &reat scheme of spaed and time. I knew him in¬ 
curably for whui he w*8, finite and not final, a* being of 
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compromises and adaptations. I had traced his lungs, for* 
examplft, .from a swimming bladder, step by step, with 
scalpel an^ probe, through a dozer^ types or more, k had 
seen tile ancestral csecuin shrink to that disease nest, the 
appendif of to-day, I had watched the gill slit penciled 
slowly to thespui$oses of the ear and the reptile ]Jfw sus¬ 
pension utilised to eke out the needs of a sense organ take! 
from gts ij^tive and natural watej. I had worked out the 
development of # those extraordinarily unsatisfactory ^igd 
unttwslwoVljy InWflments, man^ teeth,#^rom the skin 
tcutes of the shark to their present function as a basis fty 
gold stoppings, and followed the slow unfolding^ t he . 
complei and painful process of gestation through which 
‘man comes into the world.* I had followed a]J thdko things 
and mafty kindred things by dissection and in embryology— 

I had checked* theswholo theory of dovelopnflfnt again in a 
year’s course of palaeontology, aiftk^ Ad taken ^i%dir^en^ 
sions- of the whol^process, by the sealo of the stars, in « ' 
course of astronomical physics. Afcd> all that amount of 
objective ekMfBfctiw came Mtforo J hail reached the be- 
ginnid^M>f any philosophidfl on metaphypical inquiry, any 
inquiry as to why I bidfeved, how I, believed, what I 
believed, or what the fiMlamental stuff of tilings was. 

Now following hard upon this interi«4^vith knswled^e, 
came a time when I hact to give mydblf tocbaching, and 
it became advisable to acquire one of those Teaching < 
Diplomas that are so widely and so foolishly despised, and 
that enterprise let me to • superficial, but suggestive study 
of educatio&il fhethed, of educational theory, of logic, of 
psychology, and flb at last, when the little affair ifith the 
diploma was settled^ to philosophy. Now to cometbo logic 
over th^bracing nplands of oonl^arative anatomy is to 
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comb to stogie with a lot of very natural preconceptions 
blown clean out of “one’s enind. It is, I submit § fray of 
takipg logic in the flank. •When you have realised to the 
marrow, that all the physical organs of man and* all his 
physical structure are what they are through a*serie8*of 
adaptations and approximations, and that {.hey are kept 
(ip to a level of practical efficiency only by the elimination 
of deathf and that this is true also of his brain^md^)f his 
instincts and of many oi his mental predispositions, y«u 
are not going jfeo take lgis thinking Wppartitus (fnqff^tion- 
yigly as being in any way mysteriously (jifforent and betten 
And % had read only a little logic before I became aware 
of implications that f. could not agree with, and assumptions 
that ^ettocd 4 to*me to be altogether at variance with the* 
general schemo of objective, ftwt established in mytnind. 

I came Co an examination of logical processes and of 
^larjguage .with the j^xpopfation that they would share the 
profoundly provisional character,' the character of irregular 
limitation and adaptation that p3rvades the whole physical 
and animal being' of man. *And I f^iniM... thing I had 
expected. And ,as a consequ >nco I found a sort of in-, 
tellectual* hardihopd about the isaumptions of logic, that 
at first confused mo and then ro«s4& all the latent scepticism 
in my mind. 

My fir „ quarrdi with the accepted logic I developed 
long ago in a little paper that was printed ■ in, the 
Fortnightly Review in July, 1891. It was called the “Re¬ 
discovery of the Unique,” and re-reading*!11 perceive not 
only hovf bad and even annoying jb was hi manner—a 
tiling If have long known—but also how'. emarkably bad it 
was in expression. I havjf good reason^or doubting whether 
my powers of eipressiro. in these uses have very perceptibly 
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improved, but at any rate I am doing my beat «ow With 
tfiat pygv^pus failure before me.* • * 

Thai? unfortunate paper, amang other oversights 4 61111 
no longer regard as trivial, disregarded quite completely 
the factnhat a whole literaturo upon tho antngonijiu.of 
the one and^heemany, of the specific ideal Mul*the in¬ 
dividual reality, was already in existence. It defined n# 
relations jRj other thought or Jhinkers. I understand 
mow, wljsv, I dii| not understand then, why it was totall y 
ignored. Cqt the tcfca underlying that pqper I cling to 
to-day. I consider it an idea that will ultimately bp 
regarded as one of primary importance to human tirilugl^ 
and I mil try and present the Hubstanse of that early paper 
"agajji now very briefly, as tfie best opening fhf general 
case. My 0 ]>ening scopticisnfcimeKsontially a doubt of the ob¬ 
jective reality of clarification. # I have no hesitffcion in saying 
that is tho first and primary pro^pjticA of my plylosopgy. 

I have it in my mincf that classifiattion is a necessary 
condition of tho working* of the tSeatal inclement but 
that it is jMtaKArtiire from Ihe objective truth of things, 
.that Ossification is very Serviceable fyr the practical 
purposes of life but a vcA doubtful preliminary to those 
fine penetrations the pWuesophical purpose, in its more 
arrogant moodB, demands. All the i^jyjliarities# of my 
way of thinking derive from that. 

mind nourished upon anatomical study is of course 
permeated with the suggestion of the vagueness and in¬ 
stability of bioldgical species. A biological species is quite 
obviously a'greAt number of unique individuals*which is 
separable from other biological species only by the fact 
i that an enormous nqpber of soth* linking individuals are 
' inaccessible in time—are in otheraords dead and gone— 
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1 and' eaclf' new individual in that species does, irt the dis¬ 
tinction of its own individuality, break away in iiiwever 
infinitesimal degree from $he previous average properties 
of ' c the species. There is no property of any species, even 
the properties that constitute the specific definition, that 
is not*8 nfhtter of more or less. If, for^xaitiple, a species 
‘be distinguished by a single large red spot on the back, 
you will* find if you go qver a great number oi^specimens 
$hgt red spot shrinking here to nothing, expanding thefb 
to a more general redijess, weakenifqf to' pinlq deepening 
russet and brown, shading into crimson, and so on, and 
„j»o onS*-And this is true not only of 6 biological/'species. 
It is tpae of the mineral specimens constituting a r mineral 
specips, lirttl I remember as a constant refrain in the lectures" 
of *Prof. Judd upon rock elausificatiou, *the worcB “ they 
pass into o^o another by ipsensible •gradations.” That 
is irue^N I, hold, of .things. 

.. You will think perhaps of atoms tpf the elements as 
instances of identically similar things, but these anj things 
not of experience * by t of ‘ theory, md^tuui^, is not a 
phenomenon in chemistry fchufrfo not equally well explained* 
on the supposition that it is mef^ly the immense quantities 
of atoms necessarily taken in«utfy experiment that mask 
by the (operation „ue law of averages the fact that each 
atom alsr • nas its* unique quality, its special individual 
difference. This idea of uniqueness in all individuals is 
not only true of the classifications of material science; it 
is true, and still more evidently true, 6f the spepies of 
common'thought, it is true of common CfenQs. Take the 
word lhair. When one says chair, on€" thinks vaguely oi 
an Aveflsge chair. But /collect individual instances, think, 
of armchairs ahd rea/mg chairs, and dining-ratm chairs 
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and kitchen chairs, chairs that pass jnto benches, chairs 
that cib8s the boundary and become’ settees, dentists’ chairs, 
thrones, opera stalls, seats of ill sorts, those miraculous 
fungoid growths that cumber the floor of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition, and you will perceive what a lax bindle 
in fact is this Simple straightforward term. In co-operation 
with an intelligent joiner 1 would undertake to defeat any 
definiiioq^if chair or chairishnetjs Ahnt you gave me! Chairs 
jcfet aS'.'tfouch m> individual organisms, just as much^M 
mineiM and reck specimens, are unique things —if you know 
them well enough ’you will find an individual difference 
e^on iW set of machino-made chairs—and it Is onkp* 
Jiocause ’we do not possess minds of Unlimited capacity, 
because our brain h§s only a limited number of pigeon¬ 
holes for our correspondence' With an v/ilinijted universe 
of objective unique*!, that w«* ha\y to delude ourselves into 
the belief that there is a clpiirishneSsi i*a fill’s specie* ctmnon , 
to and distinctive ef all chairs. 

Let* me r epeat ; this is of the very jugal lent iinjsjrtance 
in all t^-pmcycal^iffiiirs of^Jife, o»> indeed* in relation to 
anything but philosophy ynd Wide generalisations? Jjut 
in philosophy it matters bfofoundly. Ifi I order'two new- 
laid eggs for breakfast, up’come.two unhatched but still 
unique avian individuals, and the cmlUMMagm; thtty seiyo 
my njde physiological purpose. I can afford to'lgnore the 
hens* eg&s of the past that were not quite so nearly this 
, sort of thing, and the hens’ eggs of the future that will 
accunydate modification dge by age ; I can venture to 
ignore the rare chancfc of an abnormality in chemical com¬ 
position and of an^ startling aberration in my physiological 
* reaction; I can, with a confidence that is practicably per¬ 
fect, say^rith unqualified simplici\ “two* egtrs,” but not 
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if my concern is not jay morning’s breakfast but the„utmo»t 
possible truth. * 

% ]$ow let me go oif to point out whither this idea of 
uniqueness tends. I submit to you that syllogism «s 
basecf ^n t classification, that all hard ^logical reasoning 
tends to imply and is apt to imply a confidence in the 
objective reality of classification. Consequently cn denying 
that I deny the absolute validity of logic. CbfemfiSation 
tCuU number, which in truth ignore ,t.he< fi.ne defences of 
objective realities, have in the past of human Ihought^beeq 
imposed upon things. Let me for clearness’ sake take a 
‘fioorty here—commit, as you may perhaps thinfe^in ua- 
pardon'ajilfl insolence. Hindoo thought and Greek thought. 
alik) r impress me as being overmrch obsessed bf 1 an 

i ,o r 1 

objective tre^tmert of certain necessary preliminary con¬ 
ditions of human thought* -number and^definition and class 
’and absli&ct form. * Buf these things, number, definition, 
class and abstract form, I hold, are fiierely unavoidable 
conditions of mont at activity—regrettable ^mditions rather 
than essential facts. The /ii^cepa of oitr m'nda <f., } clumay 
forcepiy and crush the truth*a lUve in taking hold of it. 

It was about chis difficultyV^hat the mind of Plato 
played a little inconclusively all his life. For the most 
part he* te^od^Tregard the idea as the something behind 
reality, Whereas it seems to me that the idea is the more 
proximate and less perfect thing, the thing by wiaicii the 
mind, by ignoring individual differences, attempts to com¬ 
prehend , ,an otherwise unmanageable numtjer of unique 
realities. 

Let' me give you a rough figure of what I am trying 
to convey in this firi> attack upon the philosophical 


validity of general teuns. 


You have seen the*results of 
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those various methods of black and •white reproduction 
that ilWjplVe the use of a rectangufar net. You know the 
sort o£, process picture I moan—it* used to be einplojpd 
very frequently in reproducing photographs. At a liwle 
distance you really seem to have a faithful ropro<lu<^if>n*of 
the original picture, but when you peer closely you iiiu^ 
not the uyique form and masses of the original, but a 
multitude* of little rectangles, jitfiform in shape and size. 
The m<& ^earne^t^ jyu go into the thing, the closer ftfb 
look,‘the more the picture is lost ir?reticulafiona. I submit 
the world of reasoned inquiry has a very similar ration 
te the lh»ld I call objectively real. For the rough purposff^ 
~of everyday the net-work picture will Jo, byt tho f fijidr your 
purposethe less it wifi servo* and for an ideally'fine purpose, 
for absolute apd general knowledge that wjlj bo as true 
for a man at a distance with*a tqjescopv as for a man with 
a microscope it will not serve at afl. J • 

It is true you 4an make your apt of logical interpre¬ 
tation •dneramLfiner, you can fine your classification more 
and njp*'d£up-*o a'certaiu Unit. -But essehtially you aro 
'working in limits, and asAou come closed, as you look at 
finer and subtler things, jJ 4 you leave th8 practical purpose 
for which the method exists, the element of error increases. 
Every species is vague, every term goes^B&Njyit its edges, 
and so in my way of thinking, relentless logfft is only 
another phrase for a stupidity,—for a sort of intellectual 
pigheadedness. If you push a philosophical or metaphysical 
inquiry thrqpgh a series fjf valid syllogisms—neyer com¬ 
mitting any generally' recognised fallacy—you nevertheless 
leave a certain rubbing and marginal loss of objectives truth 
and you get deflections that are &fficult to trace, at each 
phase in^the process. Every specie^ waggles about in its 
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’definition* every tool, is a little loose in its handfe, eveiy 
scale has its individual error. So long as you arewdbftming 
for practical purposes about? the finite things of experience, 
you can every now and then check your process, and corrqpt 
yohr Sidjustments. But not when you make what are called 
philosophical and theological inquiries, wfien Jou turn your 
implement towards the final absolute truth t of things. 
Doing tifat is like firing aft |n inaccessible, unman^b^s and 
icrfestructible target at an unknown.distance, wifiji a df- 
fective rifle and variablb cartridges. Even if by efcance 
you lufc, you cannot know that you hit, afid so it will matter 
*ifsthing?at all. '' 9 

Tins assertion of*tlie necessary untrustworthiness of all 
reasoning processes arising out of the fallacy of classification 
in what is. qgite conceivably a universe *of ^uniques, forms 
only one introductonv aspect o& my genefal scepticism of the 
cln^lrudJeftt of ThovgfaK * 

I have now to tell you of another aspect of this 
scepticism of the instrument which concerns negative terms. 

Classes in logic aro^not o^ly repres4Jate3^,b^\-ic^les with 
a hard iirra outline, wherfeas \hey have no such cfefinite?" 
limits, but also there is a constant disposition to think of 
negative terms as if they represented positive classes. With 
wards .fust as^ttrjnumbera and abstract forms there are 
definite qmases of human development. There is., you 
know, with regard to number, the phase when ibaj# can 
barely count at all, or counts in perfect good faith and 
sanity uppn his fingers. Then there is the please when he 
is struggling with the development‘of number, when hq 
begins <>o elaborate all sqyts of ideas about numbers, ul\til 
at last* he develops ccybple'Jt superstitions about perfect 
numbers and imperfect? numbers, about threes atfd sevens 
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*nd thfc like. The same is the case with abstracted forms, 
and%tes to-day we are scared!/more than heads oat of 
the v^at subtle muddle of thinfing about spheres and tdeally 
perfect^ forms and so on, that was the price of this tfttlo 
necessary step to clear thinking. You know better than 
I do how lArge*a part numerical and geometrical made, 
numerics^ and geometrical philosophy has played in the 
history jf the mind. And th^wfcole apparatus of language 
Vld cental cos^jnnycation is beset with like daqgacs. 
Th#language of tho savage is, Isupposef purely positive; 
’ the thing has a n&me, the name has a thing. ThiuncTtfed 
's thJ^adition of language, and to-day even, ^e, 'ykan. 
we hear a name, are predisposed—find sometimes it Is a 
vegy vicious disposjfion—*to imagine forlh^itR something 
answenng to # thh name. IP* arc disposed, jt# an incurable 
menial vice, to accumulate intention tg term. If I say 4o 
you Wodget or Crump, you fin«rfo«melf passirj/ov# tl*a # 
.fact that these nfe nothings, thestfare, so to speak, mdre 
blankety blanks, and trying to think'vjhat sort of thing a 
Wmay l^ AiijJ where.this disposition 
’ has come in, in its most^Hufing guisef is in th# case of 
negatfve terms. Our u^rument of knowledge persists in 
handling even such openlf negat ive te rms as the Absolute, 
the Infinite, as though they were rea^!(Mt«^ces, and wjien 
the {negative element is Iver so little SisguiseS^m it^is in 
sudh a word as Omniscience, then tho illusion of positive 
reality may. be complete. 

Bleaae jren^pmber thfit I am trying to te^l you my 
, philosophy, and not arguing about yours. Lot mo try 
V?d express ho^ in my mind^ this matter of Negative 
terms has shaped itself. l*thifck of something "which I 
may pefhape best describe as beixq; off the stage or out of 
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court, or ha the Void r without Implications, or as ifothing, 
ness or as Outer DarkneSs. This is a sort of hypo#fttical 
Be^o&d to the visible world‘of human thought, apd f^rithcr 
I think all negative terms reach at last, and meyge and 
beCOnfo nothing. Whatever positive class you make, what¬ 
ever bqundary you draw, straight away from tnat boundary 
begins the corresponding negative class and passes into the 
illimitable horizon of nothingness. You talk of pink things, 
ignore, if you are a trained logician-the more elusivf 
shades of pink,'and dr; w your line. Beyond is tjie? not 
pink, r ^nown and knowable, and still in t'ne not pink Region 
combs to the Outer Darkness. Not blue, nappy, 
not iron, all the not 'classes meet in that Outer Darkness. 

l ■ ( t 

That, vame Outer Darkness alhd nothingness is infinite 
space, and infinite .time, and* any being of infinite qualities, 
and all that region *1 rule out of court in my philosophy 
altogether/ I will guither affirm nor deny if I can help it 
about any not things.' I will not deal with not things at 
all, except by accident and inadvertence. _If I me the 
word ‘ infinite < I use it as ojv^ often uses ‘ countries.’ “ the 
countless hosts of# the enemy ”-e^>r ‘ immeasurable ’—“ iin 
measurable cliU's ’’-"-that is to sau as the limit of measure 
meat rather than as the limit or imaginary measurability, 
as r a cohvenientcrcQnivalent to as many times this cloth 
yard as.*<jt>u can, and as many again and so on and SP on. 
Now a great number of apparently positive terms are, or 
have become, practically negative terms and are under the 
same ban with me. A considerable number of terms* that 
have played a great part in the world of thought, seem to 
mo to le invalidated by this same defect, to have no con¬ 
tent or 'an undefined content or an Unjustifiable content. 
For example, that vofd Omniscient, as implying infinite 
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knowledge, impresses me as being Reword with a delusive 
air o^fotng solid and full, when ifc is really hollow with no 
content whatever. I am persuadfld that knowing is the 
nelatioq of a conscious being to something not itself, Bhat 
the thing known is defined as a system of parts p,nd, aspects' 
and reldtiqp*Hiip£ that knowledge is comprehension, and «o 
that only Jinite things can know or be known. When you 
talk *f licing of infinite extension and infinite dura¬ 
tion, omniscient'* .lyi omnipotent and Perfect, you sochi «sr> 
me Al>e talking in negatives of nothing whatever. Wljon 
’you sfcak of the^Absoluy? you speak to mo of u^hing. 
if ho^aer you talk of a great yet finite and tninkT»fhu 
,being, a being not myself, extending beyond my imagination 
in ^ime and space, Jcnowihg all that I can think" 1 df as 
known and capabfo of doing all that I con t^nk of as done, 
you come into the sphere of njy mental operations, and 
into the scheme of^rny philosophy! *. *. \ J * 

Those then afo my first tw<\ charges against our 
Instnsmentplj, knowledge, %-stly, that- 1 it dm work only 
by djjp^Krdifcg individuality ani treating uniques as 
■Identically similar objects *n t&is respeef or that, so as to 
group them under one Jje/’ni, and that dnee it has done so 
it tends automatically to intenaify^he significanc^of that 
term, and secondly, th^t it" can onjy u«al. freely with 
negative terms by treating them as though 
positive. But I have a further objection to the Instrument 
of Human Thought, that is not correlated to these former 
objections asjl t&at is also*rather moro difficult U, convey. 

• Essentially thisiefea is to present a sort of stratification 
inhuman ideas, lhave it very much in mind tbat|va»ious 
terms in our reasoifing lie, as it^pere, at different levels 
and in different planes, and that we«accomDlish a large 
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amount of error and oonfuaion by reasoning terms together 
that do not lie or nearly lie jn the same plane. * ° * 

Jjet me endeavour tb make myself a little lees obscure 
by a*n^ost flagrant instance from physical things. Suppose 
some one began to talk seriously of a man seeing an atom 
through a microscope, or better perhaps of cutting one in 
half with { a knifo. There are a number of non-nnaly f? *al 
people who would be qu$te«prepared to believe" th.^ an 
otblH could be visible to the eye oi out *ih thiq ifannerf 
Bu$ any one at all conversant with physical "fconceoiions 
woulct-dklmoat as soon think of billing the square roc^ of 2 
wilSpa rook rifle as of cutting an atom in half witf’^ knife-' 
Our cotfcapfcion of an atom is reached through a process of 
hypothesis and analysis, and in the world of atoms there 
are ho knjves»tand*-no men to cut. If you f have thought 
with a strong consis&nt nrental movement, then when you 
■hfve thought of yeiV atom under the knife blade, your 
knife blade has itself become a cloud of 1 swinging grouped 
atoms, and your microscope tens a little, vniscege of'oscil¬ 
latory and vibratory mole&les. If you thin®* the 
universe, thinking at the level of atoms, there is neither 
knife to cut, scale to weigh nor ¥ye to see. The universe 
at that (jtlane to whirl jjfn mind of the molecular phyeicit 
detcende has none of the shapes or forms of our commo 
life-'A&atever. This hand with which I write is ir tl 
universe of molecular physics a cloud of warring atoms "an 
molecules, combining and recombining, col’iding, rotating 
flying hither and thither in the universa 1 a*jaosph&e o* 
ether. 

You) see, I hope, what I mean, when I say that tLe 
universe of molecular physics is at a'different level from 
the universe of common experience;—what we call stable 
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%nd jJlid is in that world a frgejy moving system of inter* 
laci^g»c*entres of force, what # we call colour and sound is 
~ther»no*more than this length of vibration or that. e 
have reached to a conception of that universe of modular 
physics by a grqpt enterprise of organised analysis, and our 
universb «f daily experiences stands in relation *to tftat 
Ti'-nn —— 1-1 as if it were a synthesis of thos^ elemental 
thin|s.«* 

I woqjd n\u?ge*940 you that this is onl^ a vory oxtthfho 
instance olHlfe g?heral stato of Affairs, that there may^bo 
finerLnil-subtler^difrcroiyes of level between on<^d^»jand 
hnoth^and that terms may vory jprell l» thought as 
lying obliquely and as being twisted (hijpugih different 
ledbls: v 

Tt will pcthap| give a clearer idea of wlpt I jim seeking 
to convey if I suggest a* concrete Imago for tho whole 
world of a man's |hought and knowflqgo. Imagine a^ar^o 
clear jelly, in which at # all angles ^and in all states of 
simplicit y py .contortion his Ideas are«iillbodfiod. They are 
all ^il« and possible idea/as tiioy lie, ’none in reality 
“Incompatible with any. If you imaging tho direction of 
■up or down in this deaf jelly being as ft were the direction 
Vn which one moves by analysing* by synthesis, ^ you go 
uown for example froqj mtffter to %toms and centres of 
■ora* qpd up to men and Btates and countries—a y-t.'^wil^ 
•amgine the ideas lying in that manner—you will get tho 
beginning of ipy intention. But our Instrument, our 
tiro&ss of inking like a drawing before the discovery 
f B perspective, a^ears to have difficulties with the third 
dimension, appears capable onlyeof dealing with 04 reason¬ 
ing about ideas by projecting th^m upon* the same plane. 
It will%e obvious that a great multitude of things may 
* ' 3*9 2 ’ c a’ 
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very well exist together f i$ a solid jeUy, which wofyd b* 
overlapping and incompatible and mutually destruCTivt, 
whan projected togetheV upon one plane. Through the 
bias *ii^ our Instrument to do this, through reasoning 
between .terras not in the same plane, an enormous amount 
oflfconfcfeion, perplexity and mental deadlocking pcdhrs. 

The ojd theological deadlock between predsetinatian 
and free-will serves admirably as an example of sort 
of 4 ’deadlock I mean. Take life at ^.e, level o£ c&nmon 
sensation and common Experience and "there '■is nofAore 
iniispitLable fact than man’s freedom of will, unl€s^ it ia 
his^Komplete moral responsibility. But make w*|y the 
least pertetretujg of analyses and you perceive a world oi 
inevit)W?le consequences, a r}gid succersion of cau$v, r&d 
effect! Insist «aipo® a flat agreement between the two 
and there you are ! srhe Instrument fails. 

it is upon these Juree objections, and upon an extreme 
suspicion of abstract terras which arises'materially out o: 
my first and second'objections,Hhat I chj$y,je§t m> case 
f or a profound scepticism of Tshe remoter possibilities li¬ 
the Instrument of Ihought. It is a thing no more perfeSfc 
than the human eye or the humaij, ear, though like those 
other instruments it majtjhave undefined possibilities of 
evolution towards increased rangeland increased power. 

Stomach for my main contention. But before I con¬ 
clude I may—since I am here—say a little more in the 
autobiographical vein, and with a view to jour discussion 
• to show honr I reconcile this fundamental atticism *ith 
the very positive beliefs about world-wide issues I possess, 
and "the' very definite distinction I make between right 
and wrong. 

I reconcile these, things by simply pointing out to you 
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there is any validity image of that three 

^meondnal jelly in which ogr ideas are suspended such 
a reoanciftation as yon demand in logic, such a projection 
M the* things as in accordance upon one plane, is *to tally 
a nnecessary^mc^iin possible. 

Thil insistence upon the element of uniqueness In 
being? thfe subordination of the class to the individual 


universal claim of # any religious teaching. If you prewme 
back mob my fundamental position I must confa'^I^^Uit 
liuth ajl# standards and rules of conduct upon exoctly^hc 
.same level as I put my beljef of what is cight*ifl i^t. and 
wfalt-fjjiSbnsider rjglft practise in art. I have arrivea at a 


certain Bort <rf self-knowledge and thdto I* find, vei^y 

distinct imperatives for me*, bu^J a^i quite gy^>ar%l 
admit there is no proving them imperative on any one else. 
One's political proceedings, one’s ift>eal actg are, I hold, 
just aS muph. aeiiajtpression jw one’s {xJctry or planting or 
jnus|j^ ^ut 4ince life has far its prynordial elements 
assimilation and aggression, I try notj only te obey my 
imperatives, but to put them persuasively and convincingly 
into other minds, to bring aboytl..^ good and to rttist and 
overcome my evil as though they were 'the universal Uwd 
and 4h^ universal Evil in which unthinking men beucVo, 
And it is obviously in no way contradictory to this 
philosophy, for^ne, if I^find others responding sympa- 
hetiaUly to Viynotegof mine or if I find myself responding 
ytqpathetically tc^potes sounding about me, to give that 
turnon resemblance^ between mf self and others J n£me, 
to refer $»ese others and myself in commcJU to this thing 
as i^ it were externalised and spanned ttt all. 
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Scepticism of th0 •tygtruraent is for examp^p no! 
incompatible with religious association and with org&nT^ti^, 
upflit the basis of a common faith. It is possiblo*to regard 
pod a% a Being synthetic in relation *to men and societies, 
jug? as the idea of a universe of atoms and ^molecules and in¬ 
organic relationships is analytical in relation to human life. 

The repudiation of demonstration in any but hn mwd i a Jt c 
and verifiable cases that ffhis Scepticism of the IrfiftrAnent 
arrohnts to, the abandonment of anJT-ifnife^sal^ihSity foi 
nyxal and religious propositions, brings’etlnuii, socjf and 
rgligio^Jeaching into the prd^’ince of.poetry ^nJ does 
somoXhing to correct $he estrangement between lt^wledgl 
and beauty tlyvt^is a feature of so much mental existence, 
at tfes time. All those things are self-expre .siou^ S.' ch 
ap opinioa soft* a flow and greater valuj on that penetrat¬ 
ing jyid jlluminating|qualf<y of'mind we call insight, insight 
^ which when it facoa towards tho' contradictions that arise 
out of the imperfectioss of the mental instrument is called 
humour.,. In these'innatc, unreachable rymlities^I hold—in 
’■•humour and the sense'- of beauty—lies such hope gf in¬ 
tellectual salvation from the original sin of our intellectual' 
instrument as wo may entertain.-in this uncertain and 
fluctuating world of uuiry / e appearances. . . . 

" So frankly I spread my little equipment of fundamental 
. asSWli/ptions beforo you, heartily glad of the opp 9 rt unity 
you have given mo of taking them out, of looking at them 
with the particularity tho presence of heaners’ensurt-s, and 
of hearing the impression they make upon $ro\n Of course 
such a .sketch must have an inevitable, crudity of effect 
The*tinle I had for it—Icme^n the time I was able to give 
in preparation—was altogether too limited for any ex¬ 
haustive finish of -presentation; but I think on the whole 
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